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HOSE, who, like Ariſtotle, contend for the 
eternity of the world, judge it impoſſible to 
| trace any nation to its cradle; becauſe the natural 
hiſtory of our globe as well as the teſtimony of ce- 
leſtial obſervations evinces that every region has 
varied and is conſtantly varying its latitude, ſo that 
the polar regions will become, as they appear to 
have formerly been, the equatorial in an endleſs 
_ Progreſſion. Adding to this confideration the al- 
terations neceſſarily produced among the human 
race by migration and conqueſt they find no diffi- 
culty in conceiving that there has not been any 
pure and unmixed nation, nor any original and una- 
dulterated language, for many ages on the face of 
our planet. But, though ſtaggered by this theory 
and inclined with Gibbon“ to laugh at Attick 
vanity in deeming the exiſtence of an indigenous 
tribe poſſible, yer I think it not irrational here to 


* Vol. I. p. 220. 
8: indulge 
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indulge my curioſity, and to do in this what I muſt 
do 1n every other queſtion, to carry my reſcarches 
into the origin of nations as far as my limited 
powers and ſcanty materials will admit. In ever 
inquiry phyſical vr moral we are always obliged to 
ſtop ſhort of perfect knowledge. Why ſhould we 
expect more certainty in hiſtorical inveſtigation ? 

Having read Ceſar and Tacitus, I had conceived 
that the ancient inhabitants of Gaul and of the Bri- 
tiſh iſles were radically the fame, and that they all 
ſpoke Gallick, of which the language of the Celts 
was the pureſt dialect to be found on the continent. 
Having read Herodotus, Strabo, Curtius and other 
hiſtorians, I had always underſtood that the Scythi- 
ans were a diſtinct race totally different from the 
Getes, as I had conceived the Getes to be from the 
Goths. I had never ſuſpected that not only the 
Perſians, but alſo the Greeks and Romans and even 
the Scots, were Goths. Theſe great diſcoveries, 
however, have been made, or rather revived, by a 
living antiquary ; and the Athenians, were they in 
exiſtence, muſt no more boaſt of being Autochtho- 
nes, nor the Romans talk of Troy as their ng 
rent. 

am aware that the nations ſituated to the 
North-eaſt and North-weſt of the Danube were, as 
we * learn from Pliny and Procopius, not untre- 
quently denominated Scythians. But in what 
ſenſe? As all the Europeans were by the Turks and 


other Aſiaticks ſtyled Franks from the principal na- 


tion firſt known to them, and as the inhabitants of 


* Pliny, lib. iv. „ cap. 13, Scytharum nomen uſque quaque 
in Sarmatas ac Germanos tranſit; nec aliis duravit priſca alla 


appellatio quam qui extremi gentium harum ignoti prope cæ- 
teris mortalibus degunt. 
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the northern parts of Aſia are by us called Tartars, 
though we know many of them to differ widely in 
almoſt every thing but the general character of hu- 
manity, Thus far and no farther were the Getes 
termed Scythians. Where the Scythians are termed 
by authors of credit Getes I have yet to learn; for 
it does not follow that, becauſe every Engliſhman 
is a Briton, every Briton is an Engliſhman. The 
genus certainly includes the ſpecies ; but it js Go- 
thick ignorance to make the ſpecies neceſſarily in- 
clude the genus, a paralogyſm of which the abettors 
of the ſyſtem, which 1 combat, are notoriouſly 
guilty. Not wiſhing to be tedious nor to waſte 
paper and ink to no purpoſe I proceed without fur- 
ther preface to quote my authorities againſt the iden- 
tity of the Scythians and Getes, the fundamental ar- 
ticle of the Gothick creed. 

If the Scythians and Getes were the ſame race, 
it could not be a ſecret to the Scythians themſelves. 
What are their words? In the ſpeech of their am- 
baſſadors to the deputies of the neighbouring na- 
tions, when their country was invaded by Darius, 
Herodotus has recorded theſe expreſſions, which 
are very cloſely tranſlated. © The Perſian has 
come no more againſt us than againſt you; nor 
will he, after our overthrow, be fatisfied and ab- 
ſtain from you. Of this reaſoning we ſhall give 
you a ftrong proof. If the Perſian led his army 
againſt us alone, in order to puniſh us for having 
formerly reduced him to ſlavery, he ought to have 
abſtained from injuring others and to have cenfined 
his devaſtations to our country ; and he would thus 
have made it evident to all that the Scythians and 
no others are the objects of his expedition, But 
now, upon coming over to this continent, he ia 
mediately ſubdues every nation that comes in his 
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way, and keeps under his dominion as well the 
other Thracians as the Getes, our next neighbours.” 

Here we have the teſtimony of the Scythians 
themſelves, and of Herodotus, that the Getes were 
a Thracian nation, that neither the Thracians, the 
generick name, nor the Getes, the ſpecific name, 
were Scythians, and that it was the Scythians pro- 
perly ſo called and not the Getes, that had invaded 
and conquered Aſia, and made the Perſians ſlaves. 

In another paſſage Herodotus calls the Getes 
ce the braveſt and juſteſt of the Thracians , and 
puts it beyond doubt that the Greeks conſidered 
them as a tribe of Thracians, the general name of 


that race of men, who ſpoke the Thracian, of 


which the Getick was a dialect. S 

In a third place the ſame author ſays “ Thef 
Agathyrſi in other uſages nearly reſemble the 
Thracians (or Getes); but the Neuri uſe the 
cuſtoms of the Scythians.” Had he contended 
that the Getes and Scythians were the ſame people, 
could he have found words more contradictory to 
that notion ? 

The teſtimony of Herodotus is the more worthy 
of belief that he appears to have & perſonally viſited 
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the Scythian diſtricts lying between the Hypanis 
and the Boryſthenes or Nieper; as he gives from 
ocular inſpection the dimenſions or rather capacity 
of a brazen veſſel made by order of Ariantas, a 
Scythian king, with the points of arrows furniſhed 
by each perſon in order to aſcertain the numbers of 
the nation. 

Zamolxis, if we believe Herodotus * and Dio- 
genes Laertius , was the legiſlator of the T hracians, 
and therefore of the Getes, whom by way of de- 
riſion the Greeks called the“ immortal Getes. 
Anacharſis is by all authors allowed to have been 
the only known philoſopher among the Scythians. 
How are theſe oppoſite poſitions to be reconciled, 
if we admit the identity of the Scythians and Getes ? 

The teſtimony of Ovid , who, after a reſidence 
of ſix years in Pontus, became a Getick poet, is 
alſo deciſive. What does the mournful exile ſay ? 

Between § Scythia and the Getes what have I to 
do with the Sicihans ? 

Around | me is the ſound of Thracian (or Ge- 
tick) and of Scythian mouths. 

Cloſe C by me ſtand the Scythian vulgar and the 
breeched mob of the Getes. 


| have ** now learned to ſpeak the Getick and 
Sarmatick. 


* Melpomene, cap. 94 & 95. 
U Dio. Laer. in proœmio. Evz08 Dao: Tn; PihoooPrag apts 
Orc xa Zaport. 


} Ex. Ponto, lib. iv. ep. 10. Hic mihi Cimmerio bis 
tertia ducitur eſtas Littore—. 


$ Triſt. lib. iii. eleg. 12. Quid mihi cum Siculis inter 
Scythiamque Getaſque? 


{| Triſt, lib. iii. eleg. 14. Threicio Scythicoque fere cir- 
cumſonor ore, | 


J Triſt. lib. iv. eleg. 6. Vulgus adeſt Scythicum brac- 
cataque turba Getarum. 


** 'Triſt. 1. v. eleg. 12. Jam didici dane Sarmaticeque 
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The bard every where makes the ſame diſtine- 
tion between the Scythians and the Getes, between 
the Sarmatick and the Getick, Who then were 
theſe Scythians, whom he thus diſtinguiſhes ? The 
Sarmatians; for it appears from the whole ſtrain of 
his elegies and epiſtles that, except ſome broken 
Greek, no languages were ſpoken in his neigh- 
bourhood but the Getick and Sarmatick. | 

But ſays my antagoniſt, Ovid informs us that 
the Getes and Sarmatians maintained an intercourſe 
ina © ſocial “, or (if you will) in an allied tongue. 
What then ? Does it follow that they were radically 
the fame? By no means. The borderers of all 
nations, however different their languages may be, 
never fail, like the Engliſh and Welch, the Engliſh 
and Iriſh, the Poles, (or Sarmatians,) and Ger- 


mans, to carry on a ſocial intercourſe, Had the 
poet ſaid Cognalæ exereent illi commercia linguæ; 


had he faid that they uſed a bindred language, the 
aſtertion, though obviouſly founded in errour, might 
require ſome refutation. But Qvid knew the force 
of Latin words too well to be guilty of ſuch a bar- 
bariſm. The Ruſſians and Poles, the deſcendants 
of the Scythians or Sarmatians, may and actually 
do maintain A focal intercourſe with the Germans, 
though their languages have no affinity. 

Nor is Ovid ſingular in conſidering the Sarmatians 
as Scythians. Herodotus had from perſonal know- 
ledge aſſerted the ſame fact many ages before him, 
and E phorus, Strabo, Trogus and Curtius after him. 
Without multiplying words I ſhall quote their ex- 
preſſions, and leave the reader to judge for himſelf. 

* 'The f Sarmatians, the progeny of a body of Scy- 


* Exercent illi ſociæ commercia linguæ. Ovid. Triſt. 
el. x. ib. v. J. 35. 
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thian youths and Amazons, ſpeak the Scythian 
language, but not without ſoleciſms, as it was 
at firſt but imperfectly learned by the Amazons.” 
Who ever pretended that the Sarmatick or the 
Sclavonick was the ſame language as the Teuto- 
nick? Let any inquirer peruſe Melpomene from 
chapter 108 to chapter 118, and, if he cannot 
clearly fee the truth of what I here aſſert, he 
mult be blinded by prejudice and reſolved to diſ- 
cern nothing but what is Gothick. Ephorus, as Stra- 
bo“ tells us, ſays that “ there was ſome difference 
between the Scythians and Sarmatians,” as there is 
to this day between the Ruſſians and Poles, and thus 
agrees 1n his account with Herodotus. 

Strabo in ſpeaking of certain tribes ſays, & In + 
a more inland fituation than theſe are the Sarma- 
tians, who are themſelves alſo Scythians.” In 


another paſſage he has theſe words, The F 


plain of the Iberians is inhabited by that part of 
the nation that is moſt addicted to agriculture and 
attached to the habits and cuſtoms of the Medes; 
but the mountainous regions are occupied by the 
moſt numerous and warlike, Who live in the man- 
ner of the Scythians and Sarmatians, their next 
neighbours and kinſmen.” 

The elegant and ſententious Quintus Curtius is, 
however, the molt clear and pointed in his evi- 
dence, which is the more to be regarded that 


rubin, hi c &UTYT, &T9 T2 apy,ui, err 8 yproaTH ech. 
E pr Gl Amato. 
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he wrote, as appears evidently from his expreſ- 
ſions, after the northern parts of Aſia became, in 
the words of Strabo, better known in conſequence 
of Alexander's expedition and of the wars between 
the Romans and Mithridates and the Parthians. In 
Engliſh theſe are his expreſſions, © The * nation 
of the Scythians lies to the north-eaſt of Thrace, 
from which it is at no great diſtance, and is not, 
as ſome have thought, a frontier nation but a part 
of the Sarmatians.“ 

Curtius F proceeds, © The Scythians, who are 
{till formidable to their neighbours, inhabit a cham- 


paign and fertile country; they have poſſeſſions in 


Europe and in A fia, and thoſe, who are near the Boſ- 


Phorus, are reckoned Aſiaticks; but thoſe, who are 


in Europe, reach in a ſtraight line to the Boſphorus, 
and from thence to the Tanais, of which the ſtream 


ſeparates Europe from Aſia ; nor 1s 1t doubted that 


the Scythians, who founded the Parthian empire, 
came from Europe and not from the Boſphorus.” 
In the ſpeech of the Scythian ambaſladors to 
Alexander recorded by the fame author we have 
theſe words, You may employ us to guard 


* Curtius, lib. vii. cap. 28. Scytharum gens haud pro- 
cul Thracia ſita ab oricute ad ſeptentrionem ſe vertit; Sar- 
matarum, ut quidam credidere, non finitima ſed pars eſt. 

+ Curtius, lib. vi. cap. 5. Scythe regionem cam- 

peſtrem et fertilem occupaverunt graves adhuc accohis : 
tedes habent et in Europa et in Aſia: qui ſuper Boſphorum 
colunt Aſiæ aſcribuntur : at qui in Europa ſunt a lævo 
Thraciz latere ad Boryſthenem atque inde ad Tanaim alium 
amnem recta plaga attinent. Tanais Europam et Aſiam me- 
dins interfluit ; nec dubitatur quin Scythe, qui Parthos con- 
didere, non a Boſphoro ſed ex Europe regione penetrave- 
int. 
1 Curtius, lib. vii. cap. 33. Cæterum nos et Aſiæ et 
Europæ habebis cuſtodes. Bactra, niſi dividat Tanais, con- 
tingimus : ultra Tanaim uſque ad Thraciam colimus: 
Tbraciæ Macedoniam conjunctam eſſe fama eſt. Utrique 
1mperio tuo finitimos hoſtes an amicos velis eſſe conſidera. 
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both Europe and Aſia, as hardly any thing but the 
Tanais (or rather the Jaxartes) ſeparates us from 
the Bactrians; and beyond the Tanais we reach as 
far as Thrace, on which, we are told, Macedonia 
borders. Whether you would wiſh us, who touch 
your empire at both extremities, to be your friends 
or your enemies, it is your buſineſs to conſider,” 

Thus we now find the Scythians and Sarma- 
tians clearly proved to be the ſame people, and, 
like the Arabians, immoveably fixed in the re- 
gions of poverty aſſigned to thera by the beſt 
authors both ancient and modein, by Herodotus 
and Strabo, by Gibbon and Rennel. Being, as 
Strabo informs us, kinſmen, they always appear 
united againſt foreign invaders, againft Darius, the 
Perſian, in Herodotus *, and againſt Hermanric, 
the Goth, in Gibbon F 


We have the ſanction of Curtius already quoted and 


of J uſtin, or rather of Trogus, in the reference below, 


for aflerting that the Parthians Þ were European Scy- 
thians or Sarmatians ; and the ſame Juſtin autho- 
riſes us to call the Bactrians & Scythians. Indeed, 
if we had not theſe authorities as corroborating 
proofs, we might well reſt ſatisfied with the teſti- 
mony of Strabo | alone, who tells us that the 


* Melpomene, cap. 119, 

+ Vol. ji. Cap. 25 & . 

t Lib. ii. cap. 1. Quippe cum ipſi (Scythæ) Parthos 
Batrianoſque, feminæ autem eorum Amazonum regna con- 
diderint. 

$ Cap. 3 Parthicum & Bactrianum imperium ipſi condi- 
derunt. Eb, xli. cap 1. Parthi Scytharum exules fuere; hoc 
enim ipſorum vocabulo manifeſtatur.— Cap. 2. Sermo his 
(Parthis) inter Scythicum Medicumque medius, et ex utriſ— 
que mixtus. 
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Perſians, Medes, Bactrians and Sogdians ſpoke 
nearly the ſame language . The Sacæ too were 
Scythians, as we learn from Alexander's admiral, 
Nearchus , and from his poet, Cheœrilus J. 

Having thus in ſome meaſure aſcertained the 
extent and the nations of the Great Scythia, which 
reached from the Nieper to the confines of India 
and penetrated far ſouthwards into Aſia, let us now 
come to the Little Scythia, which, as Strabo & de- 
clares, extended at firſt from the Iſthmus (of the 
Crimea) to the Boryſthenes ; but which, from the 
numbers of Scythians that croſſed the Tyras 
(Nieſter) and the liter (Danube) and expelled 
the Thracians or Getes, was gradually ſtyled Little 
Scythia. How could all this be? How could a 
Little Scythia exiſt in the middle of Thrace, if 
the Thracians, and conſequently the Getes, were 
Scythians ? 5 

I am aſhamed of having diſcuſſed ſo much at 
large a ſubject, upon which authority and common 
ſenſe are ſo totally againſt thoſe that contend for 
the identity of the Scythians and Getes, who were 
but a part of the Thracians. Were any farther 
authority neceſſary, it would be furniſhed by Pro- 
copius, who, as ſecretary to Beliſarius, had an 
opportunity of perſonally knowing the different 
tribes of the barbarians. In his work the Maſſa- 


* Lib. xv. P- 1057. Nec os de 221 YNjðIs thn u ur 
S ννν%ον Twy Kapuartu Tlipoita xa Mr: eicunt. | 

+ Strabo, lib. vil. p. 464. | 
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getæ, whom Mr. Pinkerton calls Goths, and Ar- 
rian Scythians “, are Huns, and the Huns are Scy- 
thians. Is it conceivable that Procopius, who 7 
was ſo intimately connected with Beliſarius, a 
Thracian general and a man of the greateft merit, 
ſhould not have known whether the Maſſagetæ and 
Scythians were Getes, a tribe of the Thracians ? 
The thing is impoſſible. Had he been even a 
ſimpleton, and not a man of {ſcience and learning, 
a perſon of ſhallow underſtanding, and not a ſtatel- 
man of deep penetration improved by education 
and travel, he muſt have learned the whole from 
the reſt of the army as well as from Beliſarius, who 
was a hero of the firſt magnitude ; and how a man 


can be a hero, or conquer vaſt armies with a ſmall 


force without extenſive knowledge, is a myſtery that 
will require all the ingenuity of the Goths to ex- 

lain, 
e Here I might cloſe the evidence upon this head 
of the controverſy, were it not that the prejudices 
of a certain paity ſeem to require an anſwer to 
Mr. Pinkerton's fourteen authorities on the oppo- 
ſite ſide. 

* 1. Strabo, Pliny, Ptolemy, ſays he, all rank 
the Getz as Scythians.” 

Anſwer. Ptolemy ſays nothing on the ſubject, 


but confines his obſervations to the longitude and 


* Arrian, lib. iv. Ex os webopice TING TE Eoydrerwy YNG KAL TWV 
Macoayitou Livbwy, 
Arrian, lib. iv. Oi: Mæcca yer Tobi naxwe TETPAaYOTESy 


wy - 


+ Procopius, lib. i. Vand. - Macca yer TE xl TOY NN 
Exubwy eig ru PArαν env eoCanNovrwl, + 

Theſe Maſſaget in anotner paſſage turn out to be Runs ; 
for Procopius falls into the common error of giving all the 
tribes in the north-eaſt of Europe and north-weſt of Aſia 
the name of the principal nation. But he never tells us that 
the Scythians weie Getes or Thracians, 


C2 latitude 


: - 474 Samar * 
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latitude of places; and Strabo and Pliny, as J have 
already proved by their words, are totally adverſe 
to the Gothick ſyſtem. | 

&« 2. Juſtin, or rather Trogus Pompeius, ſays 
that Tanaus, king of the moſt ancient Scythæ, 
fought with Vexoris, king of Egypt. Valerius 
Flaccus lib. V. calls the ſame Tanaus, king of the 
Getæ.“ 

Anſwer. Trogus “, as will appear from Juſtin's 
words below, docs not ſay that Tanaus fought with 
Vexoris, and the name of Tanaus is not to be 
found in book V. nor in any book of Valerius 
Flaccus. 

« 3. Trebellius Pollio in Gallieno, Scythe 


autem, id eſt, pars Gothorum, Aſiam vaſtabant. 


The ſame (in Claudio Gothico) Scytharum di— 
verſi populi, Peucini, Trutungi, Auſtrogothi 
prædæ, &c.” 

Anſwer. That the reader may not here be 
miſled, I ſhall give the wholeF paſſage in Engliſh 
without any et cetera, ſubjoining the original at 
the bottom of the page. 

« Laſtly various nations of the Scythians, the 
Peucini, the Trutungi, the Auſtrogothi, the Vir- 
tingui, the Sigipedes, the Celts alto and the Heruli 
from a deſire of plunder came into the Roman 
territory and itate.” Here the Celts are as inge— 
niouſly as ingenuouſly omitted by Mr. Pinkerton ; 
elſe they would have as good a ticle to the appella- 
tion of Scyrhians as the other bead-roll of names. 


* Juftin, lib. i. cap. 1. Fuere quidem temporibus an- 
tiquiores Vexoris Agypti et Scythiæ rex Tanaus, quorum 
alter in Pontum, alter uſque Xyyptum exceſſit. 

+ Denique Scytharum diverſi populi, Pencini, Trutungi, 
Auſtrogothi, Virtingui, Sigipedes, Celtæ etiam & Heruli, 


prædæ cupiditate in Romanum ſolum et rempublicam ve— 
nerunt. 
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13 
If it ſhould be ſaid that the adverb © etiam“ 


cc AO“ makes a ſufficient diſtinction, the plea will 

be of no avail, ſince it is as applicable to the Heruli, 

a Gthick hord, as to the Celts Hence it is clear 

that Pollio thought the Celts as good Scythians as 

the Goths, which renders the quotation uſcleſs. From 

this example and the preceding ſpecimens the 
publick will be able to jadge whether it is not 

neceſſary to conſult the originals, where Mr. Pin- 

kerton uſes &c. or mentions only names without 

any quotation. 

« 4. Dexippus called his hiſtory of the wars be- 
tween the Romans and Goths Scy thick hiſtories, 
and ſtyled the Goths Scythians.“ 

Anſwer. Dexippus being loſt, little needs be 
ſaid about him. Bur, had he been an author of the 
firſt note, he might have called the Goths Scy- 
thians, and meant no more than that the Goths 
were a people from the country generally called 
Scythia, as Trebellius Polio had done before 
him, and as Strabo * tells us that all the northern 
nations were called by the ancient Greeks. 

The other ten pailages, which this author has 
produced, amount to nothing but that certain wri- 
rers frequently confound Getes, Scythians and 
Goths, making no juſt diſtinction between the 
generick name Scythians and the ſpecific names 
Getes and Goths. Except ꝗ the Gothick viſionaries, 
Jornandes and Iſidore, whoſe groſs prejudices and 
abſurd fictions render their teſtimonies unworthy of 
notice, the authors quoted are all Byzantine hiſto- 
rians ; and that little credit is due to them, as far as 
names are concerned, we learn from Stritter, a man 


Strabo, lib. x11. p. 774. Amara; ps de 78 TpogCoppes 


N of TANG) TWy EAMnvay oryypafis Exuba; x Keatooxvlas 
SXũxæ . 
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of great erudition and induſtry, who at the requeſt 
and under the ſanction of the Academy of Sciences 
at Peterſburgh publiſhed memoirs of the nations 
to the north-eaſt of the Danube extracted from the 
Bvzantine hiſtorians. From his work we learn 
that “ as“ it is the cuſtom of the Byzantine 


* Tomwvs 1. p. 3. in Summario, Ut nullam fere gentem 
barbaram ſuo peculiari ſemper nomine vocare, ſed aliena us 
affingere, vel rerum ignorantes, vel intempeſtivam affectantes 
ſermonis caſtitatem, ſcriptores Byzantini ſolent; ita et Gothi 
apud illos non raro Scytharum nomine veniunt, eoſque præte- 
rea olim Sauromatas, Melanchlænos et Getas dictos eſſe pro- 
dunt. Semel etiam ipſis Vandalorum nomen Cedrenus et 
Lonaras tribuunt. 

+ The reader may form a tolerable idea of the romances, 
which theſe two eccleſiaſticks, the biſhop of Ravenna and the 
archbiſhop of Seville, were pleaſed to call a hiſtory and a 
chronicle, from the following ſpecimens. 

The former, after tranſporting his Goths acroſs the Bal- 
tick from Scania, marches them ſouthward” to a land called 
- Ovim in Scythia, and then through Afia to Egypt, where 
they defeat king Vexoris and in their return enſtave all the 
Aſiaticks. Their wives, the Amazons, being in their ab- 
ſence attacked were not contented with repulſing their ene. 
mies, but ſubdued with wonderful good fortune Armenia, 
Syria, Cilicia, Galatia, Piſidia, and all the towns of Aſia, 
&c. &c. The men having defeated the Romans and given 
them Maximin as an emperor and performed many other 
marvellous exploits are encountered and vanquiſhed by the 
Huns, an execrable race, ſcarce human either in voice or 
ſhape, and the offspring of baniſhed Gothick witches im— 
pregnated by demons or unclean ſpirits 1n the deſerts of 
Scythia, &c. &c. 

The latter deriving his Goths from Gog and Magog, on ac- 
count of the letters g and o iu the beginning of the two firſt 
words and in the end of the laſt, pronounces them to be 
the fame men whom Alexander thought it prudent to ſhun, 
whom Pyrrhus dreaded, and at whoſe name J. Cæſar ſhud- 
dered, having been only faved by night, as he meditated 
flight. All theſe wonders occurred in the 12th year before 
the birth of Chriſt, when Cæſar was oppoſed in Theſſaly 
by the Ethiopians, Indians, Perſians, Medes, Greeks, Scy- 
thians, and above all by the valiant Goths, 


writers 
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writers to give hardly to any barbarous nation every 
where its own peculiar name, but, either through 
Ignorance of the fact or from an unſcaſonable af- 
fectation of purity of language, to beſtow upon 
them the name of others; 1o the Goths are not 
unfrequently introduced by them under the name 
of Scythians, and once by Cedrenus and Zonaras 
under the name of Vandals; and they alſo record 
that they were formerly called Sauromatæ, Melan- 
chlæni and Getes.“ 

Having peruſed the enormous maſs of forty vo- 
lumes written by the Byzantine hiſtorians, and 
examined the paſſages, that bear upon this point, 
I can ſafely corroborate with my teſtimony, if it 
have any force, the evidence of Stritter ; and, as 
the original is generally more ſatisfactory than a 
tranſlation, ſuch as Stritter's, J inſert in the notes a 
few paſſages* out of the multitude contained in my 
common-place book. 


* Anna Comnena, p. 182. Terog T1 Tx, TAL Ty Lav 
Auer r —4aT1AVo Trp; TOY AavgCov, 


Nicephorus Gregoras, p. 20 & 21. Mofa Tauben wap- 
be avwfey e unigcopewy anoonabiox nateucs pix Kaαο 


 Darartrc, Te de ny - He EiGoya TETEAEUTNU6T0;y @ Ae wid 


XaxM40; xaTHhE) Na Th; av A,, O os ETEpog Vieg TeArTrey arr" 


pELETO J. Th; T MaooayeTwy uu De v YG r THY Urn- 


&faevoc AUTNY TE KA doch MOTO vas TUN TAPUWHETIY. Er 
Tous eppun e iz Tw Evewraiw thiwr* THOTHE 0 MEPURETL Ka 
Talredana, 4 Atr,24v% YGUV TWY TANG) Deuboy, Toro Te uau 
Auaticiu, (Eapuara), Tevrorvlai re xa Bopvoltriirai. Ovrcs 
£ Bros x Kowa»08 SN, %‘ 0 oe 06 Las Lxubæg cx KAT W= 
You Gov. 

P. 126. Hearse Twi; r d rep Toy Io7per Mazooay:Twyv 
NU NE arreo t .- AAarz; Y N TETE; Aαννν,NM̃Aεααπε⁰e. 

Georgius Syncellus, p. 382. Tore T&Mw of Exy0as vas Tor- 
Bos Azyoreves ETIY,Welwg, & C. Ig TN dre pbei pcs. 

Theophylactus, p. 67. Ovre r Ar Tg inTs 5 xann, 
werrep Twy * au” Exubur, xruow 1 MYow 1 Tis TwV Thphev £:00- 
pESTO. | 

_ Cantacuzenus, 
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By conſulting theſe extracts the reader will ſoon 
be convinced that the Byzantine writers rather per- 
plex than diſentangle the Gordian knot of this con- 
troverſy; as with them the various tribes of the 
Goths, Sarmatians, Huns and Turks are Scythians. 
Quotations therefore from ſuch authors on this ſub- 
ject are of as little weight as the aſſertions of Mr. 


Cantacuzenus, vol. i. p. 284. Newion; e 6 Caomevg Tuv- 
Pug £i914 A e repay I Tera, 0; (pooreres 70 g Drug we 
r TUNG £40 im ToToZ0TA4——TOT® non vc er pg £Du4veTo Evbiny 
al U ETI974 CTEATH* & Yue NOAv TETEYpevck eras Twy Mugwny 
K O 192 v £400 TAE. 8 : 

Zofimus. 8vo. Oxon, p. 38. Exvbur de oi mepiArÞ)erres Eru- 
Avg xi Llerna; vas Torbes Tapo} ator —ireo0rcas. 


Priſcus Rhetor, P. 55. Te ATTRAS eig Y0/unv Tia TApETO Lees 
25 n Ü OuyaTepa LA eCz2AeTO MAEITTHS N ENWV YAUETHR Sy 
a νCA0g Os u. TRUTNV LATE you0) Du, Gx, & c. | 


Procopius, vol. 1, P- 178. Tobin en TorAg KEY Xak NAD 
gore Te 7 , TOWWUY EXT. | 9: On Tarruy A ν,ut , TE KA AE0N0= 
YuTA&T Tord Ts tic A Barolo as Ovioryorha 2%: Terz&ids;s 
Hana wiv T EavpoudaTra vat MirayxaAgiuc wiounToro. Eo de 
o a, Tein en TA exuher. OTH, AT AYTES 0091400 EY. ANT AwWy 


% e N ” ; 
d αν wWoTE EpnrHl, hANW de rr 29 Ga) hacoec. No- 


Polg prev Tobg & UTOK NPwYTAL* e Je T& tug Tov E avToic NCHYTH 
rug ye Apes doekng £60 @TAvTES . Own de bree ET Li Torbixn 
AT ,n. 


Idem, p. 574. Torhoi Te x Ouioryorlos 20s Bavrgrnok vo nam 
Forbizn yen Exubai iv Toig aw Xp9Y0kg ETELWA2ITO, EMEL TAYTH bn, 
eg TH Exthy% Xwpra 61 N, TXU ens x04wn; 0004 CET Hb. 


Cedrenus, vol. ii. P- 667 & 668. Trin de Tor CarCarur 


Srzuipedevrur, BeAyapo ey Kal Po; ru TpwTNV AveTAT EY eproaus Teez0% 
de xa taure; yoo» wor va IIC woxurw, lwavng TvunTA 
rtr x TUXNY Toig IAT Ilan eivg of ahunuwriro 
r Ero0u—OoTu de rere Tray; ua N TW HY WANWT Wy 
pecrh wy 55 ak 6 Aorror ( Peg nas Terxo) TpToutso TETHYjrevob r 
F0Acuoy T TY TAXIOTHY Mpog Exel; Tro d To 1 
Ponies Dappanwurites rener, Juicy Of Kai Poly Tec Exubas 
WEITATOE. 

Nicetæ Annales, P. 10. O! yup Suv0z, (pation) YEvvaiws 
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Pinkerton, when he maintains that the Getes were 
unknown to the Romans till the year 250 of the 
Chriſtian era, and that the city London derives its 
name from the Baltick Lunden; though London, 
as appears from Tacitus *, was a conſiderable place 
in the firſt century, and the Romans muſt have 
known the Getes ever ſince the conqueſt of Ma- 
cedonia in the year 148 before the birth of Chriſt. 
The F words of Ovid from Tomi at the mouth of 
the Danube forbid us to doubt that the Little Getia, 
Little Scythia, and the Lower Myſia were in his time 
within the Roman province. This inference 1s ſuffi- 
ciently confirmed by Eutropius , whoſe narration 
aſcertains the event to have taken place 70 years 
before Ovid's exile. 

After this cloud of witneſſes from antiquity let 
us liſten to the evidence of the moderns. Gibbon, 
who is not leſs diſtinguiſhed for ſublimity of concep- 
tion and ſplendour of diction than for acuteneſs, ac- 
curacy and extent of reading, tells us, after peruſing 
for twenty years the ancient and modern authors, 
who have handled this ſubject, that * the curious 


* Taciti Annales, lib. xiv. cap. 23. At Suetonius mira 
conſtantia medios inter hoſtes Londinium perrexit, &c. 
1 Ovidii Epiſt. ex Ponto, lib. iv. ep. 9. I. 75. 
Prefuit his, Grzcine, locis modo Flaccus; et illo 
Ripa ferox Iſtri ſub duce tuta fuit. 
Hic tenuit Myſas gentes in pace fideli; 
Hic arcu fiſos terruit enſe Getas ; 
Hic captam Troſmin celeri virtute recepit, 
Infecitque fero ſanguine Danubium. 
+ Alter Lucullus, qui Macedoniam adminiſtrabat, Beſſis 
omanorum primus intulit bellum, atque eos ingenti præ-— 


lio in monte Hæmo ſuperavit: oppidum Uſcudamam, quod 


Beſſi habitabant, eodem die, quo aggreſſus eff, vicit ; Ca- 
bylen cepit; uſque ad Danubium penetravit. Inde multas 
ſuper Pontum poſitas civitates aggreſſus eſt. Illic Apollo- 
niam evertit, Calatin, Parthenopolin, Tomos, Iſtrum, By, 
ziam omnem cepit, belloque confecto Romam rediit. 


D Obſervation 
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obſervation of the lives of the Scythians or Tar- 
tars will illuſtrate the latent cauſe of the deſtruc- 
tive emigrations,” which overwhelmed the Roman 
empire. Does not he in this place conſider 
Tartars and Seythians as ſynonymous ? Nothin 
can. be clearer; and, as he is in himſelf a hoſt, 
it would be idle 20 enumerate the multitudes of 
other moderns, that might be produced, 

Had the identity contended for been real, would 
not the Getes and Scythians have agreed in man- 
ners and habits and uſages and hiſtories? 

The * Getes ſubmitted to the arms of Seſoſtris 
and Darius, made their garments of hemp, mourned 
at the birth and rejoiced at the death of relations, 
had ſeveral wives, of whom the moſt beloved was 
facrificed at the tomb of her huſband, ſold their 
children, paid no regard to the chaſtity of their 
unmarried women, but watched their wives with 
great care, drank hard, and ſacrificed human vic- 
tims. | 

The Scythians, whom foreigners never con- 
quered, lived in waggons drawn from place to 
place, like the moveable huts of their deſcendants, 
the Tartars, deprived their flaves of eyeſight, drank 
tne milk of mares and the blood of the firſt perſon 
killed by them in battle, and preſented his head to 
their king to entitle them to a ſhare of the general 
plunder. After ſcalping and flaying their enemies 
they ſuſpended their ſkins properly prepared from 
the bridles of their horſes, and uſed them as nap- 


kins, ſaddle-cloths, and coverings for quivers ; or 


by connecting ſeveral ſkins made them {ſerve as 


thelter from the rigours of the ſeaſon, glorying as 
much in theſe ſavage ornaments as Hercules did 
in the ſpoils of the Nemean lion. The ſculls of 


* "Theſe characters are taken from Herodotus, 
their 
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their public enemies and even of their neareſt and 
deareſt relations, when flain by them in a quarrel, 
they were fond of producing on feſtivals and ho- 
lidays as drinking-cvps. They kept no ſwine, 
caſtrated their horſes, uſed no baths, but anointed 
their bodies. The Maſſagetæ, whom Strabo af- 
firms to have been the moſt numerous tribe of the 
eaſtern Scythians, * killed their old and exhauſted 
parents, as an enterta:nment for the family, deem- 
ing their own bodies the moſt honourable graves.” 

Upon the whole, the impreſſion left on my mind 
by this inveſtigation is that we are juſtified by 
teſtimony and by the ſimilarity of their language 
and life in concluding the Scythians and Sarma-— 
tians to have been racically the ſame race, and that 
the Getes, who are allowed by all not to have been 
Sarmatians, could not be Scythians, 


The Goths proved not to have been Getes. 


« THE * lucky, though accidental, circum- 
ſtance of the name of Getz infuſed, ſays Gibbon, 
among the credulous Goths a vain perſuaſion that, 
in a remote age, their own anceſtors already ſeated 
in the Dacian provinces had received the inſtruc- 
tions of Zamolxis and checked the victorious arms 
of Seſoſtris and Darius.” Accordingly “ Caſſio- 
dorusf, the principal miniſter of the court of Ra- 
venna, and his epitomiſt, Jornandes, paſſed with 
the moſt artful conciſeneſs over the misfortunes of 
the Goths, celebrated their ſucceſsful valour and 
adorned their triumph with many Aſiatick trophies 
that more properly belonged to the people of 
Scythia.“ “As I early at lealt as the Chriſtian 
era and as late as the age of the Antonines the 


o Vol. i, 4to. p. 299. + Id. p. 244. 1 1d, p. 247. 
* Goths 
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Goths were eſtabliſhed towards the mouths of the 
Viſtula.” 

But ſeveral tribes of the Thracians, of whom the 
Getes * were, in the words of Herodotus, “ the 
braveſt and the juſteſt,” fought according to Ho- 
mer at the ſiege of Troy, and were from time im- 
memorial ſettled in the neighbourhood of Greece. 

Indeed the words of Homer 4 naturally lead us 
to conjecture that the Thracian language was a 
ſpecies of Greek, ſince he makes Thamyris, a 
Thracian, contend with the nine Muſes in ſinging, 
and it is not reaſonable to ſuppoſe that his par- 
tiality for his native language would allow him 
to conceive the Muſes capable of uſing any lan- 
guage but Greek. Ihe conteſt therefore muſt have 


been maintained in the only language which Ho- 


mer held not to be barbarous. Democritus$, Pro- 


tagoras, and other philoſophers of no ſmall note, 
were natives of Abdera, a city in Thrace | ; nor 


does the famous poet Menander heſitate to boaſt 


* Melpomene, C. 93. Ter Opnixwr—avdpuoTaTro; 24 gion 
er. 
+ B. v. 844. AvrTap Opniuaxs ny Arapa; xa Tlerws nog. 
1 B. v. 594. — Ex te Mecca | 
A vToueras Oxpuupty Tov Opriva THUTHAY PTICL 
OrxaMnbv b0vT&% Tp Evpurs Oraainogs 
ErevuTo Yap £39810; ,, EEG, ELTTEP a CLUTOLh 
Mega atdoy, LE(&b Sg Aryioxu:« 
As 0: XOrwTHweru mh Vicuy* avtaL woilnv 
Ocom:0m» afeAoTro, Kat exkihaly x01 gioruyY 
$ Aul, Gellius, lib. v. c. 3. Is (Protagoras) caudices 
ligni portabat e rure Abdera in urbem cujus civis erat. Tum 


forte Democritus ejuſdem civitatis popularis conſpexit ado- 
leſcentem, &c. | 


Strabo, lib. vii. p. 455. 
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21 
in the face of an Athenian audience of a Thracian 


and Getick extraction. The language therefore 


and the character of the Thracians, and conſe- 
quently of the Getes“ and Dacians, who were 
confeſſedly T hracians, could be as little a ſecret 
to the Greeks as to the Romans; ſince in fix 
years Ovid learned not only to ſpeak the Getick 
and Scythian languages, but alſo to become f al- 
moſt a Getick poet. 

Tacitus Þ affirms that the Gothones were a Ger- 
man nation, and his affirmation is admitted by all 
the moderns. But what does he ſay of the Peu- 
cini, who, as he allows, were by ſome called Baſ- 
tarnæ, and who bordered on the Getes ? That their 
language was German, but that in filth and naſtineſs 
they reſembled the Sarmatians. Had the Getes, 
who with the other Thracians had fallen in the 
fall of Perſeus, been Germans in language or 
uſages, would ſo inquiſitive and accurate a writer 
have ſtopped ſhort and not ranked them with their 
countrymen, whoſe habits, manners and dialects 
were familiar to the Romans from the days of 
Julius Ceſar and even of Lucullus? Had the Getes 
been Germans, could it have remained a ſecret for 
ſo many ages to the Greeks? Strabo & acknow- | 


* Strabo, p. 468. Opoydwrror 0 crow of Tera Toig AO. 
+ Ep. ex Ponto, lib. iv. epiſt. 13.1. 14. 

| - pzne poeta Getes. 
+ De Germanis, cap. 43. Gothones regnantur paulo jam 
adductius quam cæteræ Germanorum gentes; nondum 
tamen ſupra libertatem. Cap. 46. Peucinorum—nationem 
Germanis an Sarmatis adſcribam dubito; quanquam Peu— 
cini, quos quidam Baſtarnas vocant, ſermone, cult, ſede 
ac domiciliis, ut Germani agunt; ſordes omnium ac torpor; 


procerum connubiis mixtis nonnihil in Sarmatarum habitum 
t&edantur. 
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ledges that the Baſtarnæ were in ſome meaſure 
Germans, but at the ſame time aſſerts that the 
Getick nations did not ſubmit entirely to the Ro- 
man yoke from their hopes of promiſed aſſiſtance 
from the Germans. 

Could he have declared in a more explicit man- 
ner his conviction that they were diſtinct races? 


The Goths therefore, who are pronounced by the 


united voice of ancients and moderns to have been 
Germans in language, habit, armour and mode of 
life, could not be Getes. Had the Goths been 
Getes or Thracians, is it credible that they ſhould 
not have been recogniſed as relations by Beliſarius, 
a Thracian general, and by the vaſt body of Thra- 
clans in his army in Thrace, in Africa and in Italy, 
when he ruined the Gothick power ? Could ſuch 


a fact have eſcaped the notice of his Greek ſccre- 


tary, Procopius, who enumerates the principal 
tribes of the Gothick race, the Goths, the Viſi- 
goths, the Vandels and the Gepædes? Identity of 
language would have evinced identity of origin. 
What does he fay ? „There“ are ſome who called 
theſe Goths Getick nations,” Would he have uſed 
ſuch expreſſions, if he had not conſidered the aſſer- 
tion as a mere fable? Had the DaciansF, the 
Getes, the Myſtans and the Triballt, who were all 


Thracians, been Goths, the language of Dalmatia , 


Boſnia, Sclavonia and Bulgaria would, inſtead cf 
being the Sclavonick, like the Bohemian, Luſatian, 
Poliſh and Ruſſian, have been Gothick, like the 
Spaniſh and Italian. The incurſions of the Scla- 


* P. 178 & 372. Figs 901 xx Teeth 95 — x N. 
: : a 
F Strabo, p. 45 3. Qi Towvy EZAive; Tx; Tera; Opern, vTiAaus 
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vonick Scythians could have made no more altera- 
tion in the Thracian or Gothick of theſe countries, 
if their original language had been Gothick, than 
in the German of Germany and in the Latin of 
Italy and of Spain, into which they alſo penetrat ed. 

F rom the preſent ſtate of Indoſtan and China it 
is evident that hardly any thing but extermination, 
as happened in England, can eradicate a written 
language. Willam the Conqueror, having not 
taken this ſtep, could not, with all his deſpotiſm 
and tyranny, make the Saxon yield entirely to the 
French. Indeed, as the Sclavonian Scythick, which 
appears from the firſt part of this inquiry to have 
been different from the Getick, now prevails in 
theſe countries, it is probable that the Dacians and 
Getes and other Thracian Nations were extermi- 
nated. Nor is the manner a myſtery, Strabo *, 
copying Polybius, records that Paulus Emilius, 
upon the conqueſt of Perſcus, plundered and de- 
ſtroyed ſeventy cities of E pirus and carried away as 
ſlaves 150,000 of the inhabitants. What then 
muſt have been the devaſtations of other Roman 
generals, of Scribonius, of the two Luculluses, of 
Pompey and Ceſar and of the Triurnvirate and of 
Brutus and Caſſius? After theſe terrible ſcourges 
came Boirebiſtes, the Dacian, who extinguithed 
almoſt all the Gallick and Celtick tribes, but 
enabled the Dacians on the Danube to muſter 
200,000 fighting men, that in Strabo's time were 
by civil wars reduced to 40,000. This moderate 
number was ſtill farther diminiſhed by Trajan, 
who made the country a Roman province. Next 


* Strabo, lib. vii. P. 490. To HTepwro! £C90,u7%0v7H 7 
dig IIc Eo war; eas Lan. Tov Atcihor—tevrt 9.5 xa 
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ſucceeded the Goths, who, after the expulſion of 


the Romans, were themſelves expelled by the Huns 
and Hungri, both equally deſtructive to the few 
remaining Getes. 

If the Getes or Thracians were Goths, and the 
Goths Germans, how came Ovid, who lived among 
the Getes and ſpoke their language; how came the 
Romans in general, and in particular Julius Ceſar, 


who knew both, to have made a diſtinction? If 


the Thracians were Germans and the Gauls Ger- 


mans, Ceſar * would not with the ſame breath 


have told us that a body of men conſiſted of 
Gauls and Germans; nor would Plutarch 4 have 
aſſerted that certain detachments were compoſed of 
Thracians and Gauls. Common ſenſe would have 
dictated to ſuch accurate writers to have ſtyled 
them all Germans levied in Thrace or Gaul, if 
they had been really Germans and not diſtinct 
nations. 

If we ſhould pay any attention to the fanciful 
commentators of the Edda, a modern fabrication 
of the 13th century, and admit that Odin in the 
days of Pompey led his valiant Goths from the 
dreary banks of the Mæötis to the delightful coaſts 
of the Baltick, we muſt at the ſame time allow 
that they multiplied amazingly to have caſt a ſu- 
pernumerary ſwarm into Germany before the 
Chriſtian era, a ſpace of 75 years at moſt for 
emigration, peregrination, conqueſt, ſettlement and 
coloniſation. This romance, which is as wiid and 
ridiculous as the Edda itſelf, needs no confutation ; 
as the Goths are acknowledged to have been Ger- 


mans in language and manners, and as the Bel- 


* Czar. Bell. Civ. lib. iii. cap. 4. Gallos Germanoſque 
Pompeius filius adduxerat. 

t Piutarch, Briani, tom. ili, P. 176. Oparas e (M7 TEG x. 
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gick Germans, by Ceſar's account and Strabo's 
reſtimony, croſſed the Rhine at ſuch a remote 
period as to have become Gauls in diale& and 
mode of living, and the Teutoni, a radical 
tribe of the Germans, having, with the Cimbrick 
Gauls, quitted the ſhores of the Baltick, had, 
previoully to the ſuppoſed time of their emigration 
from the * 6:15, been cut to pieces in Icaly by 
Marius and Catulus. 

This ſubject, which is ſo clear, when thus 
viewed in its proper light, has been induſtriouſly 
obſcured by a cloud of quotations from the By- 
zantine hiſtorians and other writers equally inac- 
curate and uninformed. Having already remoyed, 
I preſume, the miſt ſpread before the publick eye 
from this quarter, I ſhall not tire the reader with 
its further diſcuſſion ; but, after having thus proved 
the identity of the Getes and Goths to be not only 
very improbable but even impoſſible, proceed to 
inquire into the origin of the Pitts and Scots, the 
only problem ſtill remaining to be ſolved. 


The Scots proved to have been Celts, 


From Ceſar * and Strabo F and other authors 
we learn that, though the Belgians varicd a little 
from the Celts in their dialect, "they ſtill ſpoke the 
ſame language, the Gallick ; and Tacitus sT words 


* Czar. lib. 1. cap. 1. Belgæ, Acquitani & Celtæ diffe- 
runt inter ſe lingua, inſtitutis et moribus. 

+ Strabo, lib. iv, in initio. Oi ev On rcix u Ang Axvlraiug 
xa: Be\yas 1aksvri; e KeATa;* TE5 HA Axbi rag Tihiws ENA 7— 
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aſcertain that the Gallick was different from the 
German. From this circumſtance therefore it is 
evident that, though we ſhould allow the Belgians 
to be Germans that croſſed the Rhine in ancient 
times, the indigenous Gauls were neither expelled 
nor exterminated, but ſtill conſtituted the maſs of 
the people ; as their language ultimately prevailed. 

Upon the fame principle we may conclude that, 
if the Britith Caledonians were, as Tacitus“ ſuſpected 
from their large limbs and ruddy locks, Germans, 
they were Belgick Germans, or a ſmall tribe that 
adopted the Britiſh language and manners, which 
from Ceſar and Tacitus we know to have been 


Gallick. 


As the ſame Þ and other & authors inform us that 
all the Britons, at the arrival of the Romans, 
painted their bodies, thoſe who remained inde- 
pendent beyond the limits of the Roman province, 
would retain this practice, as a proud mark of 
diſtinction. Hence we find the Caledonians ||, 


* Tacit, Agric. cap. 11. Rutilæ Caledoniam habitantiunz 
come, et magni artus, Germanicam originem aſſeverant. 

+ Ceſar. lib. v. cap. 14. Cantii non differunt multum a 
Gallica conſuetudine.—-Comius the Atrebatian was ſent by 
Ceſar as a ſpy to Britain, as he could ſpeak the Gallick or 
Britiſh, Tacit. Agric. cap. 11. In univerſum æſtimanti 
Gallos vicinum occupäſſe ſolum credibile eſt. Eorum ſacra 
deprehendas religionum perſuaſione; fermo haud multum 
diverſus. | | | 

+ Cæſar. lib. v. cap. 14. Omnes vero Britanni ſe vitro 
mficiunt, quod cœruleum efficit colorem. 

$ Mela. lib. iii. cap. 6. Incertum ob decorem an quid 
aliud vitro corpora inficiunt. 

Herodian in the beginning of the 3d century ſays: Te 9: 
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Eumenius in Panegyrico. Non dico Caledonum alio— 
rumque Pictorum ſilvas paludeſque. 

Amm. Marcellinus, lib. xvii, Sufficiet dici quod eo tem- 
pore Picti in duas gentes diviſi, Dicaledonas & Vecturiones, 
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wherever there is mention of them, ranked amon 
the Picts. The Picts therefore including the Cale- 
donians exiſted in Britain before the Chriſtian era, 
and could not derive their name from the Peucæ or 
Peucini, who, as we learn from Zoſimus “, fought 
among their countrymen, the Goths, in the year 
250 againſt Decius at the mouths of the Danube. 
The firſt reſpectable author, that mentions the 
Scots, is Porphyry f the philoſopher, who remarks 
that in the year 270 the Britiſh and Scotch nations 
had not heard of Moſes and the prophets.” But not 
long before this period we are informed by Tacitus 
that all the Britiſh nations ſpoke Gallick ; and 
therefore, if the Scots here noticed were Britiſh or 
Iriſh, their language renders it impoſſible that they 
ſhould have been freſh adventurers from Germany 


or Scandinavia. For it is clear from much better 


authority than any monkiſh, documents of obſcure 
and modern date that Ireland was peopled from 
Britain, and conſequently that the people ſpoke 
Gallick, as they do at this day. Without appeal- 


ing to the teſtimony of the Greeks and to the 


natural courſe of emigration for the truth of this 
fact, we have the ſanction of Offian, the Caledonian 
Homer, for aſſerting that the Belgians had ſettled 


* Zoſimus, P. 38. Dru de of mepinuPlerres Er M 
Tlz&ux ac xx; Torhes Tapuruborre; —irperVyous. 
Claudian. De tertio conſulatu Honoru. ver. 54. 
- Nec falſo nomine Pictos 
Edomuit. 

+ San. Hieronymus, tom. ili. fol. p. 117, thus tranſ- 
lates Porphyry's words. Neque enim Britannia, provincia 
fertilis tyrannorum, & Scotticæ gentes omneſque uſque ad 
oceanum per circuitum barbaræ g ntes Moyſen prophetaſque 
cognoverant. 

L. Diodorus Siculus, ſub finem lib. v. @ac; Twa; abpuru; 
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for ages before the third century in the ſouth of 
Ireland. If they had not, how was it poſſible for 
them to have multiplied ſo as to have contended 
in the north for the ſovereignty of Ullin, or Ulſter, 
with the Gael, under the command of Conar, great 
grand-uncle of Offian. Theſe facts are detailed at 
length in the ſecond and ſeventh books of Temora, 
and are not the leſs hiſtorical for appearing in a 
poetical form, like the firſt annals aid laws f all 
nations. The noctu nal rencounter between Oſſian 
and the chief uf the Belgians proves that the reli- 
gion, language and manners of the Caledonians and 
their opponents did not eſſentially differ“. In archeo- 
logical queſtions the Greeks conſtantly appealed 
to their Homer, as the moſt ancient and authen- 
tic writer, though his rhapſodies imperfectly im- 
ported by Lycurgus were firſt collected and ar- 
ranged in their preſent form by Piſiſtratus four 
hundred years at leaſt after the death of their au- 
thor. Why ſhould not we foilow their example, 
when our venerable as well as heroick bard fur- 
niſhes whole epiſodes concerning the firſt popula- 
tion of the ſouthern part of Ireland by the Belgians 
and of the northern by the Caledomans, who were 
ſo denominated from their principal town, Dun- 
caldin , which in their language ſtill retains that 
appropriate appellation. 


*The age, in which Homer lived, has never been in- 


conteſtably aſcertained. From the minuteneſs, with which 
he deſcribes events, is it not probable that he lived in or near 
the time of the Trojan war, and like Oſſian left behind him 
the hiſtory of it in verſe? If this conjecture be juſt, his works 
remained floating in the mouths of men above 600 years, till 
Piſiſtratus collected the different rhapſodies, as Macpherſon 
did thoſe of the Celtick bard. 

+ Duncaldin means the © town of hazel,” oppidum co- 
rylorum, as Buchanan remarks, 


Though 
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Though I can have no doubt that the poems of 
Oſſian might have been pre ſerved by oral recitation 
and thus trai.ſt1..cted from generation to generation; 
as | have myſelf heard a man, who was no pro- 
feſſional bard, rehearſe the ſeventh book of Te- 
mora, and others of inferiour rank repeat the de- 
ſcriptions of battles in Fingal and the beautiful 
exordium of Trathal publiſhed by Dr. Smith, yet 
I do not mean here to inſiſt on that evidence of 
their authenticity, ſince it has been already ſuffi- 
ciently diſcuſſed by Dr. Blair, Dr. Macnicol and 
Dr. Smith. TI chooſe rather to confirm their opi- 
nions by the removal of a vulgar error, which de- 
nies to the Gallick nations all literary records. How 
ſuch an abſurd notion could have prevailed, when 
it is ſo expreſsly contradicted by the words of Ceſar, 
it is not eaſy to conceive, were not indolence and 
inattention and prejudice common to authors with 
the reſt of mankind. What are his expreſſions ? 
« Some“ perſons continue learning the doctrine (of 
the Druids) for twenty years, and think it irreli- 
gious to commit it to writing, though in alraoſt 
every other public buſineſs, and in their private ac- 
counts, they uſe the Greek characters.” Though 
the Druids, like ſome other prietts, would for no 
very myſterious reaſon make a myſtery of their 
religion, yet, as they could have no motive, they 
did not endeavour, to prevent written documents 
on other ſubjects. Accordingly we find that the 
Helvetians kept in Greek letters a regular muſter- 


* Cxſar. De Bello Gallico, lib. vi. cap. 13. Nonnulli an- 
nos vicenos in diſciplina permanent, neque fas eſſe exiſtimant 
ea (pro ea lege eam meo periculo) literis mandare ; quum in 
reliquis fere rebus publicis privatiſque rationibus Græcis li- 
teris utantur, | 


Strabo, lib. iv, p. 273. Maocanic C Ts Taratas 
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roll * of all the men, women and children, of whom 
their three cantons conſiſted, Now the ancient 
Greek characters, which, as we learn from Pliny 1 
and Tacitus Þ, the Latins only copied, were the 
{ame as the Phenician &, or, if you will, the Pelaſ- 
gick or Egyptian. What reaſon then 1s there to 
imagine that the Phenicians, that traded to Bri- 
tain as well as to Greece and Spain and Italy, did 
not communicate the uſe of letters to the Britons, 
who, as they muſt, like the reſt of the Gauls, have 
made a ſtudy of aſtronomy and other branches of 
natural philoſophy, cannot be ſuppoſed excluſively 

to have neglected letters ? 
For who can believe that nations | who incul- 
cated 


* Czſar, Bell. Gall. lib. i. cap. 21. In caſtris Helvetio- 
rum tabulæ repertæ ſunt literis Grecis confectæ et ad Cæ- 
farem perlatæ; quibus in tabulis nominatim ratio confecta 
erat, qui numerus domo exiſſet eorum qui arma ferre poſſent 
et item ſeparatim pueri, ſenes muliereſque. 

+ Plinii Hiſt. lib. vii. cap. 58. Veteres Græcas (literas) 
fuifſe eaſdem pæne, que nunc ſunt Latinz, indicio erit Del- 
phica tabula antiqui æris. - Vide eundem, cap. 57. In La- 
tium eas (literas) attulerunt Pelaſgi. 

+ Tacit. Annales, lib. xi. cap. 14. Formæ literis Latinis 
que veterrimis Græcorum. 
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Plinii Hiſt. lib. viii. cap. 58. Literas ſemper arbitror 
Aſſyrias fuiſſe; ſed alii apud Ægyptios a Mercurio, ut Gel- 
lius; alji apud Syros repertas volunt. Utique in Græciam 
intuliſſe & Phœnice Cadmum ſedecim numero. 

Tacit. Annal. lib. xi. cap. 14. Inde (ex Ægypto) Phœ- 
nicas, quia mari præpollebant, intuliſſe (literas) Græciæ, glo- 
riamque adeptos, tanquam repererint, qua acceperant. 

Ceæſar de Bello Gallico, lib. vi. cap. 13. In primis hoc 
volunt perſuadere, non interire animas, ſed ab aliis poſt 
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cated the immortality and tranſmigration of ſouls 
and the contempt of death, as the neceſſary con- 
ſequence; who made the ſtars and their motions, 
the extent of the univerſe, the magnitude of the 
earth, the nature of things and the power and 
energy of the deity the ſubjects of ſcholaſtic diſ- 
Cipline, ſhould have been ſo dull of apprehenſion 
as not to have either themſelves made, or readily 
adopted when made, ſo uſeful a diſcovery ? Such 
ſtupidity does not tally with the acuteneſs of men, 
who, notwithſtanding Diodorus's * fabulous ac- 
count of the matter, ſeem to have invented tele- 
ſcopes, and perhaps to have communicated the 
lecret to Pythagoras F, as they could bring the 
moon ſo near as to exhibit in its face excreſcences 
like ſpots on the earth. | 

From the ſuperiour fairneſs of complexion ob- 
ſervable in the Braminical caſt of Indoos and from 
their own hiſtorical traditions we may infer that 
the Shanſcrit, the ſacred and molt ancient language 
of India, came from Scythia or Tartary, a country 
that no man can ſuppoſe to be now more learned 
than the Highlands of Scotland. Yet the aſtrono- 


mortem tranſire ad alios; atque hoc maxime ad virtutem 
excitari putant, metu mortis neglecto. Multa præterea de 
ſideribus atque eorum motu, de mundi ac terrarum magnl- 
tudine, de rerum natura, de deorum immortalium vi ac po- 
teſtate diſputant & juventuti tradunt. | 

Diogenes Laertius in Procemio, Tn; Oinooo@1cs ggYov E£vics 
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+ See The Reign of George III. vol. iv, p. 114 &c. 
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mical * tables found in different parts of that pen- 
inſula and introduced in all likelihood by the con- 
quering Bramins prove that it was diſtinguiſhed for 
mathematical ſcience five thouſand years ago, and 
poſſeſſed of its Napiers, Maclaurins and Stewarts, 
before the Phenicians F acquired the knowledge of 
letters. The Indian or Shanſcrit characters , which 
conſiſt of 16 vowels and 34 conſonants and are 
fimilar to the Tangutick, differ totally from the 
letters of Europe and the Weſtern Aſia. The 
Chineſe reſemble no other characters and the Ethi- 
opicky ſtand in the ſame predicament |. © There 
are,” lays Aſtle, © ſeveral alphabets uſed in different 
parts of Aſia, which are entirely different not only 
from the Shanſcrit and all thoſe proceeding from 
that ſource, but even from the Phenician and all its 
derivatives. Towards the cloſe therefore of the 
paragraph he adds that, “hence it is reaſonable to 
conclude that different men in different regions hit 
upon this diſcovery.” 

Why then ſhould not the Celts J, who were 
deemed acute and ingenious ** and cultivated ſo 
many ſublime ſciences, have been able to invent 
alphabetick writing? The truth is that Plato FF 
renders the matter extremely probable, as he ſome- 


* See Playfair's Diſſertation on the Aſtronomy of the 
Indoos, in the Tranſactions of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh, p. 169. : 

+ Dionyſius of Halicarnafſus ſays, that the Pelaſgians, 
whom Aſtle from the form of their letters affirms to have 
been Phenicians, brought the invention into Italy only 1750 
years before the Chriſtian era. 

t Mr. Aſtle's Origin of Writing, p. 48. 

8 Toid. p. 90. 

bid. p. 49. 

q{ Diodorus Siculus, lib. v. 

* Cæſar. lib. v. Bell. Gall, 

++ See Altle, p. 46. 
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where tells us that the Hyperborean had no affinity to 
the Greek characters, and it appears from Diodorus 
Siculus *, Suidas and other authors already quoted, 

that by Hyperboreans the ancient Greeks meant the 
Britons, and not the inhabitants of the north-weſt 
of Aſia and north-eaſt of Europe, whom they de- 
ſignated by the appellation of Scythians and Celto- 
Scythians. Certain viſionariesF have written enor- 
mous volumes to convince us that many ages mult 
have elapſed, before men invented even language, 
though converſation by articulate ſounds 1s as na- 


tural to man (the I wepo/ avipurc;) as bleating is to 


a theep. In imitation of theſe profound "(ages 
others contend that the diſcovery of letters, a (till 
greater myſtery, was infinitely ſlower in its progreſs. 
Why then ſhould we be ſurpriſed at their idea that 
the rational biped went for many ages upon all 
four? The real fact is that few diſcoveries can be 
juſtly deemed modern, and that the Europeans 
having, after a relapſe into barbariſm, lately emerged 
again from a night of ignorance, miltake & for 
novel inventions arts known from time immemo- 
rial, though occalionally loſt in different countries 
through the irruptions of deſolating Goths and 
Vandals. 

When the Romans introduced, as Pliny || ſays, 
the uſe of the lonick characters in the reign of 
Tarquinius Priſcus, they hardly acknowledged as 
Greek the Hetruſcan characters, which ſome are 
pleaſed to call Pelaſgick. Does not this circum» 


* Diodorus Siculus, lib. v. 


+ See Monboddo's Origin of Language. 
3 Homer. II. A. v. 250. 


$ See Dutens, Origiae des Découvertes attribuces aux! Mo- 
dernes. 


|| Lib. vii. cap. 57. | 
F ſtance 
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ſtance powerfully ſupport the conjecture, that the 
Romans borrowed their firſt characters from the 
Umbrians and other Gauls, whom, as Pliny * and 
other antiquaries aſſert, they found on the banks of 
the Tiber? If this reaſoning be juſt, we need not 


wonder that the ancient letters engraved on ſtones 


in the Britiſh iſles reſemble the Roman, ſince the 
Roman were only copies from the Celtick or Bri- 
tiſh. The Celts, whole territories ſeem to have 
extended over the greateſt part of Europe, were too 
great a nation and too far advanced in civilifationF 
to have been deſtitute of letters, which Jackſon 
traces up to the 150th year after the flood. From 
the manuſcripts in Aſtle's & poſſcſſion it is proved 
that the Celts of North Briton wrote their language 
in a beautiful and appropriate character about a thou- 
ſand years ago. Why then might they not, like other 
nations, have in ſucceſſion written it in a ſimilar man- 
ner for any number of centuries ||? A gentleman near 
Bunaw in Argyleſhire has a manuſcript thought for 
good reaſons to be 400 years older than Aſtlc's. 
The diſcovery of unknown characters in Tartary 
during the reign of Peter the Great demonſtrates 
that the art of writing may, like others, be loſt, and 
that the rude and illiterate Rate of a country at the 
preſent moment is no certain proof that it was not 
poſſeſſed of learning and refinement in a remote 
period, 

That the Gauls of Britain did not borrow their 
letters from the Latins is clear, becauſe the 


Lib. ili. cap. 4, & 5. Umbrorum gens antiquiſima Italia 
exiſtimatur. 

+ Lib. i. already quoted. 

+ Aſtle, p. 46. 

8 Idem, p. 123. 

Dr. Macnico!' Remarks, p. 302. 
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Gallick “, like the Phenician characters, are pro- 
perly but ſixteen, the number introduced into 
Greece by Cadmus, and becauſe the Britons had 
no connection with the Romans till the time of 
Julius Ceſar, when the Latin alphabet was com- 
pleted. Indeed, as the Romans, or the colony of 
Aolians that founded Rome, did not adopt 
the Greek but Celtick ꝙ names expreſſive of al- 
phabetic writing, it is probable that the art was 
not communicated to them by Greeks, but by the 
Celts who then ſurrounded their city, and who 
had previouſly either invented it themſelves or re- 
ceived it from the Phenicians. 

For a ſimilar reaſon the Celtic letters of Britain 
did not come through Marſeilles, becauſe in that 
caſe their characters would have aſſumed a dif- 
ferent form and been as numerous as the Greek ; 
and it does not appear either from Ceſar's or from 
Strabo's words before quoted that the Gauls in the 
neighbourhood even of Marſeilles did not uſe 
another character beſide the Greek. 

The Druidical religion with its train of prieſts 
and human ſacrifices is thought by many to have 
been Syriack or Phenician. it this conjecture be 


juſtly founded, as ſome cuſtoms till prevalent in 


the Highlands of Scotland ſeem to evince, it is 


* The Gallick and Iriſh characters are the ſame, the 
people being the fame and ſpeaking the fame language, with 
this difference, that the Iriſh dialect has in confequence of 
conyueſt been corrupted in proportion to the corruption 
of manners in Ireland. 

+ Quintilian. lib. i. cap. 6.—olica ratio, cui ſermo 
noſter (Latinus) eſt ſimillimus. 

A letter among the Romans was not the Greek word 
gramma, but litera, from the Celtic /zzir, To write was not 
grapho, but ſcribo, from the Celtic feribh, & C. A book 


was not the Greek &:6/os, but 1:iber, from the fallick or Celtick 
iether, & c 
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reaſonable to conclude that, ſince the continental * 
Gauls conſidered Britain as the cradle of their re- 
ligion and the univerſity for the initiation as well 
as education of their youth, letters commenced 
there with its introduction; ſince they would have 
appeared as marvellous to the natives as the ſpeak- 
ing paper ſeemed to the Mexicans. Now the 
Grcek alphabet was completed about the time of 
the Trojan war, or 1200 years before the Chriſtian 
era, and the Gallick alphaber contains only the 
number imported by Cadmus. Hence the Gallick 
characters, if not of native but foreign invention, 
muſt have been imported before that period by 
the Phenicians, whole commerce with Britain was 
certainly of a much earlier date; as we find the 
tin F of the Caſſiterides in the ſhield of Agamem- 


non and in the armour of Achilles, the hero of the 


Iliad ; and we learn from Herodotus F that in his 
days the iflands, from which the Phenicians brought 
it, were ſtill unknown to the Greeks. 

If the Gallick or Iriſh characters thus flowed 
from the ſame ſource with the Greek and Latin, 
why ſhould we be ſurpriſed at the reſemblance be- 
tween them, or between the Iriſh and Saxon letters, 
ſince the latter & were derived from the former? 


For 


* Cæſar, De Bell. Gall. lib. vi, cap. 13. Diſciplina in Bri- 
tannia reperta atque inde in Galliam tranflata eſſe exiſti- 
matur ; et nunc quidiligentius eam rem cognoſcere volunt, 
plerumque illò diſcendi cauſa proficiſcuntur. 

7 Hom. II. A. v. 25. AuGerc; o 5 K X01 EbHCO KAOTITECOLOS 

Ze v. 612. Teve: de 2 aug * KATTVTECOLO, 
f Ockic, Co 125. OuTe vhs 030% Kc nc, £X TWY, 


8 AETTTEQOS 7 n Oer. 


Extract from Lhwyd's Letter from Oxford, Nov. 17015 in 
Mona Antiqua: * I met in the library at Cambridge a manu- 
ſcript on a thick parchment in that character we call Iriſh, 


but was indeed anciently the Britiſh, whence they and the 
Saxons received it,” 


Sir 
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For Tacitus records that in his days, about the 
year 108, the ſecret“ of letters was unknown 
to males as well as females among the Ger- 
mans ; and, when they did adopt this improve- 
ment, their antipathy to the Romans would pre- 
vent them from adopting the form of their let- 
ters rather than that of the Gallick or Britiſh, 
which, it ſhould ſeem from the oldeſt ſpecimens . 
of the Saxon now remaining, had now become; 
as might naturally be expected in a Roman 
province, partly Roman. Since alphabetick writ- 
ing then, and cultivated F life, were common 
among the Celtick tribes for ages before they 
commenced among the Germans, what reaſon 
is there for ſuppoling that the Caledonians and 
the, colonies of them that croſſed the ſeas into 
Ireland, did not retain the practice? We have 
been told of Herculanean manuſcripts that have ſur- 
vived an eruption of Veſuvius eighteen centuries 
ago. Why ſhould Italian parchment or vellum be 
leſs corruptible than Celtick ? A paſſage alrcady 
quoted from Diodorus Siculus proves that al- 
phabetick writing was only in its infancy ameng 
the Greeks in the days of Homer. How then 
but in the Celtick manner was that poetical 
taſte formed that ſerved as a baſis for the poetry 


3 


Sir James Ware, the Camden of his age and nation, 
ſays that the Iriſh alphabet was borrowed from the Britiſh, 
and that the Saxon characters were nearly the ſame as the 
Iriſh ; and Camden inclines to the ſame opinion, | 


* Tacit, De Moribus Germ. cap. 1. 
viri pariter et femiuæ ignorant. 


+ Czfar, De Bell. Gall. lib. i. cap. 23. Neque enim 
conferendum eſſe Gallorum cum Germanorum agro, neque 
hanc conſuetudinem victus cum illa comparandam. 
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reaſonable to conclude that, ſince the continental 
Gauls conſidered Britain as the cradle of their re- 
ligion and the univerſity for the initiation as well 
as education of their youth, letters commenced 
there with its introduction; ſince they would have 
appeared as marvellous to the natives as the ſpeak- 
ing paper ſeemed to the Mexicans. Now the 
Gricek alphabet was completed about the time of 
the Trojan war, or 1200 years before the Chriſtian 
era, and the Gallick alphabet contains only the 
number imported by Cadmus. Hence the Gallick 
characters, if not of native but foreign invention, 
muſt have been imported before that period by 
the Phenicians, whole commerce with Britain was 
certainly of a much earlier date; as we find the 
tin of the Caſſiterides in the ſhield of Agamem- 
non and in the armour of Achilles, the hero of the 
Iliad; and we learn from Herodotus 4 that in his 
days the iſlands, from which the Phenicians brought 
it, were ſtill unknown to the Greeks. 


If the Gallick or Iriſh characters thus flowed 


from the fame ſource with the Greek and Latin, 


why ſhould we be ſurpriſed at the reſemblance be- 
tween them, or between the Iriſh and Saxon letters, 
ſince the latter & were derived from the former? 


For 


* Czſar, De Bell. Gall. lib. vi. cap. 13. Diſciplina in Bri- 
tannia reperta atque inde in Galliam tranſlata eſſe exiſti- 
matur; et nunc qui diligentius eam rem cognoſcere volunt, 
plerumque illò diſcendi cauſa proficiſcuntur. 

7 Hom. II. A. v. 2 5. Aden d KEUTEO KAY EVHEOS KAT TITEEONOS 

. v. 013; Ter de 0; A ανοον ec LATTbTECOLO, 

> OuXtic, C. 125.  OuTe vice; 01 O Kaceirig e SM, EX TWU 
6 X&TTbTECIS Av UTC | 

Extract from Lhwyd's Letter from Oxſord, Nov. 1701, in 
Mona Antiqua: „I met 1n the library at Cambridge a manu- 
ſcript on a thick parchment in that character we call Iriſh, 
but was indeed anciently the Britiſh, whence they and the 
Saxons received it.“ | 


Sir 
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For Tacitus records that in his days, about the 
year 108, the ſecret“ of letters was unknown 
to males as well as females among the Ger— 
mans; and, when they did adopt this improve- 
ment, their antipathy to the Romans would pre- 
vent them from adopting the form of their let- 
ters rather than that of the Gallick or Britiſh, 
which, it ſhould ſeem from the oldeſt ſpecimens , 
of the Saxon now remaining, had now become, 
as might naturally be expected in a Roman 
province, partly Roman. Since alphabetick writ- 
ing then, and cultivated F life, were common 
among the Celtick tribes for ages befure they 
commenced among the Germans, what reaſon 
is there for ſuppoling that the Caledonians and 
the colonies of them that croſſed the ſeas into 
Ireland, did not retain the practice? We have 
been told of Herculanean manuſcripts that have ſur- 
vived an eruption of Veſuvius eighteen centuries 
ago. Why ſhould Italian parchment or vellum be 
leſs corruptible than Celtick ? A palſlage alrcady 
quoted from Diodorus Siculus proves that al- 
phabetick writing was only in its infancy among 
the Greeks in the days of Homer. How then 
but in the Celtick manner was that poetical 
taſte formed that ſerved as a baſis for the poetry 


Sir James Ware, the Camden of his age and nation, 
ſays that the Iriſh alphabet was borrowed from the Britiſh, 
and that the Saxon characters were nearly the ſame as the 
Iriſh ; and Camden inclines to the ſame opinion, | 


* Tacit, De Moribus Germ. cap. i. Literarum ſecreta 
viri pariter et femine@ ignorant. 


+ Czfar, De Bell. Gall. lib. i. cap. 23. Neque enim 
conferendum eſſe Gallorum cum Germayorum agro, neque 
hanc conſuetudinem victus cum illa comparandam, 
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of Homer? Many other poets of no mean talents 
muſt have preceded him beſide Muſzeus. How] 
were his or their pieces ſaved from the gulph of 
oblivion but by recitation ? Are we not expreſsly 
told that his rhapſodies were actually rehearſed like 
the fragments of Offian, and collected at laſt by 
Piſiſtratus, as Oſſian's by Macpherſon? The obvious 


_ concluſion is, that Offian's remaining works are 


genuine hiſtorical as well as poetical compoſitions, 
which prove that, if ſome of the Scots came, as 
is generally allowed, from Ireland, they were till 
a Gallick race, and probably Celts expelled by 
their more powerful neighbours the Belgians, and 
the deſcendants of the Celts mentioned by Oſſian 
as the inhabitants of Ulſter, who, in conjunction 
with their Caledonian relations, ſubdued the Pitts 
and other ſouthern tribes of Scotland. Nor will 
ſuch an event be thought ſurpriſing, much leſs 
incredible, by thoſe who know that a few of 
the ſame race, firſt under the renowned Duke of 
Montroſe, next under his heroick deſcendant, the 
Viſcount Dundee, achieved a ſimilar exploit; and 
that, as late as the year 1745, the misled inha- 
bitants of a few pariſhes of theſe gallant moun- 
taineers, overran all Scotland and ſhook even 
England to its centre, obliging its people, who 
had, through the difuſe of arms, then forgot their 
uſual military habits, to have recourſe, like the 
ancient Britons, to foreign auxiliaries. 

Had the Scots been Peucz or Peucini, who 
were Goths, how could Porphyry aſſert that the 
Scottiſh nations had not heard of Moſes and of the 
prophets, when Procopius tells us that all the 
Goths not only uſed the ſame language and law, 
but alſo profeſſed the dogmas of the Arian hereſy ? 
Had the Scots been Goths, how could Giraldus 

Cambrenſis, 
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S brenſis *, who traverſed the whole of Ireland 
an the eleventh century, declare that © the Irith and 
the Scots ſpoke the ſame language, wore ſimilar 
garments and arms, and practited ſimilar habits 
and cuſtoms *” heir language, their armour and 
mode of life would have been Tevtonick ; ; and, if 
they had not been Gauls, two thirds of their vo- 
cables would not have been, as the archeologiſt 
Lhwyd r affirms, Welch. Nor would John Ma- 
jor Þ have ſaid that © the deſcent of the Scotch 
from the [Iriſh is plain, one half ſpeaking Gallick 
in his time, and more in preceding periods.” 

Nor would even the modern dialect of the Scotch 
Lowlanders be old Englith, as we find it, but 
the Norle or ſome other branch of the Teutonick; 
its cloſe affinity to the Engliſh ſpoken ſince the 
Norman conqueſt indiſputably proves it to be of 
late date and to have been introduced into Scot- 
land ſince that event. Nor is the mode of its in- 
troduction in the leaſt inexplicable. Though the 


x: Topog. Hibernie, p. 737- Quoniam igitur Hiber- 
nienſes ab iſtis, ut aiunt, origi inalem lineam ducunt, a Gai— 
delo et Scotia Gaideli et Scott ſunt, hicut et nati, ſic et 
nominati. Gaidelus iſte, ut aſſerunt, Hibernicam linguam 
comp oſuit, quæ et Gaidelach dicitur quaſi ex omnibus lin- 
guis collecta. Scotia quoque pars inſulæ Brytannicæ Aqui- 
lonaris, quia gens originaliter ab 1is propagata tertia illam 
habitare digaoſec itur; quod tam lingua quam cultus, tam 
armorum etiam quam morum e uſque in hodiernum 
provat diem. 

Extract from Lhwyd's Letter to Rowland, in his Mona 
Antiqua, dated, Sligo, March 12, 1699. have trauflated 
Mr. Rav's Dictionarium Trilingue into their (Iriſh) lau— 
guage, which in two-thirds, or thereabouts, agrees with ours 
(cht Welch).“ 

: Extract from Stillingfleet's Origines, p. 252. John 
Maj ajor confeſſes that the Scots were derived from the Iriſh, 
which 15 plain by their language; as in his time half the 
nation ſpoke Irin, and before t hat time more.“ 
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of Homer? Many other poets of no mean talents 
muſt have preceded him beſide Muſzeus. 'How. 
were his or their pieces ſaved from the gulph of 
oblivion but by recitation ? Are we not expreſsly 
told that his rhapſodies were actually rehearſed like 
the fragments of Oſſian, and collected at laſt by 
Piſiſtratus, as Oſſian's by Macpherſon? The obvious 
concluſion is, that Offian's remaining works are 
genuine hiſtorical as well as poetical compoſitions, 
which prove that, if ſome of the Scots came, as 
is generally allowed, from Ireland, they were till 
a Gallick race, and probably Celts expelled by 
their more powerful neighbours the Belgians, and 
the deſcendants of the Celts mentioned by Oſſian 
as the inhabitants of Ulſter, who, in conjunction 
with their Caledonian relations, ſubdued the Pits 
and other ſouthern tribes of Scotland. Nor will 
ſuch an event be thought ſurpriſing, much leſs 
incredible, by thoſe who know that a few- of 
the ſame race, firſt under the renowned Duke of 
Montroſe, next under his heroick deſcendant, the 
Viſcount Dundee, achieved a ſimilar exploit; and 
that, as late as the year 1745, the misled inha- 
bitants of a few pariſhes of theſe gallant moun- 
taineers, overran all Scotland and ſhook even 
England to its centre, obliging its people, who 
had, through the diſuſe of arms, then forgot their 
uſual military habits, to have recourſe, like the 
ancient Britons, to foreign auxiliaries. 

Had the Scots been Peucæ or Peucini, who 
were Goths, how could Porphyry aſſert that the 
Scottiſh nations had not heard of Moſes and of the 
prophets, when Procopius tells us that all the 
Goths not only uſed the ſame language and law, 
but alſo profeſſed the dogmas of the Arian hereſy? 


Had the Scots been Goths, how could Giraldus 
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©-robrenſis *, who traverſed the wlrole of Ireland 
in the eleventh century, declare that © the Iriſh and 
the Scots ſpoke the ſame language, wore ſimilar 
garments and arms, and practiſed ſimilar habits 
and cuſtoms ?” 'j heir language, their armour and 
mode of life would have been Teutonick ; and, if 
they had not been Gauls, two thirds of their vo- 
cables would not have been, as the archeologift 
Lhwyd r affirms, Welch. Nor would John Ma- 
jor F have ſaid that © the deſcent of the Scotch 
from the Iriſh is plain, one half ſpeaking Gallick 
in his time, and more in preceding periods.” 

Nor would even the modern dialect of the Scotch 
Lowlanders be old Englith, as we find it, but 
the Norle or ſome other branch of the Teutonick; 
its cloſe affinity to the Engliſn ſpoken ſince the 
Norman conquelt indiſputably proves it to be of 
late date and to have been introduced into Scot- 
land ſince that event. Nor is the mode of its in- 
troduction in the leaſt inexplicable. Though the 


* Topog. Hiberniæ, p. 737. Quoniam 1gitur Hiber- 
nienſes ab iſtis, ut aiunt, originalem lineam ducunt, a Gai- 
delo et Scotia Gaideli et Scott ſunt, ficut et nati, fic et 
nominati. Gaidelus iſte, ut aſſerunt, Hibernicam linguam 
compoſuit, quæ et Gaidelach dicitur quaſi ex omnibus lin- 
guis collecta. Scotia quoque pars inſulæ Brytannice Aqui- 
lonaris, quia gens originaliter ab 1is propagata tertia illam 
habitare dignoſcitur; quod tam lingue quam cultus, tam 
armorum etiam quam morum (ratio) uſque in hodiernum 
probat diem. | 

+ Extract from Lhwyd's Letter to Rowland, in his Mona 
Antiqua, dated, Sligo, March 12, 1699. * have trauſlated 

Mr. Ray's Dictionarium Trilingue into their (Iriſh) lan- 
_ guage, which in two-thirds, or thereabouts, agrees with ours 
(the Welch).” 

Extract from Stillingfleet's Origines, p. 252. © John 
Major confeſſes that the Scots were derived from the Iriſh, 
which is plain by their language; as in his time half the 
nation ſpoke Iriſh, and before that time more.“ | 
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uſurpation, the violence and cruelty of the con- 
queror forced many fugitives into Scotland, theit 
numbers had made no ſenſible alteration in the 
ancient language. For we are informed by Sir 
David Dalrymple * in his Annals, that Malcolm 
the Third, called Kenmor or Greathead, performed 
the office of interpreter between his Saxon conſort 
and the Scottiſh eccleſiaſticks, whoſe vernacular 
tongue was then Gallick ; and it 1s evident even to 
ſimplicity that, if the clergy could not, the laity 
could much leſs, ſpeak the language of England. 
This fact is confirmed by Buchanan , who ſays 
that “ all Scotland then uſed its ancient language 
and inſtitutions.” Now, as this incontrovertible 
event occurred only 220 years after the extinction 
of the Picts as a ſeparate people, how could the 
whole nation have ſpoken Gallick, had the Scots, 
the ruling nation, or even the ſubdued Picts, been 
Goths and conſequently uſed a dialect of the Teu- 
tonick ? Indeed a man mult be totally unacquainted 
with the Celtick, if he does not diſcover in the 
names of the mountains, rivers and towns of the 
diſtricts occupied by the Picts ſufficient veſtiges of 
their Celtick language. Pelloutier could fee no- 
thing but what was Celtick, and Pinkerton, as a 


counterbalance, finds nothing but what is Gothick. 


I believe that the truth lies between the two, and 
therefore ſteer a middle courſe, remarking, how- 


Sir David Dalrymple's Annals, vol. i. p. 35. Sir Da- 


vid, copying Turgot, the Queen's confeſſor, ſays: “ For 
the reformation of certain erroneous practices, which pre- 
vailed in the Scottiſh church, Margaret held frequent con- 
ferences with the Scottiſh clergy. The king underſtood 
the Gaelick language as well as the Saxon. He willingly 
performed the office of interpreter between his conſort and 
the Scottiſh eccleſiaſticks.“ 

+ Buchanani Hiſtoria, folio, p. 1159. Cum tota tum Sco- 
tia priſco ſermone et inſtitutis uteretur, 
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ever, as a corroboration of my laſt argument that, 
beſide the concurring teſtimonies of all hiſtorians, 
there is an irrefragable evidence that the Picts 


were actually conquered by the Scots. In Newte's 


Tour in Scotland are theſe words: * A ſilver medal, 

value half-a-crown, was given by a gentleman in 
Argyleſhire to Mr. George Dempſter, and loſt by 
him at Pool- Ewe in Roſsſhire, with this inſcription, 
* Robertus Dei gratia Rex Scotorum Princeps Pic- 
torum.”” This fact is authenticated by Vir. Demp- 
ſter and Dr. Thorkelin, Profeſſor of Hiſtory and 
Civil Law in the Univerſity of Copenhagen. 
Does not this anecdote demonſtrate that the con- 
queſt of the Picts was {till freth in the minds of the 
Scots at the diſtance of 500 years from the date of 
the event, and commemorated by them as the re- 
duction of Wales was by the Engliſh? Who ſet 
the example 1s uncertain ; though, as the turn of 
expreſſion is a little different, priority of time 
would ſcem to juſtify a claim to priority of inven- 
tion, and Bruce, at ſuch a diſtance of time from 
the event, was not probably the firſt Scottiſh king 
who aſſumed the title. If a fact related by all the 
Scottiſh hiſtorians requires any corroboration, it is 
found in the Regiſter of St. Andrew's and in the 
Chronicle F of the Picts, both of which admit the 
extinction of the Pictiſn kingdom by the Scots and 
aſſign irreligion and immorality as the cauſes. That 
a tribe of northern freebooters, probably Cimbrick 


* Regiſt. Sancti Andre. Deleto igitur funditus Pictorum 
regno et a Scotis occupato &Cc. 

Chronicon Pictorum. Cinadius filius Alpini primus 
Scottorum rexit—Pictaviam, a Pictis nominatam quos Cina- 
dius delevit. Deus enim eos pro merito ſue malitiæ alienos 
et otioſos hæreditate dignatus eſt facere, quia illi non ſolum 
deum, fed miſſam et præcepta ſpreverunt, fed et in jure 
K quitatis aliis æqui pariter noluerunt. 


G Gauls, 


of Ireland by the Caledonians, 


4® 


Gauls, ſettled on the eaſtern coaſt of Scotland, 
can hardly be doubted, as ſo many Daniſh inva- 
ſions are mentioned by the Scottiſh hiſtorians. 
But, though by their military habits they preſerved 
for ſome time the ſoyereign ſway in a conſiderable 
diſtrict, they were not ſufficiently numerous to effect 
a radical change in the original language and 
manners of the country. In the days of Bede 
perhaps ſufficient time had not elapſed for aſſimi- 


lating the languages of the Picts and the aborigines ; 


and he might therefore juſtly glory in thinking that 


the praiſes of God were celebrated through Britain 


in five different idioms; though the various dil- 
tricts of the Saxon heptarchy might poſlibly differ 
as much in their dialects as the three diviſions 
of Scotland under the Britons, Scots and Picts. 
Some modern viſionaries, building on Bede's 
ſandy foundation and truſting to Hibernian fictions 
and ridiculous monaſtic fabrications, repair to Ire- 
land as a ſtorehouſe of nations in order to people 
Scotland with Picts and Scots, whom they will 
have to be Goths. 

To mend the matter, they pitch upon Argyle- 
ſhire as the ſeat of theſe Scots or Goths, the ſpot 
where the Celtick or Gallick always was and is 
now ſpoken in its greateſt purity. Would not the 
reverſe have been the caſe, had the Scots been 
of Tcutonick origin? The Highlands would 
ſtill be noted for the groſſeſt Gothick, and, inſtead 
of preſerving poems careſſed by the conqueror of 
Italy as the Iliad was by Alexander, would have 
only exhibited ſuch rhvmes as Pinkerton has 
publiſhed. Theſe fabuliſts alſo make that very 


part of Ireland, which in the days of Fingal * 


* 'The whole ſtory of the two epick poems called Fingal 
and Temora is founded on the afliſtance given to the Gael 
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could not withſtand a foreign invaſion without 
Caledonian auxiliaries, ſoon after his death fo very 
populous as to caſt a ſwarm of»conquerors into 
the country from which its inhabitants ſprung ; 
and theſe too quitted fertile regions to ſeize upon 
barren mountains. The fact certainly i is that, if 
any Hibernians joined the aboriginal mountaineers, 
they could only be few in number, as * in Offian's 
time ; and the united tribes were from the Sgoths 
or boats, in which they appeared on the coaſts and 
lakes, called by the Picts and other nations Sgots or 
Scots, a name, however, {till unknown and dit- 
avowed among them. This etymology of the name 
is the more probable that we find in Oſſian's poems 
the Fingalians poſſeſſed of boats called Sgothsf with 
which they braved the fury of their ſtormy teas, 
and that it is agreeable to Claudian's deſcription of 
the icy Ierne and to his piles of ſlain Scots. 
None but this ſyſtem, which is conformable to 
the hiſtorical epiſodes in Oſſian's Temora, can 
account for the univerſal prevalence of the Celtick 


* Smith's Sean Dana, p. 228. 


T. op. 4 Ara DE BDC 


- Chruinnich a chnidac mu 


Fhin. 
Ba choigrich clan Inſefiil ; 


Sheas tad, gach fear sa ſlilẽa 
'na dhorn, 
Sa ſhuil fo chörſaid eir Fin- 
ghael, 
Amhuil ſoluis fo rela dorcha, 


Tra bhis choil eir chrith 'ſaa 
ſpeir ri borbhan, 
+ Ibid. p. 62. 


 Greaſam fon ſgoth fo na 


dhäil. 
Tha ſgoth na mana aig im- 
eachd, 


His hoſt gathered round Fin. 


Strangers were the ſons of 
Inis fail; 


They ſtood each with his 


ſpear in his graip, 

And his eye under his helmct 
on Fineal, 

Like a light under dark 
clouds, 

While the wood is in a tremor 
and the iky murmurs. 


Let me haſten in this boat to 
meet him. 

The boat of the matron is in 
motion. 


G 2 in 
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in Scotland down to the days of Malcolm Ken— 
mor, a fa& which 1s eſtabliſhed on roo firm a baſis 
to be ſhaken. * Conar*,” ſays Oſſian, was 
brother to Trathal, Head of the men whoſe buſi- 
neſs was ſlaughter. The blood of his foes was on a 
thouſand ſtreams, and with his fame were filled 
the vali-ys of Erin, As with the placid biceze of 
the wind, While it is gentle. The mighty tribes 
of Uilin afſeinbled 3 They ſent a prefling meſſage 
to the king of ſwords: o the king of the valiant 
race of the 1 mountains, The ſeed of Selma renowned 
for mighty heroes.” 

* Fiem the ſouth aroſe the princes of Erin In 


the con pact darkneſs of their ſtrong rage. In the 
black cavern of Moina cloſe to each other Amid 


whiſpers ſmothering their words Oft they ſaid 
round the hill, whence were ſeen the bare ghoſts 
of their men Showing their dark-red bending 


forms From grey broken rocks on the plain, 


Recalling the memory of the fame of the Belgæ, 


* Temora, b. 2. 
&« Ba bhraer Conar de Thrathal, 
Cean nam fer dha 'n dan am bas, 
Fuil a naid- mu inhile ſrd, 
Le chliu [na glin nah Erin, 
Mar fhaital befach na gaoi 'fi fan. 
Chruinnich cinacha mor Ullin, 

Chuir iad cuirre gu Ri nan lan, 
Gu Ri o ſhins'ra garbh a mhonni, 
Sil Shelma nan cürui nach fan.” 

+ Dherich o dhbe> triai nah Erin, 
An dura duinte 'n ardain threin. 
An dù chos Mhoma dlu ri chéle 
Meaſc ſanuais mhũich an; focla fein 
'S minig hu'rt iadta ma'n tom, 
O' m faicte tannais lom am fer 
Fechuin an cri dudherg crom 
O charra briſte glas 'ſan ler, 
Cuirra cdin' err cliu nam Bolg, 
Cuim” an Erin bhia Conar na Ri, 
p31 coigrich nan fri o'Mhorblicin ?” 


Why 
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Why in Erin ſhould Conar be king, The ſeed of 
the battling ſtrangers from lorven?“ 

In * the ſeventh book of the {ame poem are 
theſe words. © Nor in the mountain are the 
ſteps of Lerthon, Head of the iſle of green boughs. 
He is erecting a black oak on the wave In the 
bay of Clua of the many billows, The black oak 
which he cut from Lumon To travel on the face 
of the ocean. Maids turned their mild eyes from 
the king, leſt he ſhould fall low: For never by 
them had been ſeen a ſhip Dark-riding the great 
ocean. Now the king invoked tne wind Amid 
the vapour of the grey lea. Green roſe Inisfail, 
Straight fell the night of ſhowers; Fear ſuddenly 
ſtruck the ſens of Bolga. Clouds cleared from 
Tonthena on the billows. In the bay of Cul- 
bin ſettled the ſhip, Where wood anſwered 
wave. Boiling and boiſterous there was the ſtream 
from the cavernous rock of Dachuma, In which 
gleamed the ſpirits of the dead With their own 
changeable forms. There caine to Lerthon of 
the thips a dream, Seven images of races not alive; 
Their voice was heard broken and heavy: There 
was ſeen their ſeed in a miſt; I here was ſeen the 
ſeed of Atha of the heroes With their ſons, the 
leaders of the Belgæ. They poured their own 
hoſts as miſts deſcending from the mountain, when 
it travels grey under a blaſt Over Atha of the nu- 
merous groves. Lerthon raiſed the hall of Samla 


* The original, which is here clo{:ly and literally tran- 
ſlated, has been publiſhed in the ſecond volume of Othan's 
Poems, and needs not therefore be here inſerted, lik: that 
of the preceding quotation, From the words Clutha and 
Lumon it ſcems that the emigration took place from the 
Clyde, and that the oak came from Ben Lomon, at the 
foot of which, about Maciarian's hon fe. lately tood many a 
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To the ſoſt ſtrain of the harp of ſtrings. The roe 
of Erin bent from his ſteps At the grey fords of 
the ſtreams.“ 

In order to invalidate this reaſoning what is the 
artifice of the Goths? The Celts, if the Goths 
may be truſted, have no written annals, no au- 
thentick chronicles, nor even manuſcripts prior to 
the ninth century; and the Poems of Oſſian de- 
ſerve no credit, becauſe they are merely oral tra- 
ditions like Garcilaſſo's Hiſtory of Peru. What 
then are the unobjectionable documents of the 
Goths ? The Annals of Ulſter, an Iriſh Duan or 
Cento, the Pſalter of Caſhel, and, above all, the 
invaluable Chronicle of the Pits. What do theſe 
precious monuments, of which the Pſalter of 
Caſhel, the parent and foundation of the reſt, is 
the oldeſt and yet not older than the latter end of 
the tenth century, contain? The Ultonian Regiſter 
informs us of ſuch important facts as theſe, & that 
in a certain year a king of Kintyre, a king of 
Aldcluai, a king of the Cruinii, a king of Dal- 
riada, a king of the Pits, a king of the Britons, 
a king of Fortren and Molcron king of Lochlin 
died; that in a different year there was a battle 
between the White and Black Gentiles, for it 
ſcems that Blacks once invaded the Britiſh coaſts ; 
that the king of the Black Gentiles was killed by 
Marai Mac Mermin; that in 1034 Suivne Mac 
Hugh, king of the Engliſh Iriſh, died ; that in 
1038 Luana, king of Allaxons fought againſt Odo, 
an imaginary king of France, and that in 1059 
Iago, a fictitious king of Britain, died a little be- 
fore Henrich, king of the world.” Such are the 
admirable materials furniſhed by this muſter-roll of 

names tor the conſtructicn of the Gothick temple 
of Hiſtory. 


But 


AT 
But the Duan perhaps is a better quarry. Let 


us ſee what freeſtone or marble it yields, unin- 
telligible and inexplicable as it is in ſome parts 
and mistranſlated in others. Oconnor, who is re- 
ſolved to be the great king not only of Ireland 
but of Albion, dafhes through thick and thin and 
ſticks in the mire, Well, what is the reſult ? 
« Albanus of the numerous combatants was the firſt 
poſſeſſor of Alba of the hoſts of yellow treſſes. 
He was the ſon of Iſiacon and brother to Britus, 
who baniſhed Albanus acroſs the ſea of Nichtnay- 
nus and ſeized on Alba as far as the territories of 
the hunter Fothadan. Then come the children 
of Nemhi, or Nemidius, and are ſucceeded by 
the Crunu from Ireland. Seventy Crunian or 
Pictiſh kings rule the Crunian plains ages before 
the Gothick accounts make the Crunii or Picts ſet 
foot in Ireland or even quit the ſhores of the 
Mæötis. The ſwarm from the prolifick Ireland is 
led by three ſons of Conor, or rather Oconnor, the 
great king of Ireland, of the mild mouth; and 
memorable was this tribe of the Gaels;“ for the 
Duan calls them neither Goths nor Scots. The 
remainder of this delicate morſe] of poetry is a 
mere liſt of names and years, and is fo far from 
ſerving, if ſuch a ridiculous ſcrap could ſerve any 
urpoſe but that of laughter and contempt, as a 
tolid foundation for the Gothick ſuperſtructure, 
that it overſets the whole fabrick. 
But the Pſalter of Cathel is furely more fayour- 
able to the claims of the Goths. Let the experi- 
ment be made. This boaſted cento is, in the 
words of Aſtle, «© a miſcellaneous collection written 
in the latter end of the tenth century and full of 
fables and abſurdities.” Hence the Iriſh anti- 
quaries learn © that Ciocal (a name copied perhaps 
from Cocalus, a Sicilian tyrant, who lived many 
'._ _ centuries 


48 
centuries after the ſuppoſed Ciocal) peopled Ireland 


a hundred years after the flood with the crews of 
veſſels containing each 50 men and 50 women. 
Dr. Parſons, however, with greater modeſty and 
upon the fame authority contends that Cain's three 
daughters, of which ladies Bamba was the eldeſt, 
took poſſeſſion of this land of faints fo late as 300 
years after the deluge. But then, to mend the 
matter, and to ſurpriſe the reader with chrono- 
logical exactneſs, another Dr. named Keating avers 
that the giant Partholan, the genuine anceſtor un- 
doubtedly of the Macphartholans or Macfarlans, 
and deſcended in a right line from Japhet, took 
8 of the coaſt of Munſter on the 14th of 

ay in the vear 1978 after the creation. The 
fame learned author and ſeveral other Iriſh ſages 
equally profound aſſert poſitively that Finiuſa Farſa, 
great grandſon of Japhet (and probably the father 
of the Mac Pharſons) opened a ſchool in the plains 
of Senaar 150 years after Noah quitted the ark and 


invented the Hebrew, Greek, Latin and Iriſh 


characters. Ireland too mult have the honour of 
the immedlate tranſmiſſion to Scotland of the Picts. 
Having ſerved in Thrace under Prince Policornus, 
who had, in order to fave his daughter's honour, 
committed murder and fled, they roamed from 
place to place, till they came to Gaul and founded 
the city of Pictavia. Expelled, however, from 
this aſylum, they arrived in Ireland and aſſiſted the 
natives in repulſing the Britons, who had invaded 
that country. Finding the Britons an ealy prey, 


they carried the war into their territories and 


erected the Pictiſh monarchy in Albion.” But how 
is the truth of theſe aad other equally intereſting 
events contained in the Pſalter aſcertained ? It 
is ſanctioned and inconteſtably eſtabliſhed by the 


| unanimous approbation of che parliament of Tarach 
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and its committee of nine ſpecially appointed, as in 
regenerated France, to examine and verify the 
national records and hiſtorical monuments. After 
a tiſſue of ſuch credible ſtories and well authenti- 
cated facts, who will diſpute the authority of the 
Pſalter of Caſhel ? 

A truce with ſuch legendary tales! the reader 
will be apt to exclaim, and give us the incontro— 
vertible hiſtory contained in the Chronicle of the 
Picts. . Behold this phoenix then with all its beau- 
tiful plumage ! 

«© The Pics, ſo denominated from various figures 
imprinted on their bodies with ſharp- pointed inſtru- 
ments of iron dipped in ink, and mentioned as the 
firlt inhabitants of Britain, muſt be ſuppoſed to have 
come into it at leaſt as early as the third age of the 
world,” from which words it ſeems that the writer 
thought the Chriſtian era coincident with the crea- 
tion.. © For the Britons, who mult not be allowed 
to inhabit this iſland before the Picts, appeared, in 
ſpite of Cefar, on Britiſh ground only in the third 
age. The Scots, who were fo ſty led either from 
their Scythian origin, or from their qucen, Scotta, 
the daughter of Pharao, came {lll later, having 


landed only in the fourth age of the world, by 


which the Chronicle mult intend, if it intends any 
thing, the fourth century after the creation, as it 
cannot otherways'be reconciled to what is ſaid con- 
cerning the Britons. © The Scythians, from whom 
the Scots and Picts are derived, and whoſe grey 
pupil enabled them to ſce better in the night than 
in the day, were from the whiteneſs, which their 
ſnowy abodes communicated to their hair, chrif- 
tened Albans by their neighbours, the Amazons,” 

who muſt therefore have ſpoken Latin inſtead 


of Sarmatick or Sclavonick. * The reſemblance 


of the laſt ſyllable Gog proves that the Scythians 
11 and 
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and Goths originated from Magog, the ſon of 
Japhet, whoſe territories extended from the north- 
eaſt of India through the Palus Mæötis along 
the banks of the Danube and the ſhores of 
the Ocean to the confines of Germany,” © a 
kingdom of a tolerable extent to be peopled in 
the ſecond generation by the progeny of one 
man and one woman. From this authentick 
ſource Pinkerton borrowed the idea of leading 
his Pitts a dance from Perfia to the Palus Mæötis 
up the Tanais, from the Tanais to the Baltick and 
Gothland, from Gothland ro Vichia or Pikia, (for, 
in a cafe of this nature, an antiquary has a preſerip- 
tive right to twiſt and untwiſt, to rack and torture 
words at pleaſure), from Vichia round the Orkneys to 
Ireland, and from Ireland back again round Johnny 
Groat's Houle to exterminate the ancient Cale- 
donians and other Picts of Marcellinus, and at laſt 
to contend with their kinſmen the Scythians or 
Scots for the ſovereignty of Albion. 

„ Many of the regions, over which Magog's 
kingdom 9 and in which the Picts fo- 
journed, overflowed with gold and jewels, with the 
beſt emeralds, the fineſt ſapphires and the pureſt 
cryſtals, but were unfortunately inacceſſible on 
account of ſavage griflins, that guarded them as 
the fabied dragon watched the Hef perian fruit.“ 

« "The founder of the Picts in Bricain was Cruithne, 
who, as he was ſo nearly related to the antedilu- 
vians, reigned 100 years, and had 13 ſucceſſors, 
whoſe reigns with his own amounted to 721, 
making for each, at an average, 51 years, a ſpace 
of time very nearly treble of what Sir Iſaac New- 
ton would allow. Then come thirty kings all 
named Brude, who ruled Ireland and Albion each 
at a medium exactly five years, till the chronolo- 
gical ſkeleton, for it cannot be called hiſtorical, 


terminates 
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terminates in Kenneth Mac Alpin, who is here 


allowed to have utterly annihilated this fair ſtruc— 
ture of Pictiſn greatneſs.” 


Now, reader, is not this a manuſcript worthy of 


being preſerved in cedar, or rather in Darius's caſket 


for jewels ? Who would leave it a prey to worms? 
How laudably is an antiquary employed in the aſcer- 
tainment of the true readings! It the records, with 
wo lona ſupplied Boëthius, were not more intere - 

ing than theſc, their loſs is not to be regretted; for 
ſuch an archæological feaſt would be fit only for the 
groſs palates of Gothick book-worms. Indeed I 
ſuſpect that, as Boethius was not, like Buchanan, ac- 
quainted with the original language of the country 
and could therefore conſult only monkiſh documents 
like the Chronicle of the Pits, he allowed the 
Gallick manuſcripts, which were perhaps really 
valuable, to periſh. If the Pfalcer of Caſhel, the 
Duan Albanach, the Chronicle of the Picts, and 


other fabrications of the ſame claſs had ſhared a 


ſimilar fate, our libraries would have been relieved 
from much learned lumber and our ſcholars from a 
deal of barbarous jargon. The only benefit ac- 
cruing from ſuch publications is a conviction that 
on this ſubject publick and private repoſitories 
contain no hiſtorical records worth peruſal, 


OBSERVATION. 


From the beginning of Ceſar's* firſt and ſecond 
books concerning his Gallick wars, and from the 
whole tenour of his narrative, it appears that the 
various tribes of the Belgians poſſeſſed together 
with Picardy and Lorraine all the Netherlands from 


+ Cxfar De Bell. Gall. lib. i. cap. z. Tertiam (partem 
Gall'z incolunt) qui ipſorum lingua Celtæ, noſtra Galli 
appellantur.—Gallos ab Aquitanis Garumna flumen, a Bel- 
gis Matrona et Sequana dividit, —Cefſar enumerates the Bei- 
gick tribes ? in the beginning of his ſecond book, 
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the mouths of the Rhine; that the Aquitamians were 
confined to the narrow diſtrict of Gaſcony within the 
Garonne; and that the remainder of Gaul, amounting 
with the Ruman province, of which the people were 
Gauls, te much more than halfof the departments now 
conſtituting the French republick, was in the hands 
of che nation called in their own language Celts, and 
in Latin Gauls, who were divided into“ two factions, 
at the head of which ſtood the Edui and Arverin, by 
the latter of whom and by the Scquani, their al- 
lies, a ſavagef and barbarous horde of Germans 
had been invited into Gauti as mercenaries. Ceſar 
indeed remarks that the Gauls, Belgians and Aqui- 
tanians differed in language, and Strabo | explains 
the nature and extent of the difference, telling us 
that the Belgians ſpoke the language of the Gauls 
with a hitle variation from their dialect, and that 
the Aquitanians differed from both entirely in 
perſon and ipeech and in both relembled the Ibe- 
rians. That the German had no affinity to the 
Gallick language we learn not only from Tacitus, 
hen he aſſerts © that their Gallick tongue proved 
the Gothini not to be Germans,” but allo from 
Ceſar &, when he informs us that he ſent C. Vale- 
rius Procillus, on account of his {kill in Gallick to 
converſe v.ich Arioviſtus, who from long- continued 
practice made great ule of that language. 


* Cxſar De Bell. Gall. lib. 1. cap. 31. Galliæ totius fac- 
tiones eſſe duas; harum alterius principatum tenere Adnos, 
alterius Arvernos—fa&um eſſe uti ab Arvernis Sequaniſque 
German) mercede conducerentur. 

t Ibid. Poiiquam honnnes feri ac barbari (Germani)agros et 
cultum et copias Gallorum adamaſſent, plures Rhenum trans- 
TOS. 

+ The paſſage of Strabo proving this aſſertion is in page 25 
as a note, | 

$ De Bell. Gall. lib. i. cap. 47. Viſum eſt C. Valerium 
Procillum propter linguæ Gallicæ ſcientiam, qua multa jam 
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APPENDIX. 


IHA the inquiſitive reader may be exempted 
from the trouble of conſulting the original book 
for ſome eſſential facts advanced in the preceding 
tract, I inſert here the following extracts from the 
excellent Inquiry into the Origin of Writing, pub- 
liſhed by Mr. Aſtle, Keeper of the Records in 
the Tower, to whoſe diligence, learning, and 
penetration, the literary world is ſo greatly in- 
debted. | 

Aſtle, p. 46.— Plato ſomewhere mentions Hy- 
perborean letters very different from the Greek.” 

Id. p. 123.—“ The Gallic or Erſe language, 
uſed in the Highlands of Scotland, and Iberno- 
Gallic, are nearly the ſame, and their letters are 
ſimilar to each other, as appears by comparing 


the different ſpecimens in plate 22. 


ce In the firſt column of this plate are ſpecimens 
of eight different manuſcripts, written in the 
Gallic or Erſe tongue, which is confeſſedly a dialect 
of the Celtic. | 

« Theſe manuſcripts are now in my library, by 
favour of ſome friends, who procured them from 


the Highlands of Scotland. 


« The firſt and moſt ancient ſpecimen of the 
Gallic, or Erſe language, which 1 have ſeen, is 
taken from a fragment of a work entitled © Ema- 
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the mouths of the Rhine; that the Aquitanians were 
confined to the narrow diſtrict of G aſcony within the 
Garonne; and that the remainder of Gaul, amounting 
with the Ruman province, of which the people were 
Gauls, g much more than halfof tlie departments now 
conitituting the French republick, was in the hands 
of che nation called in their own language Celts, and 
in Latin Gauls, who were divided into“ two factions, 
at the head of which ſtood the Edui and Arverii, by 
the latter of whom and by the Scquani, their al- 
lies, a ſavagef and barbarous horde of Germans 
had been invited into Gaui as mercenaries. Ceſar 
indeed remarks that ihe Gauls, Belgians and Aqui- 
tanians differed in language, and Strabo i explains 
the nature and extent of the difference, telling us 
that the Belgians ſpoke the language of the Gauls 
with a little variation from their dialect, and that 
the Aquitanians differed from both entirely in 
perſon and ſpcech and in both reſembled the Ibe- 


rians. That the German had no affinity to the 


Gallick language we learn not only from Tacitus, 

when he aſlerts © that their Gallick tongue proved 
the Gothini not to be Germans,” but allo from 
Ceſar, when he informs us that he ſent C. Vale- 
rius Procillus, on account of his {kill in Gallick to 
converſe v.ich Artoviſtus, who from long- continued 
practice ade great ule of that language. 


* Cæſar De Bell. Gall. lib. i. cap. 31. Galliæ totius fac« 
tiones cile duas; harum alterius principatum tenere Adnos, 
alterius Arvernos—factum eſſe uti ab Arvernis Sequaniſque 
German mercede conducerentur. 

+ Ibid. Poilquan homines feri ac barbari (Germani)agros et 
cultum et coplas Gallorum adamaſſent, plures Rhenum trans- 
ductos. 

+ The paſſage of Strabo proving this aſſertion is in page 25 
as à note, 

6 De Bell. Gall. lib. i. cap. 47. Viſum eſt C. Valerium 
Procillum propter linguæ Gallice ſcientiam, qui multi jam 
Arioviſtus long!nqua conſuetudine utcbatur, ad eum mittere 
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THAT the inquiſitive reader may be exempted 
from the trouble of conſulting the original book 
for ſome eſſential facts advanced in the, preceding 
tract, I inſert here the following extracts from the 
excellent Inquiry into the Qrigin of Writing, pub- 
liſhed by Mr. Aſtle, Keeper of the Records in 
the Tower, to whoſe diligence, learning, and 
penetration, the literary world is ſo greatly in- 
debted. 

Aſtle, p. 46.— Plato ſomewhere mentions Hy- 
perborean letters very different from the Greek.” 

Id. p. 123.—“ The Gallic or Erſe language, 
uſed in the Highlands of Scotland, and Iberno- 
Gallic, are nearly the ſame, and their letters are 
{ſimilar to each other, as appears by comparing 
the different ſpecimens in plate 22. 

ce In the firſt column of this plate are ſpecimens 
of eight different manuſcripts, written in the 
Gallic or Erſe tongue, which is confeſſedly a dialect 
of the Celtic. | 

« Theſe manuſcripts are now in my library, by 
favour of ſome friends, who procured them from 
the Highlands of Scotland. 

« The firſt and moſt ancient ſpecimen of the 
Gallic, or Erſe language, which 1 have ſeen, is 
taken from a fragment of a work entitled © Ema- 
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nuel,” which, from the forms of the letters, and 
from the nature of the vellum, may be as old as 


the ninth or tenth century.“ 
Aſtle, p. 1358.—< In truth all ſcepticiſm muſt 


vaniſh by an inſpection of the 22d plate, wherein 
we have ocular demonſtration that the Erſe and 
Iriſh characters are the ſame; and that they are 
ſimilar to thoſe uſed by the Saxons in Britain 
appears from ſeyeral Saxon alphabets in the pre- 
ceding Plates.” 


VINDbI- 


11 


FP ˙ m ⁵· m w 1 


INDIE ATT ON 


OF 


BUCHANAN. 


HATEVER doubt ſome infidels may en- 

tertain concerning the 1mmortality of the 
thinking principle in man, none can be harboured 
by well informed and liberal minds about the pro- 
priety of vindicating the poſthumous fame of de- 
ceaſed merit, and of perperuating, as far as the 


thing is practicable, that life which floats in the 


breath of others; for it is a debt which we owe as 
much on the ſcore of gratitude for paſt benefits as 
of prudence for future advantages. Though we 
know that expreſſions of thanks can be of no utility 
to the author of nature, yet they ſpontaneouſly 
burſt from our breaſts upon viewing the wonders 
and bleſſings of his creation. Why then ſhould 
we not experience ſimilar, but inf. riour emotions 
of gratitude to thoſe rare ſpirits, who have ſhone. 
as luminaries in their reſpective nations, and guided 
them, like polar ſtars, through the ſca of 1gno- 
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nuel, which, from the forms of the letters, and 
from the nature of the vellum, may be as old as 
the ninth or tenth century.“ 

Aſtle, p. 138.—“ In truth all ſcepticiſm muſt 
vaniſh by an inſpection of the 22d plate, wherein 
we have ocular demonſtration that the Erſe and 
Iriſh characters are the ſame; and that they are 
ſimilar to thoſe uſed by the Saxons in Britain 
appears from ſeyeral Saxon alphabets in the pre- 
ceding plates,” 
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HATEVER doubt ſome infidels may en- 
tertain concerning the immortality of the 
thinking principle in man, none can be harboured 
by well informed and liberal minds about the pro- 
priety of vindicating the poſthumous fame of de- 
ceaſed merit, and of perperuating, as far as the 


thing 1s practicable, that life which floats in the 


breath of others; for it is a debt which we owe as 
much on the ſcore of gratitude for paſt benefits as 
of prudence for future advantages. "Though we 
know that expreſſions of thanks can be of no utility 
to the author of nature, yet they ſpontaneouſly 


| burſt from our breaſts upon viewing the wonders 


and bleſſings of his creation. Why then ſhould 
we not experience ſimilar, but infe riour emotions 
of gratitude to thoſe rare ſpirits, who have ſhone 
as luminaries in their reſpective nations, and guided 
them, like polar ſtars, through the ſea of 4gno- 
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rance and barbariſm? We need not with the adula- 
tion of the ancients conſecrate them as demigods, 
or with the ſuperſtition of the moderns canoniſe 
them as ſaints: but we may exhibit them in pic- 
tures with the pencil or the pen as objects of ad- 

miration and models of imitation to every age. 
The fame of Bacchus excited the emulation of 
Alexander, and the exploits of Ammon's fon lighted 
up a kindred fire in the breaſt of Ceſar. For, 

however ir-paſſive and non-electrick ſome human 
frames may be, a few of more refined elements 
will always catch the flame and ſerve as meteors, 
comets, or ſuns, to illuminate the benighted world. 
Of this laſt claſs was George Buchanan, the author 
of the following dialogue, who, though born, as 
he ſays himſelf, in an age and country of no great 
learning or refinement, blazed out in all the me- 
ridian ſplendour of genius and taſte, and was juſtly 
ſtyled the literary fun of Scotland. 

But, had his light been confined to the cold 
tracts of Caledonia; had it not extended its benenits 
to the other regions of Europe, 1 ſhould not at 
this buſy criſis have introduced his works upon 
the publick itage, nor directed the national atten- 
tion to his memory. Had he not lived at an 
ominous period, like the preſent, and inſtructed 
the weſtern hemiſphere no leſs by his political 
writings than he had dciighted it by his poetical 
compoſitions, his tieatiſe on government, which I 
now publiſh in Engliſh, might have flept un- 
diſturbed on the ſhelf among other duſty volumes, 
which the myſteriouſneſs of a language becoming 
daily more and more unfaſhionable will foon render 
as unintelligible even to ſcholars as the Shanſcrit 
books are to the Indoos. Here democratical inno- 


vators will ſee that, though a ſteady friend to liberty, 
he 
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he was a ſyſtematical enemy to all violent changes 
in any moderate form of government. 

Paine's Rights of Man lately excited a great 
ferment among the illicerate ; but not a greater 
than Buchanan's diſſertation formerly raiſed among 
the learned. Nor is this a ſubje&t of wonder, 
when we conſider Buchanan's fame as a poet. Out 
of innumerable teſtimonies of his ſuperiour merit 
in poetical compoſition I ſelect the following lines, 
which his death, a period, when envy ceaſes, ex- 
torted from the pen of the renowned Italian, Joſeph 
Scaliger. The tranſlation is rather cloſe than 


adequate, more true to the ſenſe than to the ſpirit 
of the original. 


Tay country bleſt, Buchanan, in thy fame, 
And every region honouring thy name, 
Thou dieſt declining mad ambition's ways, 
To wealth ſuperiour and to vulgar praiſe; 
Of Phebus and his choir the favourite ſon, 
Who every prize in every conteſt won. 

The rare memorials of a ſoul refin'd, 
Which in thy works admiring nations find, 
No bard ſhall equal of the Gallick breed, 
And of tb' Italick none could e'er exceed. 
Rais'd to her zenith poetry no more 
Beyond thee tries cn daring wins to ſoar, 
Bounds to her empire Rome 1n Scotland found, 
And Scotland too her eloquence ſhall bound, 


The ſplendour of his poetical talents was what 
occaſioned the principal misfortunes of his life; 
for the Franciſcans having diſcovered them wiſhed 
by the poſſeſſion of ſuch a treaſure to attract po- 
pular attention to their decaying order. Accord- 
ingly the {ly brotherhood tried by various artifices 
to inveigle Buchanan, who, inſtead of complying, 
repelled their importunities by writing a little 


elegy, 
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elegy, of which the following is an imperfect 


veriion. 


Ar dawn, when frighted by the ſolar ray 
The ſtars turn pale at the approach of day, 
Francis in knotty dowlas clad, and red 
With recent laſhes, ſtood before my bed. 
| 
| 
; 


The ſacred veſtments all he held in hand, 
Hat, cord, book, robe, and burſten ſhoe and wand, 
And ſmiling ſaid, “At once theſe badges wear, 
Forſake the world, and to my camp repair, 
| The anxious blandiſhments of pleaſure ſpurn, 
And from her fearful joys repentant turn. 
Vain hopes and cares I'll teach you to deſpiſe, 
And tread the paths ſtrait leading to the ſkies,” 
Fix'd in amaze I at this viſion hung, 
And ſcarce theſe ſounds could iſſue from my tongue; 
„% Without oifence may I the truth declare? 
That garb my ſhoulders are unfit to bear. 
i The wearer muſt in cringing flavery bend; 
T hail paternal freedom, as my friend. 
q The wearer's brazen front no bluſh muſt know; 
| That Pm forbid by nature's honeſt glow. 
| He muſt deceive, coax, feign and temporize 
J love ſimplicity without diſguiſe. 
Me nor your lice nor rancid fongs diſmay, 
Nor prowling lives like thoſe of beaſts of prey ; 
Nor bellowing roars, when at each gate you bawl ; 
If ſuch vain arts can move th' ethereal hall. 
The way to heaven the cowl can ſeldom find; 
For monks, *tis thought, no place is there aſſigu'd. 
Survey all temples rear'd with ancient ſtone, _ 
And read o'er monuments th' inſcriptions ſtrown, 
You many a bifſhop's honour'd ſhrine will view, 
Scarce one erected to the hooded crew. 
Let then this garb with monks be rare and fine, 
And thoſe who love in penury to pine. 
But if my welfare he ſo nezr your heart, 
Would you ſave me, or ſave my better part 5 


Let 


* 


Let others traverſe all the country o'er 

Proud of this dreſs, and beg from door to door: 
The trade I like not, nor the mionkiſh frown, 
Give me a mitre and a purple gown.” 


This ſportive effort of the poet's muſe was re- 
vid: by theſe profeſſors of meek benevolence 
and philanthropick forgiveneſs as a flagrant proof 
of daring impiety and atheiſm ; and according to the 
uſual practice of holy men they chought that no pu- 
niſhment could be too ſevere for ſuch a calumnious 
and blaſphemous wretch. During this irritation 
of mind on both ſides, the Scottiſh king, who 
ſuſpected the Franciſcans of having joined a party 
of = nobility in a conſpiracy againſt the crown, 
and was unacquainted with the ſubſiſting quarrel, 


_ commanded Buchanan, then preceptor to his na- 


tural ſon, James, afterwards Earl of Murray and 
Regent, to expoſe them in a poem. Our author, 
unwilling to offend either party grievouſly, wrote a 
ſhort piece of ambiguous meaning, of which ſome 
idea may be formed by the Englith reader from 
the ſubſequent tranſlation of as much of it as can 
be communicated in an unlearned language. 


& SUPERIOR ſanctity you never feign, 
Nor ſwallow camels, while at gnats you ſtrain. 
Rare your fimplicity, your virtues rare; 
Rare is of truth and modeſty your ſhare, 
In you 1s pride unheard of, ſtreng -th that braves 
All luſt; your hands to labour ne'er are ſlaves. 
Your ſleep's not broken by the din of Mars; 
No bar exhauſts your lungs with wordy wars, 
You plant no vine, nor ſow the furrow'd plain, 
Nor fpread the canvaſs on the ſtormy main, 
The gains of others you, like rats, devour, 
And f-aft, as gods, in Epicurus' bower. 
You thus of beggary may juſtly boaſt; 
It makes vou live like the angelick hoſt. 

I Songs, 
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Songs, pſalms and concerts, gardens gay with flow'rs, 
And gorgeous palaces amuſe your hours. 

You heir th' induſtrious farmer's hard-earn'd wealth, 
What robbers ſeize by force and thieves by ſtealth, 
All, all you ſhare in many a ſumptuous meal; 

Riſk, loſs, vexation, th' owners only feel. 

In lux'ry wallowing you preach content, 

And praifing abſtinence you ne'er keep Lent, 
Never intrufive at the poor man's board 

You bleſs the table of the ſquire and lord, 

Where imitating piouſly Saint Paul, 

Like good diſciples, you turn all to all.“ 


However ſevere this ſatire may appear to a diſ- 
intereſted 1nquirer, the king animated by revenge 
thought it too circuitous and indirect, and inſiſted 
ö on a more keen and pointed invective. £.:cord- 
ingly Buchanan dipped his pen in biacker gall, 
fi and produced a piece called The Franciſcan, the 
i commencement of which may be thus tranſlated, 
1 or rather imitated ; for it would argue much pre- 
ſumption in the author to think his verſion equal 
| to an original, which has all the wit of iiorace with . 
| the force and fire and harmony of Juvenal. 


| & WHENCE is this novel gloom, this rigid frown, 
0 | That clouds your brow, as if you wore the gown ? 
| Whence have theſe flow and meaſur'd paces ſprung, 
And conſtant guard upen your bridled tongue ? 
| | Where is your wit, and where that feaſt of ſoul, 
That gave a relifh to the flowing bow], 
- Your pleaſantry and ſympathetick ſmile 
That gilt each viſage as the ſun our iſle ? 
The elaſtick ball to catch with active flight, 
Or train the charger, vields no more delight; 
No more the pheaſant, as he ſprings in air, 
You long t' arreſt, or courſe the doubling hare. 
The ſtag in peace now crops the verdant 2lade, 
And fox unpuniſh'd plies his thieviſh trade,” 
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& Oft as I weigh'd the woes of human life, 
Its fruitleſs toils and everlaſting ſtrife, 
Its idle hopes, its anxious fears and joys, 
Like airy viſions, which the graſp deſtroys, 
By vary ing paſſions toſt from ſide to fide, 
As on the deep a ſhip by wind and tide, 
Whatever portion of life's fleeting ſtream 
The fates reſerve me *tis my preſent ſcheme 
Far from the world to ſpend in pious cares, 
And expiate youth's fins with tears and pray'rs. 
O for that holy, that triumphant day, 
When clad in ſacred cowl and ſober grey 
I ſhall from Francis catch the holy ghoſt, 
And, though on earth, live as the heavenly hoſt, 
This 1s the mark I aim at, this the goal 
And port that's long'd for by my panting ſoul, 
No more at random on life's ocean hurl'd, 
No more the {port of a deceitful world.” 

« To holineſs if a compendious road 
You mean to take through virtue's high abode, 
If leaving childiſh toys and error's maze 
Of naked truth you wiſh to tread the ways, 
To trace the ſource of bliſs and lift your fight 
To heavenly objects and ethereal light, 
Your purpoſe I commend ; the noble aim 
And great attempt my gratulations claim : 
Bur, if bewilder'd by delirious dreams 
You ſtand the dupe of intereſted ſchemes; 
If led aſtray by theologick ſchools 
You take for heav'n the paradiſe of fools, 
A backward courſe be not aſhamed to bend, 
Nor ſpurn the counſels of an honeſt friend, 
Let not the ravings of the vulgar herd 
To ſolid reaſon's dictates be preferr'd, 
Nor myſtic nonſenſe cruſted o'er with age 
To fimple leſſons read in nature's page. 
Yet ſtill believe not that I heaven defy, 


Or act the giant and aſſault the ſky ; 
I 2 For 
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For I have reverenc'd from my tender age 
The genuine prieſt, the philoſophick ſage, 
Whom ſpotleſs virtue ſanctifies, whoſe name 
Superiour knowledge dooms to endleſs fame, 
This race (we have the ſtory from their tongue) 
From a long line of pious fathers ſprung 
Fam'd for their pray'rs and legendary news, 
In other points unletter*d, rude and Jews. 
But their degenerate ſons, a ſordid crew, 
Forſaking piety vile gain purſue, 
And under feign'd devotion's flimſy veil 
The rankeſt vice and blackeſt heart conceal, 
Yet by religious ſhow and paſt renown 
They cheat the chattering cit and gaping clown. 
But, left with look aſtoniſli'd at the glare 
Of holy tinſe! you ſhould dazzled ſtare, 
And with ſuprize;the ſhadowy phantoms view, 
Palm'd on th' unwary by this conjuring crew; 
Come, ſcan with me whot vulzar ſouls admire 
In lordly pontiffs ; why even kings conſpire 
To aid the craft and hold them up on high 
To gaping fools as fav'rites of the ſky ; 
What merit women's dang.ing cloaks and gowns 
Impart to briſtly chins and ſhaven crowns, 
What moniters they in Jewiſh veilments hide 
And ſable ephods, Egypt's prieſtly pride; 
Vain ſuper{iition's fly and Enaviih arts 
Of ſimple ruſticks to bewitch the hearts 
To buy their baubles, and fill dread the nods 
Of arrant mounteba us as demigods. 
Here, as to carrion flies a hoſt of crows, 
Run all who dread an angry ftepdame's blows, 
Or pinching hunger, or the itern command 
Of tire ſevere, or teacher's flogging hand, 
Or law's correction, or the painful toil 
Of ſtudy's vigils o'er the midnight oil, 
All whom no genius fires, whole lazy blood 
Creeps, like an arm of the Lethzan flood, 
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Whom wit and ſcience and the tunt ful Nine, 

And ſtars forbid in arts or arms to ſhine. 

In learning's arduous paths with, fruitleſs pain 
When theſe have {ſpent their youthful days in vain, 
Unnerv'd in indolence's ſoftening ſhades 


They dread diſploſive tubes and trenchant blades, 


Nor know on briny waves o'er oars to bend, 
Or looſen'd ſoil with furrowing plough ſuſpend ; 
And hence the velly's clamours to aſſuage, 

And fence their carcaſe from keen winter's rage, 
They here in ſhoals, like crocodiles, reſort, 

Of floth and idlenefs the choſen port. 

Pelf ſome collect in ſuperſtition's dome, 

And others guard in treaſuries at home, 

The dull the country ſcour, the keen the town, 
And with the {poils of both their convent crown 
This circumvents the widow, that the wife 

And ſows the ſeeds of matrimonial ſtriſe. 

The beardleſs ſtripling they can mold with eaſe, 
His fears and terrors drive him where they pleaſe. 
Of tender maids they play around the heart, | 
And on their favourite pation work with art. 

A veſtal pregnant by divine embrace 

The founders bore of Rome's imperial race, 

A matron hugg'd in dragon's form a god, 
Whoſe offspring ſoon on crowns and turbans trad, 
Why may not they inflam'd with ſacred fre 

To equal fame beneath a faint aſpire ? 

The bible for their pillow and their bed 

A prophet's robe, what can there be to dread ? 
Such tempting baits before the eye till ſet 

The gudgeons draw at laſt into their net. 

The victims add of a diſorder'd brain, 

Delirious fever's and dire phrenzy's train. 

Thele craz'd with long vertigoes at death's gate 
Swear that, if heav'n appeas'd ſuſpend their fate, 
The dregs of life with ſtarch and monkiſh air 

In bands and gowns they will deyote to pray'r. 
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At this ſome prieſtling hot with holy zeal, 

And meas'ring juſtice by the convent's weal, 
Mutters ſtrange magick ſounds o'er bread and wine, 
And ſtrait his breath their ſubſtance makes divine. 
This god by his creator ſwallowed whole, 

He then abſolves from fin the patient's ſoul, 
Loads him with hempen cords and veſtments brown, 
And of his addle pate lays bare the crown, 

Prates in his credulous ear an idle dream, 

A mals 's pow'r offences to redeem, 

Aſſures him heav'n at death, in life prepar'd 

As much and more to promiſe, if he fear'd 
Through lack of lies that he ſhould miſsthe way 
To one hali-ounce of the expected prey. 

By theſe falſe tales the wretched donna twang 

Bids precious goods be to the monks convoy, 
Plate, pictures, tapeſtry and gems unto!!, 

And ſilken robes and all that fetches gold; 
Since they pretend their ſanctity is ſuch 

he purelt gold would taint them with its touch, 

This chaff will catch but idiot birds alone; 

To them for pay all heaven is open thrown. 

If death ſhoald graſp a Lazarus in his fangs 

No mournful dirge is fung ; no cymbal ciangs, 

No long proceſſion in white robes attends ; 

No voice the air with lamentations rends.“ 


This poem, of which the remainder breathes equal 
ſeverity, naturally excited the reſentment of Car- 
dinal Beaton, who, as the Pope's vicegerent in 
Scotlahd, watched the intereſts of the church and 
the manoeuvres of hereſy ; for hereſy was always 
the eccleſiaſtical cry, when any of the. monkiſh in- 
ſtitutions or religious armies diſperſed through 
Chriſtendom was threatened with danger. Ac- 
cordingly the prelate, who knew the king's ne- 
ceſſities, and that his honour was not, 1 ke tha: 


— 
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of modern kings, inflexible, purchaſed Buchanan's 
life for money, and kept him in priſon, till he 
could after a formal proceeding at law be con- 
demned and burnt, as others were, for hereſy. 

But our author having eluded the vigilance of 
the jailors fled to England, where he found as 
little ſecurity as in his native country, the Catho- 
licks and the Proteſtants being equally ſacrificed by 
the capricious tyranny of the deſpot, Henry VIII. 
Depending therefore on literary connections and 
old habits of intimacy formed in France he repaired 
to Paris, whence the intrigues of his inveterate 
enemy, Cardinal Beaton, who was there on an 
embaſly from Scotland, ſoon obliged him to de- 
camp. The brilliancy of his talents, however, 
procured him an aſylum at Bourdeaux, where for 
three vears he inſtructed youth, and with an inten- 
tion of weaning the public mind from the repre- 


ſentation of allegorical plays, which were then in 


vogue, introduced upon the Icholaſtic ſtage two 
original, and two tranſlated, tragedies, The Baptiſt 
2nd Jephtna, and the Medea and Alceſtis of Euri- 
pides. His ſucceſs upon this occaſion exceeded, 
as he ſays himſelf, his expectations; and to this 
ſucceſs we may juſtly aſcribe the early regularity 
of the French ſtage, its attachment to the three 
unities and to other excellences of the ancient 
drama. 

Having thus improved theatrical exhibitions in 
France he would, upon his eſcape from perſecu- 
tion in that country and in Portugal, have un- 
doubtedly done a ſimilar ſervice to Scotland. had 
he not on his return to his native foil | bcen ſuddenl 7 
immerſed in the waves of civil diſcord. The con- 
vulſions occaſioned by diſputes concerning religion 
and government had at that juncture precluded the 
poſſibility of ſo defirable an improvement. But 
what 
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what his country could then bear he performed. 
He taught in the foliowing dialogue the genuine 
principles of government. Nour were the benefits 
of his political writings confined to Scotland. The 
juſtneſs of his reaſoning, and the elegance of his 
ſtyle excited the univerſal attention of Europe, and 
gave iſe in due time to the diſſertations of Ma- 
chiavel, and to the treatiſes of Harrington, Sidney, 
Locke and Hume. His opinions, indeed, were 
at firſt violently oppoſed by the temporiſing flat- 
terers of power; but are now deemed little in- 
feriour to political axtoms. Hence he may oe 
reckoned the father of politicks in modern Eu- 
rope, having drawn the great outlines of the ſcience 
and left his ſcholars to fill up, to ſhade and colour 
the leſs eſſential parts. Here, if anywhere, is to 
be found a complete picture of a patriot king or 
ſupreme magiſtrate; and therefore, as the friends 
of kings, Who ought to have many, ſeldom dare to 
remind them of various truths contained in books 
and particularly in chin treatiſe, it is a fit preſent for 
a King. Indeed, if every King's ſons were trained 
to the duties of hum: anity among other boys of the 
lame age and taught under the ſevere diſcipline oi 
a ſchool to obey, before they command, ſuch a 
preſent would be leſs neceitary to a court. For 
they can ſeldom, if ever, expect to meet with 
a man of Buckanan's wiſdom, patriotiſm and in- 
dependence for their preceptor. Who but he 
would in the ſlaviſh age, when he flouriſhed, have 
treated with the ſtricteſt ſeverity of ſcholaſtick diſ- 
cipline the lineal heir to three crewns? Having, 
for ſome miſbchaviour diſplayed. this ſtoical for- 
titude of mind in the cate of his royal pupil 
James I, and been reprimanded by the Counteſs 
of Marr, the youth's goy ernels, for daring lo lay bi, 
band ben the Lord's anginted, he re plied with kis 
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uſual ſatirical keenneſs, © Madam, I have only 
whipped what, if you pleaſe, you may, but I will 
not, kiſs.” 

This wholeſome plan of education being coun- 
teracted by the intereſted ſervility of domeſtick and 
foreign ſycophants produced two letters of admo- 
nition, one prefixed to the Baptiſt and another to 
the treatiſe now offered to the publick ; and both 
intended to ſerve as proofs to poſterity that, if 
miſled by evil counſel or corrupted by regal licen- 
tiouſneſs he ſhould ever deviate from the paths of 
rectitude, he might not have it in his power to 
charge his miſconduct on his preceptor but on his 
own neglect of good advice. 

This ſpirit of independence and inflexibility of 
virtue naturally excited jealouſy and hatred among 
the vermin of the palace, and expoſed our author upon 
the publication of his hiſtory to almoſt as much dan- 
ger as he had incurred by the compoſition of his 
Franciſcan. When told that the king forgetful of 
honour and obligation was on the point of ac- 
ceding to the conſpiracy againſt his life he is re- 
ported to have ſaid, My « enemies mult” be expe- 
ditious; elſe 1 ſhall give them the flip and take 
refuge where there are but few kings.” The event 
ſoon juſtified his ſuſpicions ; his conſtitution ex- 
hauſted by literary exertions and the inevitable de- 
cays of age reſcued him from the axes of regal ty- 
ranny and from the faggots of eccleſiaſtical perſe- 
cution. 

But, though his perſon then eſcaped the rage of 
his enemies, his memory, which ought to be dear 
to every friend of liberty and every lover of 
learning and genius, was, and is ſtill, calumniated 
by the paraſites of paſſive obedience, and the 
tools of religious bigotry. Though two hiſtorians, 
Hume and Robertſon, the one a ſceptical philo- 
| ſopher 
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ſopher and the other a preſbyterian divine, were 
compelled, after the peruſal and collation of every 
document, to paſs ſentence of condemnation on 
Mary, various champions have entered the liſts in 
defence of her cauſe, and hurled enormous volumes, 
as gauntlets of defiance, at her alleged calummators. 
Theſe zcalous advocates heated by controverſy 
forget that, though they ſhould prove all the let- 
ters ſaid to be her's ſpurious, they ſtill leave behind 
untouched and uncontradicted matter ſufficient for 
her conderanation. Bred in France, at a court 
avowedly corrupt and licentious above the ordinary 
ſtandard, ſhe came to Scotland in the fall vigour of 
youth: and the paſſions, and, as her conduct evinced, 
not untainted by its vices. For, in her train, ſhe 
brought Chatelard, a French geatieman, who, by 
the elegance of his figure, by his gay and inſinu- 
ating manners, and by celebrating her beauty and 
accompliſhments i in verſe, became the ſoul of her 
ſelect companies, her partner in the dance, and a 
favourite at her little ſuppers and private amuſe- 
3ents in her cloſet. The ambitious adventurer 
naturally conſtruing theſe acts of partiality to be 
indications of a mutual flame reſolved not to re- 
tard by his backwardneſs the ſeeming withes of 
fortune. He therefore took his poſt one evening 
beneath the queen's bed, and waiting with anxious 
impatience tor ſilence and ſolitude was detected 
not by Mary, but by the maids who were un- 
Grefiing her. This diſcovery fo ambiguous in its 
nature rendered Chatelard's immediate diſgrace 
and temporary baniſament from the royal pretence 
inevitable: but the full pardon and ſpeedy re- 
{toration to favour, that enſued, prove that he was 
not greatly miſtaken in judging that, if he had 
eſcaped her women's prying eyes, he would have 
found a ſtrong advocate for his intruſion in the 
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amorous heart of Mary, Accordingly he repeated 
the experiment, and being a ſecond time detected 
not by Mary, but by her unbribed maids, he was 
tried and beheaded, not for his guilt, but for his 
pre ſumption; no Jaw but Barbary's or the ſerag- 
Iic's deeming an act merely intentional and incom- 
plete capital. 

To experienced obſervers this intrigue ſuffi- 
ciently aſcertained the future character of the queen's 
reign and what Scotland had to expect from a 
French education. In addition to this ſpecimen of 
her morality, ſhe ſanctioned by her approbation 
and concurrence the league of Bayonne, the moſt 
internal plot againſt humanity that is recorded in 
hiſtory. Hanno conſpired to maſſacre the whole 
ſenate of Carthage, Cataline to burn Rome and 
aſſaſſinate the patricians, and Guy Fox to blow up 
the Engliſh parliament with gunpowder. Bur theſe 
enormities were to this mere peccadilloes, the flight 
ſhocks of petty mines compared to the tremendous 
exploſion of a volcano. For here the object was to 
exterminate all the Proteſtants, in Chriſtendom, or, 
in other words, half of Europe's inhabitants. T here 
can be little doubt, therefore, but the conſpirators 
wiſhed, like Caligula, that the intended victims 
had but one neck, that their heads might be ſtruck 
off at one blow. 

The ſovereign's private life being fo reprehenſible 
and her publick conduct fo ominous, it is not ſur- 
priſing that her natural brother, the Earl of Mur— 


ray, under whole auſpices and directions her affairs 


had hitherto proſpered, ſhould, from a regard to 
his own character and to her intereſt, interfere by 
advice and remonſtrance, and warn her of the pre- 
cipice on the brink of which ſhe ſtood. Finding, 
however, that, in a breaft ſwayed by the amorous 
and the religious paſſions, his triendly counſels pro- 
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duced no effect but ill will to himſelf, he retired 


from court, that he might not by his preſence ſeem 
to countenance what he could not approve. This 
ſtep he took the more readily that he ſa his intereſt 
annihilated by David Rizzio, a needy and obſcure 
Piedmonteſe, who from an underling in her band 
of muſick became her ſecretary, her favourite and 
her prime miniſter. The ſudden elevation of this 
minion to conſequence, wealth and ſplendour, af- 
forded no little employment to the tongue of ſcan- 
dal; for, though of a forbidding aſpect, he was in 
the vigour of youth and had a melodious voice and 
an inſinuating addreſs; and men could not account 
for the inſolent airs and confident aſſurance of a 
foreigner, who had not any natural connections as 
a baſis of ſecurity, without ſuppoſing him ad- 
mitted by the queen to the laſt familiarity. Be 
this as it may, ſceing clouds gather around he re- 
ſolved to be provided with ſhelter from the ſtorm. 
But the ſtorm he was not fated to eſcape ; he fell 
cruſhed beneath the bulwark which his own hands 
had erected. 
Queen Elizabeth, who, from biftory and by her 
own practice, knew that the courts of female fo- 
vereigns are generally ſcenes of debauchery, and 
concluded that Mary following her example could 
not exiſt without an amour, allowed Lord Darn- 
ley, the next heir to the crown and a ſhowy but 
weak youth, to embark for Edinburgh upon a 
matrimonial adventure. Rizzio, who durſt not 
lift up his own ey es to ſo high a tortune, aided his 
huts truſting that from a ſenſe of gratitude and inex- 
erience he would ſubmit to his directions and leave 
him ſtill maſter of the realm and queen. Darnley 
was no Iconer ſcen than approved, and no ſooner 
opp! oved than married. But marriage quickly 
diſſolved the chatgm. The huſband's ” emprineſs 
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was . diſcovered; and Rizzio again preſſed 
into a vacuum, of which he had never been en- 

tirely dilpolle fied. The conſequent exclufion of 
Darnley from conugal rites produced jealouſy, 


jealouſy revenge, = revenge murder. Rizzio 


being, in tpite of the queen's prayers and tears, 
dragged from a cloſer, in which he was fupping 
with her, fell pierced with many weapons, Hearing 


that he was di patched, ſhe exclaimed, *I will ſhed 
no more tears, but think of revenge.” 

Nor did this vindictive ſpirit evaporate in words, 
but continued to burn till it confurned her huſband 
and ſome cf his abettors. Having by promiſes of 
renewed af.ection and by inſidious carcſſes perſuaded 
him to abjure bis own fignature and the party 
whom he had authoriſed to diſpatch 12210, as 
the adulterous paramour of his wite, ſhe threw him 
from her as a perjured, contempt ible and loath- 
ſome thing; and as ſhe mult have a favourite, 

admitted to her graces the Karl of Bothwell, an 
unprincipled debauchee, whoſe only go ds were his 
appetites and. paſſions. From gratifying theſe he 
was reſtrained by a ſenſe neither of decency nor of 
guilt. Hence he divorced his wife withour an 


colourable excuſe, and poiſoned Darnley by his 


emiſſaries. When the queen learned that the 


ſtrength of her huſband's conſtitution aided by the 
vigour of by uth was likely to overcome the effects 
of the poiſon, ſhe fiew to Glaſgow, and by her in- 


veigling arts perſuaded him to follow her to Edin- 


burgb, Where, inſtead of being lodged, as decency 
required, in the palace, he had for his reſidence 
an old deſerted houſe without the walls and between 
two ruincus churches. Hlere ſhe occalionally vi- 
ſited him, as if ſhe had been entirely reconciled. 
But this was but a hort calm before a ſtorm. On 
the only night that ſhe honoured him with a kiſs, 
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at parting to celebrate the important nuptials of a 
menial ſervant, he and the houſe and ſome of his 
attendants were blown up with gunpowder by her 
favourite Bothwell and his imps. 

Though the perpetrators of this horrid crime 

vere marked out by voices in the night and by 
placards in the day, by the rude clamour of the 
multitude, and by the direct charge of the victim's 
father, means were found to elude Juſtice and to 
complete the conjugal union of the ſuſpected par- 
ties. Mary indeed pretended that Bothwell owed 
the poſſeſſion ct her perſon to a rape, and that her 
conſent to marry him was extorted by the fear of 


death. But will the principles of human nature 


allow us to think it probable, or even poſſible, that 
her favourite and prime miniſter ſhould, without 
colluſion, firit be guilty of a rape, and then proceed 
to the outrage of threatening her with death? 
Without an aifurance more than verbal of royal 
protection he could never have riſked the conſe- 
QUENCES of inch enormities as rape and regicide. 
From a plan fo ſrantick, fo pregnant with ruin to 
both, ke muſt at once have recoiled, had ke not 
known that, like Judas, ſhe had firſt betrayed her 
hulband with a kiſs. Had an actual reconciliation 
and renewed affection to her huſband taken place, 
as her apologiſts contend, what a baſe wreich muſt 
ſhe have been to think a matrimonial connection 
with ſucit a moniter a leſs evil than death! A debt 
that every human being muſt pay to nature 1s 
furely not o heavy a load as infamy. Nothing but 
the predominance of love, which in breaſts under 
its ſway ſwallows up every other paſſion, and levels 
every oblizcle, can account for her conduct. That 
love, was her ruling paſſion appears from the whole 
renour of her ile ; for even in an Engliſh priſon 
ſhe could not abſtain from amorous intrigues, 
Hence 
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Hence in her correſpondence with a northern Duke 
he becomes © her Norfolk,“ and ſhe “ his own 
queen ;” and Morgan in a letter to her ſays, 
«© perhaps there have paſſed between your ma- 
jeſty and the Duke ſome other tranſactions, which 
entitle the ſaid Earl to the name of ſon.“ 

This being a juſt, though brief, narrative of the 
principal incidents in the life of this celebrated 
princeſs, can we be ſurpriſed that her letters ſhould 
be correſpondent? When peruſed they will be found 
uniform and of a piece with the reſt of her conduct, 
and both will appear mutually illuftrative. Had 
the letters been ſpurious, they would have been 
leſs numerous and not of ſuch a ſuffocating length, 
not ſo minute but more directly criminal. No 
counterfeited hand could preſerve the appearance 
of identity through ſo many tedious pages, which 
contain many. particulars not conceivable by any 
imagination bur that of a real actreſs in the tra- 
gedy. Why did the originals of the letters diſ- 
appear but becauſe James thought that their 
exiſtence would diſgrace his mother's men nory, 
and N render his own legitimacy queſtion- 
able? No other reaſon can be aſſigned for the 
deſtruction of Crawfurd's evidence, and particu- 
larly of Morton's narrative, which gave a very na- 
tural account of the manner in which the diſco- 
covery was mace. Even the Duke of Nortolk al- 
lowed theſe documents to be genuine, till he formed 
the ſcheme of mounting a throne, as Mary's hui- 
band. Indecd how was the reverſe poſſible, ſince 

he had an opportunity of comparing them wich 
many written to him by her own hand; lince they 
were examined by the Scotch Council and Par- 
hament, by the Engliſh Commiſſioners at York, 
at Weſtminſter and at Hampton Court, and vert- 
tied by the identity of writing and orthography ? 
Letlüngton, 
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Lethington, indeed, a gentleman of our preſent Lau- 
derdale's family, is ſaid by Norfolk to have declared 
that he counterfeited Mary's hand. But, if we could 
believe Norfolk's tale, what credit can be given to 
a man who at firſt told a different ſtory and con- 
tradicted himſelf? The ſame anſwer 1s applicable 
to the argument drawn from the contradictions 
obſervable in the minutes of the Scotch parlia- 
ment; for it is a weapon that cuts equally both 
ways. If the records of this Parliament which 
from its ſcrupulous attention to the intereſt of the 
heir apparent appears not to have been oblequious 
to Murray, are contradictory, allow their evidence 
no weight in either ſcale; for it is ablurd to bring 
them as proofs on one ſide without allowing chem 
equal force on the other. Like the teſtimony ot 
Lethington in the caſc of the letters, the evidence 
deſtroys it{elf. 

But it is objected that the box, which contained 
the letters, (and without rings or jewels) was kept 
ſecret for 34 days. This temporary ſuppreſſion 
arole from prudentia al conſiderations; from the fears 
of a rupture with France, and of an irremediable 

uarrel with Mary and with: her fon James. 
Much reluctanc: appeared in the production of 
them even to Lug beth, becauſe ſhe had given 
repeated proofs of irre ſolution and duplicity. 

This clew leads us to the proper ſolution of 
Dalgleiſh's releaſe and ſecond apprehenſion. At 
firſt no crimination was intended for fear of an ir- 
reparable breach: but, hen a breach became in- 
evitable, he was again produced upan the ſtage. 

But why did not Bothwell take the caſket with 
him, or at leaſt ſend for it in the inteival between 
the 20th of June and the Sth of July, when he 
eſcaped by ſea ? He wasdchindered by the confufion 
of hurry and guilt. Why t':cn did he not order 
the 
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the letters to be deſtroyed? Becauſe he had no 
miniſter whom he could truſt; and he might wiſh 
to preſerve the letters as a certain reſource, if ſor- 
tune ſhould by any viciſſitude prove favourable to 
the queen, whoſe honour and ſafety would render 
them ſure pledges of his return to power. 

When the light of internal and external evidence 
combined to flaſh ſuch conviction upon the mind, it 
may ſeem ſtrange to careleſs obſervers that the 
puny cavillers againſt the authenticity of the letters 
ſhould find in the world a mals of folly conſiderable 
enough to keep them in countenance, The truth 
is, that envcloped in fog and hidden by their own 
ink, they obſcure, like the cuttlefiſh, the medium 
through which they paſs. The reader bewildered 
in a chaos of their formation, and groping in vain 
for an outlet, loſes all patience and makes a random 
choice, What but this ſpecies of indolence could 
induce any rational being to withold his affent 
from the teſtimony of ſuch clouds of witneiles, 
who were perfectly well acquainted wich Vary 's 
handwriting. and orthography ? V nat but abſurd 
prejudice and obſtinacy can refuſe credit to Bu- 
chanan, who was a commiſſioner, Who had every 
opportunity of inveſtigation and knowiedge, and 
who left the whole ſtory upon record a few months 


before his exit to render an account of his actions 


at that tribunal, from which thete is no app=a1 ? 
Accordingly, when the famous Knox and fore 
other friends, upon ſeeing the preof-theets relating 

: i 5 i R 
the moſt obnoxious paris of Mary's conduct, were 
alarmed and requeſted that he would revite cor- 
tain paſlages and foiten a few aſpciitics, which 
they conceived likely to irritate the king, her ſon; 
« Do you think,” ſaid he, © that 1 have ad- 
vanced a ſingle falſehood ?” Their aniwer being 
in the negative, he ſubjoined, * Then, with truth 
on my ſlide, I deiy her enemies, and take upon 


_ ho myſelf 
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myſelf the feud againſt all their kin.” Were he 


now alive, could he give a more pertinent anſwer 
to Goodall, Titler and Whitaker, and all the foes 
of hiſtorical truth, men who, in order to defend a 
ſingle indefenſible character, make devils incarnate 
of all the illuſtrious ſtateſmen that adorned both 
kingdoms at that period? How can the reader 
fall in love with their idol, while they render 
human nature deteſtable ? Their whole ſyſtem is 
a tilue of inconſiſtencies, and therefore diametri- 
cally oppolite to Buchanan's. What he wrote in 
the proceſs commenced againſt Mary differs not 
in ſubſtance from what he has left behind him for 
che inſtruction of poſterity at the awful moment 
of quitting this terreſtrial ſcene. How, indeed, 
could a Stoick philoſopher (as he 1s ſtyled by Mel- 
ville, the queen's favourite ſecretary and his in- 
veterate enemy), how could a fage of quick diſ- 
cernment and deep penetration ſuddenly turn his 
back upon truth and belie a whole hfe of probity 
and honour ? Having renounced Mary's creed, and 
therefore all faith in abſolution and extreme unction, 
he prepared for his laſt journey by a ſtrict ad- 
herence to veracity as well as to every moral obli- 
ration, The menaces of the king and court could 
not ſhake his conſtancy; for he remembered that 


The man, whoſe mind on virtue bent, 

Purſues ſome greatly good intent 
With undiverted aim; 

Serene beholds the angry croud, 

Nor can their clamours fierce and loud 
His itubborn honour tame. 


Not the proud tyrant's fierceſt threat, 
Nor ſtorms that from their black retreat 
The lawleſs ſurges wake; _ 
Nor Jovc' s dread bolt, that a the pole, 
Ihe firmer purpoſe of his foul 
With all its power can lliake. 


Should 


3 


Should nature's frame in ruins fall 

And chaos o'er the finking ball 
Reſume primeval ſway, 

His courage chance and fate defies, 

Nor feels the wreck of earth and ſkies 
Obſtruct its deſtin'd way, 


Having thus repelled what I conceive to be the 
principal charge againſt the memory of Buchanan 
as an author, I now beg leave to remark that the 
objections ſtarted againſt the earlier, and, what 
ſome will call the traditional, if not fabulous, 
part of his hiſtory, ſeems captious rather than ſolid. 
For, as Boëthius was born only thirty-ſix years 
before him, we may reatonably conclude that the 
latter had acceſs to all the monuments conſulted by 
the former. Now Botethius in his ſeventh book 
informs us that the records, which form the baſis 
of his annals, were ſent him in 1525 from lona, 
a ſecluded iſle, of which the remote ſituation and 
ſuppoſed ſanctity were likely to preſerve ancient 
archives inviolate. At the overthrow of the Roman 
empire the greateſt part of what book-learning re- 
mained took ſheiter in monaſteries, In what place 
then, but in Iona, where may be ſcen the tombs of 
48 Scottiſh, 8 Norwegian, and 4 Hibernian kings, 
ſhould we look for thoſe hiſtorical records, of 
which, as we learn from Buchanen and bithop 
Leſley, the arrangement commenced under Ewen 
the Seventh as early at leaſt as the laſt vear of the 
ſeventh century. Could Herodotus produce ſuch 
authorities for a varicty of events recorded in his 
hiſtory ? The tales of his nine mules are chiefly 
traditional; and yet we find them repeated by his 
ſucceſſors in the hiſtorical career, How then was 
Boëthius to act? Ought he to have rejected the 
annals which, he ſays, were in his poſſeſſion, and 
that at a time when kings were not ſo cheap 
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as in our days, and when nations gloried in 198 
antiquity of their royal families as their own? If 
he had made their ſtory as brief as Livy's account 
of the kings of Alba, the reader would have ſuſ- 
tained no great loſs, as their exploits are ſeldom 
either inttructive or amuſing. But, as he has, 
upon the authority of his documents, detailed their 
hiltory, Buchanan could no more ſuppreſs his nar- 
rative than Livy could paſs unnoticed the fable of 
” deicent of the Romans. from the Trojans ; ſince 
© nad been adopted by a variety of authors. Boe- 
ee og it mult be owned, was too credulous, and 
conſequently told ſome incredible ſto ies. But is 
not He. odotus, is not Livy, chargeable with the 
er {pe cies of credulity ? In his deſcription of 
Scotland he has, upon the faich of ethers, not bluſhed 
to mention coofe-footed otters that could overturn 
mighty oaks with their ſteers, and Norwegian 
ſavages that could root up the talleſt firs with as 
much eafe as ordinary mortals could pull up tur- 
neps. But in thele inſtances his ſimplicity is not 
more laughable than theirs, when they tell us of 
Scythians who made their own bodies the graves of 
their fupcrannuated parents, and recount the pro- 
digies of ipeaking oxen, of ſhowers of blood, and 
wactiiones cut with a razor. Theſe incredibilities, 
however, do not in other matters affect their ve- 
racity. 

Julius Ceſar and Dion Caſſius are accounted 
god hiftorians, though they have both been cre- 
dulous enough to relate that the ancient Britons 
forgot nature : ſo far as to have their wives in com- 
mon, and particuiarly brothers with brothers and 
parents with their children. Procopius tells us 
that there were no horſes in Britain, and that the 
natives could neither leap nor ride upon a horſe, 
but muſt, when ceremony in a foreign country 


obliged 
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obliged them to ride, be kept up and helped to 
diſmount by others; that, though on the ſouth ſide 
of the Roman wall every thing was paradiſiacal, 


the ſcene on the north preſented nothing but adders 
and vipers and other venomous creatures, and that 


no human being could live beyond it for half an 


hour, or rather, that in croſſing, life was extinguiſhed 
as if plunged into mephitick air; and that the iſland 
was the common habitation of departed fouls, who 
were ferried thither by the fiſhermen on the neigh- 
bouring coaſts in half an hour, under the influence 
of unknown and myſterious powers that knocked 
at the doors of the ſeamen in the night, and by a 
kind of magical charm compelled them to riſe, to 
hoiſt their fails and ply their oars, while all the 
time they ſaw nothing, but thought they heard in 
the murmur of indiſtinct ſounds the names of the 
paſſengers enumerated. Theſe fables, ridiculous 
as they arg, did not deter Gibbon from abridging 
as genuine hiſtory this author's narrative of Beliſa- 
rius's exploits. Arc not the facts recorded in the 
book of Numbers allowed to be authentick, though 
Balaam's als is there ſaid to have ſpoken with a 
human voice? Was any Objection made to the 
teſtimony of Ur. Samuel Johnſon in the caſe of 
Gegnor Baretti, though he believed] in the ſecond 
ſight and in the exhibitions of the Cock-Lane 
Ghoſt? Since particular foibles then are not, in 
a court of juſtice, thought to invalidate a man's 
evidence in a caſe, of which his five ſenſes render 
him a competent juage, why ſhould a different 
ſpecies of proof be required in a court of criticiſm ? 
Why ſhovid Boethius, who is declared by his friend 
and correſpondent Eraſmus to have been a man of 
exemplary probity and incapable of impoſition, not 
be treated with the ſame indulgence? From the 
preceding diſſertation it clearly appears that the 
COLS 
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Scots exiſted in Scotland under other names from 
time immemorial, and that they p ſſeſſed aipnaterick 
writing. Muſt they not then, like other nations, have 
had kings or chiefs? If this queſtion be, as it muſt 
be, anfwercd in the affirmative, way ſhould they 
not, like other nations, have preſerved the annals 
of their kings in verſe or in proſe ? In fact they 
were, though now loſt, preſerved at Scoon, Paſley, 
MIO and in Iona, whence the Scott:ſh hiſto- 
ans derived the meagre chronicles which they 
have publiſhed. Becauſe the frequent emigration 
of one nation and the extirpation of anocher have 
prevented the exiſtence of ancient monuments on 
the continent, it docs not follow that they might 
nof exiſt in a more favourable Pruation. The 
great antiquity of the Indian annais might have 
taught the modern nations, who ſprung trom the 
chaos of the Weſtern empire, more reſerve in de- 
ny ing the poſſibility of hutorical docuinents pilor 
to their own, 

Attention to fact too might have rendered their 
authors more ſparing in detailing Buchanan s mean- 
nefs of condition and fortune and the duſt of a 
ſchool, For in what is the duſt of a ſchool 
inferiour to the duſt of the camp or of the bar? 
Is man ennebled more by cutting throats and 
deciding twopenny cauſes than by cultivating the 
tuman mind; Let ex xperience decide. Without 
availing my ſelf of Buchanan's name, let me aſk 
whether any profeſſion has bred men, who poſſeſſed 
greater ſtrength of mind or ſublimer | conceptions 
than Homer, Plato, Ariſtotle, Seneca, Plutarch, 
IN ilton and numberleſs other ſchoolmaſters, or ra- 
ther inſtructors and legiſlatois ef mankind? States- 
men make laws for f ate communities, but writers 
for ali mankind. Fiad Buclianan's conſtitution al- 


towed him to continue the military carcer, which 
he 
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he once began, the ſpecimens of his epick and 
lyrick poetry, that remain, leave no room to doubt 
that, if the events of his life had directed the cur» 
rent of his thoughts that way, he would have been 
as great a favourite with the conqueror * of Italy 
as Oſſian. For, though in conſequence of early 


emigration he had in a great meaſure forgotten 


the Gallick, his native tongue, he had in its place 
acquired the Latin in as great perfection as Oſſian 
poſſeſſed the Celtick. 


— 
1 * 


REMARK. 


IN page 64 the name of Machiavel has by 
ſome miſtake crept into a paſſage, which repre- 
ſents Buchanan as the father of politicks in modern 
Europe, though he was poſterior to Machiavel 
in time. Notwithſtanding this circumſtance, Bu- 


chanan is juſtly entitled to that appellation ; as 
Machiavel, 5585 perhaps a friend to liberty, has 


only made remarks on thoſe parts of old or long 
eſtabliſned ſyſtems, which he thought worthy of 
imitation. He has no where inveſtigated the prin- 


ciples of government or attempted any material im- 
provement of any form. Buchanan has, on the 


contrary, entered ſo deeply into the ſubject, that 
nothing was left for his ſucceſſors but to give the 
public a minuter detail. Nor was he merely a 
ſpeculative politician. Having in early youth at- 
tacked ancient ſuperſtition in its moſt vulnerable 


* It is to be regretted that Buonaparte's admiration of 
Oſſian did not induce him to copy his generoſity and high 
ſenſe of honour rather than the ferocity and treachery of the 
Homerick warriors, | 


part, 
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he once began, the ſpecimens of his epick and 
lyrick poetry, that remain, leave no room to doubt 
that, if the events of his life had directed the cur» 
rent of his thoughts that way, he would have been 
as great a favourite with the conqueror “ of Italy 
as Oſſian. For, though in conſequence of early 
emigration he had in a great meaſure forgotten 
the Gallick, his native tongue, he had in its place 


acquired the Latin in as great perfection as Oſſian 
poſſeſſed the Celtick. 


REMARK. 


IN page 64 the name of Machiavel has by 
ſome miſtake crept into a paſſage, which repre- 
ſents Buchanan as the father of politicks in modern 
Europe, though he was poſterior to Machiavel 
in time. Notwithſtanding this circumſtance, Bu- 
chanan is juſtly entitled to that appellation ; as 
Machiavel, though perhaps a friend to liberty, has 
only made remarks on thoſe parts of old or long 
eſtabliſhed ſyſtems, which he thought worthy of 
imitation. He has no where inveſtigated the prin- 
ciples of government or attempted any material im- 
provement of any form. Buchanan has, on the 
contrary, entered ſo deeply into the ſubject, that 
nothing was left for his ſucceſſors but to give the 
public a minuter detail. Nor was he merely a 
ſpeculative politician. Having in early youth at- 
tacked ancient ſuperſtition in its moſt vulnerable 
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part, the body of the Franciſcans, he continued 


through life to be an oracle to the Scottiſh clergy, 
and particularly to his old pupil and their leader, 
the earl of Murray ; and he may therefore be juſtly 
conſidered as the ſource of their republican form 
of eccleſiaſtical polity, as well as of the unalterable 
attachment to freedom, with which they inſpired 
the populace. The exiſtence of ſuch a luminary 
in the north rationally explains why the Scots got 
the ſtart of their ſouthern neighbours in the career 
of religious and civil liberty. 

Hardly any of the ancients had juſt notions of 
the genuine principles of - government. Plato, 
Ariſtotle, and their other politicians, framed con- 
ſtitutions fitted only for a ſmall and privileged 
claſs of people denominated citizens, the great 
body of the multitude being ſlaves; ſo that even 
their democracy was really an ariſtocracy, From 
rhe reaſoning contained in the fifth chapter of the 
firſt book of his politicks, Ariſtotle infers, “ that 
by nature ſome are evidently freemen and ſome 
flaves, and that the intereſt of the latter, as well as 
juſtice, dictates their-ſlavery.” In another paſſage 
he tells us, that the poets thought their imaginary 
ſuperiority of intellect gave the Greeks a natural 
right to enſlave the barbarians, that is, all men 
but Greeks. From writers maintaining ſuch doc- 
trines could we expect any ſyſtem of goverment 
but fuch as might drop from tie pen of a planter, 
compoling a code of Jaws for Jamaica or Hiſpa- 
niola, where the ſlaves exceed the freemen in a 
tenfold proportion? 
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GEORGE BUCHANAN 


wiſhes much good Health 


{0 FAMES THE SIXTH, 


KING OF THE SCOTS. 


SEVERAL years ago, when publick affairs were 
in the greateſt confuſion, 1 wrote on the Preroga- 
tive of the Scottiſh Crown a Dialogue, in which TI 


_ endeavoured to explain from their very.cradle, if 


I may uſe the expreſſion, the mutual rights of our 
kings and of their ſubjects. Though that book 
ſeemed to have been ſerviceable at the time by 
ſhutting the mouths of certain perſons, who with 
importunate clamours rather inveighed againſt the 
exiſting ſtate of things than weighed what was 
right in the ſcale of reaſon, yet influenced by the 
return of a little tranquillity I alſo laid down my 
arms with pleaſure on the altar of publick concord. 
But having lately by accident lighted on this com- 
poſition among my papers, and thought it inter- 
ſperſed with many remarks neceſſary to a perſon 
raiſed like you to an eminence ſo intereſting to 
mankind, 1 have judged its publication expedient, 
that it might both teſtifſy my zeal for your ſervice 
and alſo remind you of your duty to the commu- 
nity. . Many circumſtances alſo aſſure me that my 
endeavour on this occaſion will not be fruitlels ; 
eſpecially your age not yet corrupted by wrong 
opinions; and a genius above your years ſpon- 
taneouſly urging you to every thing noble; and an 


eaſy Hexibility 1 in obeying not only your preceptors 
but 
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but alſo all wiſe monitors; and that judgment and 
ſagacity in diſquiſition, which prevent you from 
allowing great weight to authority, when it is not 
ſupported by ſolid arguments. I ſee alſo that, by 
a kind of natural inſtinct, you ſo abhor flattery, 
the vile nurſe of tyranny and the very peſt of legal 
ſovereignty, that you hate the ſoleciſms and bar- 
bariſms of courtiers no leſs than they are reliſhed 
and affected by thoſe who in their own eyes ap- 
pear connoiſſeurs in every ſpecies of elegance, and, 
as if they were delicate ſeaſonings to converſation, 
interlard every ſentence with Majeſties, Lordſhips, 
Excellencies, and, if it be poſſible, with other ex- 
preſſions of a ſtill more offenſive ſavour. Though 
you be at preſent ſecured from this errour, both 
by the goodneſs of your natural diſpoſition and by 
the inſtructions of your governors, yet I cannot 
help being ſomewhat afraid that the blandiſhments 
of that pander of vice, evil communication, ſhould 
give a wrong bias to a mind that is yet ſo pliant 
and tender; eſpecially as I am not ignorant with 
what facility our other ſenſes yield to ſeduction, 
This treatiſe, therefore, I have ſent you not only as 
a monitor, but alſo as an importunate and even 
impudent dun; that in this critical turn of life it 
may guide you beyond the rocks of flattery, and 
not only give you advice but alſo keep you in 
the road which you ſo happily entered, and, in 
caſe of any deviation, replace you in the line of 
your duty. If you obey its directions, you will 
enſure to yourſelf and to your family in the preſent 
life temporal tranquillity, and in the future eternal 
glory. Farewell. 

At Stirling on the tenth of January in the year 
of the Chriſtian Era 1579. 
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HEN, upon Thomas Maitland's return 

lately from the continent, I had queſtioned 
him minutely about the ſtate of affairs in France, 
I began, out of my attachment to his perſon, to 
recommend to him a perſeverance in that career 
to glory which he had ſo happily begun, and to 
inſpire him with the beſt hopes of the progreſs 
and reſult of his ſtudies. For, if I, with moderate 
talents, with hardly any fortune and in an illite- 
rate age, had ſtill maintained ſuch a conflict with 
the iniquity of the times as to be thought to have 
achieved ſomething, aſſuredly thoſe, who were born 
in happier days and poſſeſs time, wealth and 
genius in abundance, ought not to be deterred 
from ſo honourable a purpoſe by its labour; ard, 
when aided by ſo many reſources, cannot rea- 
ſonably yield to deſpair. They ſhould therefore 
proceed to uſe every effort in communicating ſplen- 
dour to literature, and in recommending themſclves 


and their countrymen to the notice of poſterity. If 
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they continued for a little their joint exertions, the 
conſequence would be, that they would eradicate 
from the minds of men an opinion, that in the frigid 
regions of the globe the learning, politeneſs and 
ingenuity of the inhabitants diminiſh in proportion 


to their diſtance from the ſun. For, though na- | 


ture may have favoured the Africans, Egyptians, 
and moſt other nations with quicker conceptions 
and greater keenneſs of intellect, yet ſhe has been 
ſo unkind to no tribe as to have entirely precluded 
it from all acceſs to virtue and glory. 

Here, when, according to his uſual modefty, he 
had ſpoken of himſelf with diffidence, but of me 
with more affection than truth, the courſe of con- 
verſation at laſt led us ſo far, that, when he had 
queſtioned me concerning the convulled ſtate of 
our country, and I had made him ſuch an an- 
{wer as I thought calculated for the time, I began 
in my turn to afk him what ſentiments either the 
French, or any ſtrangers that he met in France, 


_ entertained concerning Scottiſh affairs. For I had 
no doubt that the novelty of the events would, as 


is uſual, have furniſhed occaſion and matter for 
political diſcuſſions. 

c Why,” ſays he, © do you addreſs to me ſuch 
a queſtion ? For, ſince you know the whole train 


of events, and are not unacquainted with what moſt 


people ſay and almoſt all think, you may eaſily 
conjecture, from the internal conviction of your 
own mind, what 1s, or at leaſt what ought to be, 
the opinion of all mankind.” 
B. But the more diſtant foreign nations are, and 
the fewer cauſes they have from that diſtance for 
anger, for hatred, for love and for other paſſions 
likely to make the mind ſwerve from truth, the 
more ingenuous and open they commonly are in 
judging, and the more freely they ſpeak INT 
think; 
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think; and this very freedom of ſpeech and mutual 
interchange of thought removes much obſcurity, 
3 many knotty points, converts doubts 
into certainties, and may ſhut the mouths of the 
dishoneſt and deſigning, and inſtruct the weak and 
unenlightened. 

M. Would you have me be ingenuous in my 
anſwer? 
B. Why not? 


M. Though I was ſtrongly actuated by a deſire 
of reviſiting, after a long abſence, my country, my 
parents, my relations and friends, yet nothing in- 
flamed this paſſion ſo much as the language of the 
untutored multitude. For, however firm I] had 
thought the temper of my mind rendered either 
by the effects of habit or by the precepts of philo- 
ſophy, yet, when the event now under conſideration 
occurred, I could not, by ſome fatality, conceal its 
ſoftneſs and effeminacy. For, as the ſhocking 
enormity here lately exhibited was unanimouſly 
deteſted by all orders of men, and the perpetrator 
{till uncertain, the vulgar, always ſwayed rather by 
momentary inpulſe than by ſound diſcretion, imputed 
the fault of a few to the many ; and the common 
hatred to the miſdeed of private individuals ſo over- 
whelmed the whole nation, that even thoſe, who 
ſtood moſt remote from ſuſpicion, laboured under 
the infamy of other men's crimes. Therefore, till 
this ſtorm of calumny ſhould ſubſide into a calm, 
J readily took ſhelter in this port, where, however, 
I fear that I have ſtruck againſt a rock. 

B. For what reaſon, I beſeech you? 

M. Becauſe the minds of all men, being already 
heated, ſeem to me likely: to be ſo much inflamed 
by the atrocity of the late crime as to leave no 
room for defenſe. For how can I reſiſt the attack 
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not only of the uninformed multitude, but even of 
thoſe who aſſume the character of politicians, while 
both will exclaim that our ferocious rage was not 
ſatiated by murdering, with unparalleled cruelty, an 
innocent youth, but exhibited a new example of 
barbarity in the perſecution of women, a ſex that 
is ſpared even by hoſtile armies at the capture of 
citics? From what horrour, indeed, will any dig- 
nity or any majeſty deter men who are guilty of 
ſuch outrage to their princes ? After theſe enor- 
mities, whom will juſtice, morality, law, reſpect 
for ſovereignty or reverence for legal magiſtracy, 
reſtrain through ſharne or check through fear ? 
When the exerciſe of the ſupreme executive power 


is become the ridicule of the loweſt rabble, when 


trampling upon every diſtinction between right and 
wrong, between honour and diſhonour, men de- 
generate, almoſt by common conſent, into ſavage 
barbarity. To theſe and (till more atrocious charges 
I know that I ſhall be forced, upon my return to 
France, to liſten, as the ears of all have in the 
mean time been ſo thoroughly ſhut as to be ſuſcep- 
tible of no apology, nor even of a ſatisfactory de- 
fenſe. | 
B. But I will eaſily relieve you from this ap- 
prehenſion, and clear our nation from ſo falſe an 
imputation. For, if foreigners ſo heartily execrate 
the heinouſneſs of the antecedent crime, where 1s 
the propriety of reprobating the ſeverity of the ſub- 
ſequent puniſhment ? Or, if they are vexed at the 
degradation of the queen, the former mult neceſſ:- 
rily meet with their approbation. Do you, there- 
fore, chooſe to which of the two caſes you wiſh 
to attach guilt; for neither they nor you, if you 
ay to be conſiſtent, can either praiſe or diſpraiſc 
Och. ; | 
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M. The murder of the king 1 certainly deteſt 
and abominate, and am glad that the odium of 


conſcious guilt does not fall upon the publick, but 


is attributable to the villainy of a few deſperadoes. 
But the latter act I cannot either wholly approve 
or diſapprove. The detection by ſagacity and 
induftry of the moſt nefarious deed mentioned in 
any hiſtory, and the vengeance awaiting the wick= 
ed perpetrators from open hoſtiliries, appear to 
me glorious and memorable achievernents, But 
with the degradation of the chief magiſtrate, and 
wich the contempt brought upon the royal name, 
which has been among all nations conſtantly held 
ſacred and inviolable, I Know not how all the 
nations of Europe will be affected, eſpecially thoſe 
that live under a regal government. As for my- 
ſelf, though not ignorant of the adverſe pretenſes 
and allegations, I feel violent emotions either from 
the magnitude or novelty of the event; and the 
more ſo that ſome of its authors are connected with 
me by the cloſeſt intimacy. 

B. Now, methinks, I can nearly diſcern what 
it is that affects you, but not perhaps ſo much 
as it touches thoſe iniquitous eſtimators of other 
men's merit, to whom you think ſatisfaction is 
due. Of thoſe, who will violently condemn the 
forcible ſeifure of the queen, I reckon three 
principal diviſions. One is peculiarly pernicious, 
as it comprehends the panders to the luſts of ty- 
rants, wretches who think no act unjuſt or dis- 
honourable by which they conceive that kings 
may be gratified, and who meaſure every thing 

not by its intrinſick value, but by the paſſions of 
their maſters. Theſe are ſuch venal devotees to 
the deſires of another that they have retained free- 
dom neither of ſpeech nor of action. From this 
band proceeded the banditti, who, without any caule 
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of enmity, and merely with the hopes of prefer- 
ment and power at court, ſacrificed, in the moſt 
cruel manner, an innocent youth to another's luſt. 
While theſe hypocrites pretend to lament the fate 
of the queen, and to ſigh and groan over her mi- 
ſeries, they mean only to provide for their own 
ſecurity, and really grieve at ſeeing the enormous 
reward for their execrable villainy, which they had 
devoured in imagination, ſnatched out of their 
Jaws. This ſort of people ought, therefore, in my 
opinion, to be chaſtiſed not ſo much by words as 
by the ſeverity of the laws and by the force of 
arms. Others look totally to their own affairs. 
Theſe, though in other reſpects by no means bad 
men, are not vexed, as they would wiſh us to 
think, at the injury done to the publick, but at 
their own domeſtick loſſes; and therefore ſeem to 
me to need conſolation rather than any remedy de- 
rivable from reaſon or from law. The remainder 
conſiſt of the rude and undiſtinguiſhing multitude, 
who wonder and gape at every novelty, who cen- 
ſure almoſt every occurrence, and think hardly any 
thing right but what 1s either their own act or 
what 1s done under their own eye. For every 
departure from the practice of their anceſtors they 
think a proportionate deviation from juſtice and 
equity. Theſe being ſwayed neither by malice 
nor by envy, nor by any regard to ſelf-intereſt, are 
generally ſuſceptible of inſtruction and of being re- 
claimed from errour, and commonly yield to the 


| force of reaſoning and conviction; - a truth of which 


we now have, and formerly often had, experience in 
the caſe of religion: for 


Where's the ſavage we to tame ſhould ſear, 
If he to culture lend a patient ear ? 


M. That 
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M. That remark we have more than once found 
to be perfectly juſt. 

B. What, if, in order to ſilence this multitude, 
you ſhould aſk the moſt clamorous and importu- 
nate their opinion concerning the fate of Caligula, 
of Nero and of Domitian ; I preſume that none of 


them would be ſo ſervilely attached to the regal 


name as not to acknowledge that they were juſtly 
puniſhed ? 

M. Poſſibly what you ſay may be true. But 
the ſame perſons will immediately exclaim that 
they do not complain of the puniſhment of tyrants, 
but feel indignant at the undeſerved calamities of 
legal ſovereigns. 

B. Do not you then ſee how eaſily the multi- 
tude may be paciſied? 

M. Not yet. The matter ſeems to require more 
elucidation. 2 

B. I will, by a few words, make it intelligible. 
The vulgar, according to you, approve the murder 
of tyrants, but compaſſionate the ſufferings of 
kings. Do not you think then, that, if they ſhould 
clearly underſtand the difference between a tyrant 
and a king, it will be poſſible, in moſt particulars, 
to alter their opinion? | 

M. Were all to acknowledge the juſtice of 
killing tyrants, it would open a wide inlet for the 
diffuſion of light upon the ſubject. But ſome 


men there are, and thoſe of no contemptible au- 


thority, who, though they ſubject legal ſovereigns 
to penal laws, contend for the ſacredneſs of tyrants ; 
and, though their deciſion 1s certainly in my opinion 
abſurd, yet they are ready to fight tor their govern- 
ment, however extravagant and intolerable, as for 

their own altars and hearths. 
B. I alſo have more than once met with various 
individuals, who obſtinately maintained the ſame 
N doctrine ; 
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doctrine ; but whether they were right or wrong 
we ſhall elſewhere more commodiouſly examine. 
In the mean time, if you wall, let this point be 
taken for granted, upon condition that, if you do 
not afterwards find it ſufficiently demonſtrated, 
you may at pleaſure reſume the ſubje& for diſ- 
cCuſſion. : | 

M. Upon theſe terms I have no objeQion. 

B. We ſhall then eſtabliſh it as an axiom that a 
king and a tyrant are contraries. 

M. Be it lo. 

B. He then who has explained the origin and 
the cauſes of creating kings, and the duties of 
kings to their ſubjects and of ſubjects to their kings, 
muſt be allowed to have by the contraſt nearly 
explained whatever relates to the nature of a tyrant. 

M. I think ſo. | 

B. And when the picture of each is exhibited, 
do not you think that the people will alſo under- 
ſtand what is their duty to each? 

M. Nothing is more likely. 

B. But in things extremely diſſimilar, and withal 
of the ſame general claſs, there may be certain 
ſimilarities very apt to lead the inadvertent into 
errour. | 

M. That may indifputably be the caſe, and par- 
ticularly when an inferiour character finds it eaſy 
to aſſume the appearance of a ſuperiour, and ſtudies 
nothing ſo much as to impoſe upon ignorance. 

B. Have you in your mind any diſtinct picture of 
a king and a tyrant? for, if you have, you will 
eaſe me of much labour. | 

M. The figure of both, which I have in my 
mind, I could certainly delineate. with eaſe ; but it 
would appear to your eyes, I fear, rude and mis- 
ſhapen. Therefore, leſt, by forcing you to rectify 
my errours, the converſation ſhould exceed the 
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due bounds, I chooſe rather to hear the ſentiments 
adopted by you, who have the advantage of me 
both in age and experience, and not only know 
the opinions of others, but have alſo viſited in 
perſon many ſtates, and noted their manners and 
cuſtoms. 

B. That I ſhall do, and with pleaſure; nor ſhall 


J expound ſo much my own as the opinion of 


the ancients, that more weight and authority may 
accompany my words, as not being frained for the 
preſent occaſion, but extracted from the doctrines of 
thoſe who were entirely unconnected with this con- 
troverly, and delivered their ſentiments with no leſs 
eloquence than brevity, without hatred, without 
favour or envy, for which they could not have the 
moſt diſtant motive ; and 1 ſhall adopt principally 
the opinions not of thoſe who grew old in the ſhades 
of inactivity, but of men ho were in well regu- 
lated ſtates diſtinguiſhed at home and abroad for 
wiſdom and virtue. But, before I produce their 
teſtimony, I with to aſk you a few queſtians, that, 


when we have agreed upon ſome points of no ſmall 


importance, I may not be compelled to deviate 
from my intended courſe, and to dweil either upon 
the explanation or confirmation of matters that 
are evident and almoſt acknowledged truths. 

M. Your plan I approve; and, therefore, if you 
have any queſtions to alk, procecd. 

B. is it your opinion that there was a time when 
men lived in huts and even in caves, and {trolicd 
at random, without laws, without fettled habita- 
tions, like mere vagrants, uniting in herds as they 


were led by fancy and caprice, or invited by ſome 


convenience and common advantage ? 
M. That is certainly my firm belief; for it is not 
only conſonant to the order of nature but alſo fanc- 


tioned by almoſt ail the hiſtories of all nations. Of 
N 2 that 
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that rude and uncultivated life we have from Ho- 
mer's pen a pictureſque deſcription ſoon after the 
Trojan war among the Sicilians: 


By them no ſtatute and no right was known, 
No council held, no monarch fills the throne; 
But high on hills or airy cliffs they dwell, 

Or deep in caverns or ſome rocky cell; 

Each rules his race, his neighbour not his care, 
Heedleſs of others, to his own ſevere. 


At the ſame period, too, Italy is ſaid to have 
been equally uncultivated; ſo that, from the ſtate of 
the moſt fertile regions of the globe, it is eaſy to 
form a conjecture that the reſt were nothing but 
wid and deſolate waſtes. 

B. But which of the two do you think moſt 
conformable to nature; that vagrant and ſolitary 
life, or the ſocial and unanimous afmblage of 
men ? 


M. Undoubtedly the unanimous aſſemblage of 
men, whom 


Utility herſelf, from whom on earth 
Juſtice and equity derive their birth, 


fiſt collected into maſſes and taught, 


Fenc'd by one wall and by one key and bar, 
From open'd gates to pour the tide of war. 


B. What! do you imagine that utility was the 
firſt and principal cauſe of human union? 

M. Why not? ſince the leſſon incuicated by the 
greateſt ſages is, that men were made by nature for 
Men. 

B. To certain ;ndividuals indeed, utility ſeems to 
have great influence, both 1n the formation and in 
the maintenance of ſociety. But, if I am not 
miſtaken, their eemblage claims a much ger 


1 
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origin, and the bond of their union is of a much 
earlier and more venerable date. For, if every in- 
dividual were to pay attention only to his own 
intereſt, there is ground for ſuſpecting, I fear, 
that this very utility would rather diſlolve than unite 
ſociety. 

M. That obſervation may perhaps be true. But 
I ſhould be glad to hear what is your other ſource of 
human aſſociation. 

B. It is a certain innate propenſity, not only in 
men but alſo in other animals of the gentler tribes, 
to aſſociate readily, even without the allurements 
of utility, with beings of their own ſpecies. But 
of the brute creation it 1s not our preſent buſineſs 
to treat. Men we certainly find fo deeply impreſſed 
and ſo forcibly ſwayed by this natural principle, 
that, if any of them were to enjoy in abundance 
every thing that 1s calculated either for the preſer- 
vation and health of the body or for the pleaſure 
and amuſement of the mind, he muſt, without hu- 
man intercourſe, experience life to be a burden. This 
is ſuch a noto110us truth, that even the perſons, who, 
from a love of ſcience and a deſire of inveſtigating 


truth, have retired from the buſtle of the world and 


lived recluſe in ſequeſtered retreats, have neither 
been able for a length of time to bear a perpetual 
exertion of mind, nor, upon diſcovering the neceſſity 


of relaxation, to remain immuted in ſolitude; but 


readily produced the very reſult of their ſtudics; 
and, as if they had Jabowed for the common good, 
added the fruit of their labours to the common 
ſtuck, Hence it is my opinion, that if any perſon 
be ſo attached to ſolitude as to ſhun and fly the 
ſociety of men, he is actuated rather by a diſeaſe of 
the mind than a principle of nature. Such, ac- 


cording to report, was Timon of Athens and Belle - 
rophun of Corinth, 


A wretch 
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A wretch, who, preying in corroſive pain 
On his own vitals, roam'd th? Aleian plain 
With comfortleſs and ſolitary pace, 
Shunning the commerce of the human race. 


M. Here our ſentiments are not far from coin- 
cidence. But the term Natwie, adopted by you, 
is an expreſſion which from habit I often uſe rather 
than underſtand ; and it is applied by others fo va- 
riouſly and to ſuch a multitude of objects that I 
am generally at a loſs about the idea which it 
conveys. 

5 At preſent I certainly wiſh nothing elfe to 
be underſtood by it but the light infuſed into 
our minds by the divinity ; for, ſince God created 


this dignified animal 


Erect, of deeper reach of thought poſſeſt, 
And fit to be the lord of all the reſt, 


he not only beſtowed upon his body eyes, by 


whoſe guidance he might ſhua what 1s adverſe, and 
purſue what is adapted to his condition, but alſo 
preſented to his mind a kind of light by which he 
might diſtinguiſh vice and infamy from virtue and 
honour. This power ſome call nature, ſome the 
law of nature: | certainly hold it to be divine, and 
am thoroughy perſuaded that 


: f I: : 
Nature's and Wiſdom's voice are ll the ſame. 


Of this law, too, we have from God a kind of 
abridgement, comprehending the whole in a few 
words, when he commands us to love him with all 
our heart, and our neighbours as ourſclves. Ihe 
{:cred volumes, in all the books which relate to the 
formation of our morals, contain hardly any thiag- 


.cl;e but an explanation of this law. 


M. Do you then conceive that human ſociety 
deiives its origin not from any orator or lawyer 
| that 
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that collected the diſperſed tribes of men, but from 
God himſelf ? 

B. That 1s poſitively my opinion; and, in the 
words of Cicero, I think that nothing done upon 
earth. 1s more acceptable to the Sovereign Deity, 
that rules this world, than aſſemblages of men called 
ſtates, and united upon principles of juſtice. The 


different members of theſe ſtates politicians wiſh to 


have connected by ties ſimilar to the coherence 
ſubſiſting between all the limbs of our body, to 
be cemented by mutual good offices, to labour 
for the general intereſt, to repel dangers and ſe- 
cure advantages in common, and, by a recipro- 
cation of benefits, to conciliate the affections of 
the whole community. 

M. You do not then aſſign utility as the cauſe 
of men's union in ſociety, but the law implanted 
in our minds by God at our birth, which you hold 
to be a much higher and more divine origin? 

B. I ada it of utility as one cauſe, but not as the 
abſolute mother of juſtice and equity, as ſome 
would have her; but rather as their handmaid, and 
one of the guardians of a well regulated com- 
munity. 

M. Here alſo I have no difficulty in expreſſing 
my concurrence and aſſent. 

B. Now as our, bodies, which conſiſt of repug- 
nant principles, are liable to diſeaſes, that is; to 
paſſions and certain internal commotions ; fo in 
like manner muſt thoſe larger bodies called ſtates, 
as they are compoſed of different and in ſome 
meaſuie of incon patible ranks, conditions and diſ- 


— of men, and of men, too, was. 


Cannot, with a fix'd ard ſte dy view, 
Even for an hour a ſingle plan purſue. 


Hence 
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Hence the latter muſt certainly, like the former, 


come to a ipeedy diſſolution, unleſs their tumults 
are calmed by a kind of phyſician, who, adopting 
an equable and ſalutary temperament, braces the 
weaker parts by fomentations, checks the re- 
dundant humours, and provides for the ſeveral 
members, ſo that neither the feebler parts may 
waſte through want, nor the ſtronger grow too 
luxuriant through excels. 

M. Theſe would be the conſequences that muſt 
mevitably enſue. 

B. By what name ſhall we qualify him, who 
ſhall perform the part of phyſician to the body 
politick ? 

M. About the name I am not very anxious; 
but ſuch a perſonage, whatever his name may be, 
1 hold to be of the firſt excellence and to have 
the ſtrongeſt reſemblance to the divinity. In this 
reſpect much forecaſt ſcems diſcovered in the 
wiſdom of our anceſtors, who diſtinguiſhed an 
office ſo honourable in its own nature by a very 
ſplendid name. For you mean, I ſuppoſe, a King, 

a term, of which the import is ſuch, that it renders 
a thing of the moſt excellent and tranſcendent na- 
ture almoſt viſible to our eyes. 

B. You judge rightly, for by that appellation 
we addreſs the deity; ſince we have not a more 
magnificent title to expreſs the pre-eminence of 
his excellent nature, nor better adapicd for ex- 
preſſing his paternal care and affection. Why 
mould I collect other words that are metaphorically 
uſed to ſignify the office of a king, fuch as father, 
ſhepherd of the people, guide, prince and gover- 
nour? The latent intention of all theſe expreſſions, 
is to ſhow that kings were made not for themſelves 
but for the people. "And, now that we ſeem agreed 
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about the name, let us, if you pleaſe, diſcuſs the 


office, ſtill treading the path which we 28 hitherto 


purſued. 

M. What path, I beſcech you? 

B. You tecollect what has been juſt ſaid, that 
ſtates have a great reſembiance tothe human body, 
civil commotions to diſeaſes, and kings to phyſi- 
cians. If therefore we underſtand the buſineſs of 
a phyſician, we ſhall not be far, I preſume, from 
comprehending the duty of a king. 

M. It may be ſo; for, by the comparative view 
which you have exhibited, they appear to have not 
oy a great reſemblance, but even a ſtrong affinity. 

B. Do not expect that I ſhould here diſcuſs 
every minute particular; for it is what is neither 
allowed by the limits of our time nor required by 
the nature of the ſubject. But, if I ſhow you that 
there 1s a ſtriking ſimilarity in the molt prominent 
features, your own imagination will readily ſuggeſt 


what is omitted, and complete the picture. 


M. Proceed, as you have begun. 

B. Each ſeems alſo to have the fame object i in 
view. 

M. What object? 

B. The preſervation of the body committed t to 
his care. 

M. I underſtand. For one ought, as far as 
the nature of the caſe will admit, o maintain the 
human body, and the other the body politick, in a 
ſound ſtate ; and, when they happen to be affected 
with a diſeaſe, to reſtore them to good health. 

B. Your conception of the matter is juſt ; for 
the office of each is twofold, the maintenance of 
a ſound, and the recovery of a diſtempered conſti- 
tution. 

M. Such is my idea. 


B. For in both caſes the diſeaſes are ſimilar. 
O M. So 
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M. So they ſeem. 

B. For both are injured by a certain redundance 
of what is noxious, and by a deficiency of what is 
ſalutary; and they are both cured nearly by a ſimilar 
proceſs, either by nurſing or gently cheriſhing the 
body when emaciated, or relieving it when full and 
overburdened by the diſcharge of ſuperfluities, and 
by moderate exerciſe and labour. 

M. Such is the fact. But there ſeems to be 
this difference, that in the one the humours, in 
tne other the morals, muſt be duly tempered. 

B. You are perfect maſter of the ſubject; for 
the body politick, like the natural, has its peculiar 
kind of temperament, which, I think, we may, 


with the greateſt propriety, denominate Juſtice ; 


ſince it is ſhe that provides for its diſtinct members 
and makes them perform their duties with uni- 
formity. Sometimes by the operation of bleeding, 
ſoinetimes by the diſcharge of noxious matter, ſhe, 
by a kind of evacuation, expels redundancies ; 
lometimes ſhe rouſes deſpondence and pulillani- 
mity and adminiters conſolation to diffidence, 
and reduces the whole body to the temper men- 
tioned above, and exerciſes it, when thus reduced, 
by ſuitable labours; fo that, by a regular and due 
intermixture of labour and reſt, ſhe preſerves, as 
far as the thing is poſſible, the renovated conſti- 
tution. 5 

MM. To all your poſitions I would readily aſſent, 
had you not made juſtice the temperament of the 
body politick ; for by its very name and profeſſion 
temperance ſcems rightfully entitled to that office. 

B. I think it of no great moment on which of 
the two you confer this honour. For, as all the 
vittues, of which the energy is viſible in action, 
conſiſt in the obſervation of a due and uniform 
medium, they are ſo mutually inter woven and con- 
e nccted. 
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nected, that they ſeem all to have but one object, 
the moderation of the paſſions. Under whatever 


general head it may be claſſed, it is of little im- 


portance which of the two names you adopt; and 
yet that moderation, which 1s exerted in common 
affairs and in the ordinary commerce of life, may, 
in my opinion, be with the greateſt propriety deno- 
minated juſtice, 

M. Here 1 have no difficulty in yielding my 


aſſent. 


B. Now I imagine that the intention of the an- 
cients in creating a king was, according to what 
we are told of bees in their hives, ſpontaneouſly to 
beſtow the ſovereignty on him who was molt di- 
ſtinguiſned among his countrymen for ſingular 
merit, and who ſeemed to ſurpaſs all his fellows in 
wiſdom and equity. | 

M. That is probably the fact. 

B. But what muſt be done, if no ſuch perſon 
can be found in the community ? 

M. By the law of nature mentioned before an 


equal has neither the power nor right of aſſuming 


authority over his equals; for J think it but 


Juſtice that among perſons in other reſpects equal 


the returns of command and obedience ſhould alſo 
be equal. | 

B. But, if the people, from a diſlike to an am- 
bitious canvaſs every year, ſhould choole to clect 
as king an individual not poſſeſſed indeed of every 
regal virtue, but ſtill eminent for nobility, for wealth 
or military glory, may not he, with the greateſt 
Juſtice, be deemed a king ? 

M. Undoubtedly ; for the people have a right 
of inveſting whom they pleaſe with the ſovereign 
power. 

B. Suppoſe that we ſhould employ for the cure 
of diſeaſes a man of conſiderabie acuteneſs, but ſtil 
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not poſſeſſed of extraordinary ſkill in the medical 
art, muſt we directly upon his election by — gene- 
rality conſider him as a phyſician? 

M. By no means, For learning and experience 
in many arts, and not votes, conſtitute a phyſi- 
Clan, 

B. What do you think of the artiſts in the other 
profeſſions ? 

M. 1 think that the ſame reaſoning is applicable 
to them all, 

B. Do you believe that it requires any art to 


diſcharge the functions of a king? 


M. Why ſhould I not? 
B. Can you give any reaſon for your belief ? 


M. I think I can; and it is that which is peculiar 
to all the arts 


B. What reaſon do you mean ? 

M. All the arts certainly originated in expe- 
rience. For, while rnolt people proceeded at ran- 
dom and without method in the performance of 
many actions, which others completed with ſupe- 
riour ſkill and addreſs, men of diſcernment, havin 
remarked the reſult on both ſides and weighed the 
cauſes of theſe reſults, arranged ſeveral claſſes of 
precepts and called each claſs an art. 

B. By the means therefore of ſimilar remarks, the 


art of ſovereignty may be deſcribed as s well as that 
of medicine? 5 


M. That I think poſſible. 

B. On what precepts then muſt it be founded? 

M. 1 am not prepared to give you a ſatisfactory 
anſwer. 

B. Perhaps its compariſon with other arts may 
lead to its comprehenſion. 

M. In what manner? 

B. Thus. There are certain precepts peculiar 
to grammar, to medicine and to agriculture. 
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M. I comprehend. 


B. May we not call theſe precepts of grammar 


and medicine alſo arts and laws, and ſo on in other 
cales ? | 


M. So I certainly think. 

B. What do you think of the civil law? Is it 
not a ſyſtem of precepts calculated for ſovereigns? 

M. So it ſeems. 


B. Ovght it not then to be underſtood by him 
who wouid be created a king ? 

M. The inference appears unavoidable. 

B. What ſhall we tnen ſay of him who does 
not underſtand it? Do you conceive that, even 


after his nomination by the people, he ſhould not 
be called king ? 


M. Here you reduce me to a dilemma; for, 
to make my anſwer compatible with the preceding 
conceſſions, I mult affirm that the ſuffrages of the 
people can no more make a king than any other 
artiſt. 


B. What then do you think ought to be done in 


this caſe ? For, if the perſon elected by common 


ſuffrage is not a king, I fear that we are not likely 
to have any legal ſovereign. 


M. I alſo am not without the ſame fear. 
B. Is it your pleaſure then that the poſition juſt 
laid down in comparing the arts ſhould be diſcuſſed 


with greater minuteneſs 


M. Be it ſo, if you think it neceſſary. 
B. Did we not, in the ſeveral arts, call the pre- 
cepts of the ſeveral artiſts laws ? 
M. We did. 
B. But I fear that we did not then uſe ſufficient 
circumſpection. 
M. Why 1o? 


B. Becauſe it feems an abſurdity to ſuppoſe that 
he who underſtands any art ſhould not be an artilt. 


A. It 
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M. It is an abſurdity. 
B. Ought we not therefore to conſider him, 
who can perform what belongs to art, an artiſt, 


whether it proceeds from the ſpontaneous impulſe 


of nature, or from an habitual facility acquired by a 
conſtant repetition of ſimilar acts? 

M. I think fo. 

B. Him then, who poſſeſſes either the method 
or the {kill to do any thing .rightly, we may term 
an artiſt, if he has by practice acquired the requiſite 

wer. 

M. With more propriety, undoubtedly, than the 
other who underſtands only the bare precepts, with- 
out practice and experience. 

B. The precepts then are not to be conſidered 
as the art ? 

M. By no means; but rather the ſemblance of 
art, or, more nearly ſtill, its ſhadow. 

B. What then is that directing power in ſtates 
that we are to call either the art or ſcience of 
politicks? 

M. I ſuppoſe that you mean the providential 
wiſdom, from which, as a fountain, all laws calcu- 
lated for the benefit of human ſociety muſt flow. 

B. You have hit the mark. Therefore, if any 
man ſhould poſſeſs this wiſdom in the higheſt de- 
gree of perfection, we might call him a king by 
nature, not by ſuffrage, and inveſt him with un- 
limited power? But, if no ſuch perſon can be 
found, we muſt be ſatisfied with the neareſt ap- 
proach to this excellency of nature, and, in its poſ- 


ſeffor graſping a certain reſemblance of the deſired 


reality, call him king ? 
M. Let us honour him with that title, if you 


pleaſe. 


B. And, becauſe there is reaſon to fear that he 
may not have ſufficient firmneſs of mind to reſiſt 
thoſe 
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thoſe affections which may, and often do, cauſe 
deviations from rectitude, we ſhall give him the 
additional aſſiſtance of law, as a collegue, or rather 
as a regulator of his paſſions, 


M. It is not then your opinion that a king 


ſhould in all matters be inveſted with 1 
power: 


B. By no means; for J recollect that he is not 
only a king, but alſo a man erring much through 


Ignorance, offending much through inclination and 


much almoſt againſt his will; as he is an animal 
readily yiciding to every breath of tavour or hatred. 
This imperfection of nature too is generally in- 

creaſed by the poſſeſſion of office; ſo that here, if 
any-where, I recognie the force of the ſentiment 
in the comedy, when it ſays, that © by unreſtrained 
authority we all become worſe.” For this reaſon 
legiſlative ſages ſupplied their King with law, either 
ro inſtruct his ignorance or to rectify his miſtakes. 
From thete remarks you may, I preſume, conceive, 
as in a typical repreſentation, what my idea is of a 
genuine king's duty. 

M. In whatever regards the creation of kings, 
their name and their office, you have given me 
entire ſatisfaction; and yet, if you wiſh to make 
any additions, I am ready to liſten. But, though 
my imagination hurries on with eagerneſs to the 
remainder of your diſcuTion, one circumſtance, 
which through your whole diſcourſe gave me ſome 
offence, mult not paſs in ſilence; and it is this, 
that you ſeemed to be a little too hard upon kings; 
an act of injuſtice of which I have before frequently 
ſuſpected you, when I heard the ancient republicks 
and the modern ſtate of Venice become in your 
mouth the ſybjects of extravagant encomiums. 

B. In this caſe you did not form a juſt idea of 


my ſentiments ; for among the Romans, the Maſ- 


ſilians, 
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ſilians, the Venetians, and others who held the di- 
rections of the laws to be more facred than the 
commands of their kings, it 1s not ſo much the 
diverſity as the equity of their civil adminiſtration 
that | admire; nor do I think it of much conſe- 
quence whether the ſupreme magiſtrate be called 


king, duke, emperor or conſul, if it be obſerved. 


as an invariable maxim that it was for the expreſs 
purpoſe of maintaining juſtice and equity that he 
was inveſted with the magiſtracy. For, if the plan 
of government be founded on law, there is no jult 
reaſon for diſputing about its name. The perſon, 
whom we call the Doge of Venice, 1s nothing elſe 
but a legal ſovereign; and the firſt Roman Conſuls 


retained not only the enſigns but alſo the powers 


of the ancient kings. The only difference was, 
that, as, to your knowledge, was the caſe with the 
perpetual kings of the Lacedemonians, the preſid- 
ing magiſtrates were two, and eſtabliſhed not for 
a perpetuity but for a ſingle year. Hence we muſt 
ſtill adhere ſteadily to what was afferted at the 


commencement, that kings were at firſt conſti- 


tuted for the maintenance of juſtice and equity. 
Had they been able to abide inviolably by this rule, 
they might have ſecured perpetual poſſeſſion of the 
fovereigaty, ſuch as they had received it, that 1s, 
free and unſhackled by laws. But, as the ſtate of 
human affairs has, according to the uſual progreſs 
of every created exiſtence, a conſtant tendency to 
deterioration, regal government, which was origi- 
nally inſtituted for the purpoſes of publick utility, 
degenerated gradually into impotent tyranny. For, 
when kings obſerved no laws but their capricious 
paſſions, and finding their power uncircumſcribed 
and immoderate, ſet no bounds to their luſts, and 
were ſwayed much by favour, much by hatred, and 
much by private intereſt ; their domineering inſo- 
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lence excited an univerſal deſire for laws. On this 
account ſtatutes were enacted, by the people, and 
kings were in their judicial deciſions obliged to 
adopt not what their own licentious fancies dictated 
but what the laws ſanctioned by the people or- 
dained. For they had been taught by many expe- 
riments, that it was much ſafer to truſt their li- 
' herties to laws than to kings; ſince many cauſes 


might induce the latter to deviate from reCtitude ; 


and the former, being equally deaf to prayers and 
to threats, always maintained an even and invart- 
able tenour. Kings being accordingly left in other 
reſpects free found their power confined to pre- 
{ſcribed limits only by the neceſſity of ſquaring their 
words and actions by the directions of law, and by 
inflicting puniſhments and beſtowing rewards, the 
two ſtrongeſt ties of human ſociety, according to 
its ordinances ; ſo that, in conformity to the ex- 
preſſions of a diſtinguiſhed adept in political ſcience, 
a king became a (peaking law, and law a dumb 
kin 

47 At the firſt outſet of your diſcourſe you 
were ſo laviſh in praiſe of- kings, that the venera- 
tion due to their auguſt majeſty ſeemed to render 
them almoſt ſacred and inviolable. But now, as 
if actuated by repentance, you confine them to 
narrow bounds, and thruſt them, as it were, into 
the cells of law, ſo as not to leave them even the 
common freedoms of ſpeech. Me you have egre- 
giouſly diſappointed ; tor J was in great hopes that, 
in the progreſs of your diſcourſe, you would, either 
of your own accord or at my ſuggeſtion, reſtore 


what an illuſtrious hiſtorian calls the moſt glorious 


ſpectacle in the eyes of gods and inen to its ori- 
ginal ſplendour : but by Hpoiling of every orna- 
ment, and circumſc:ibing within a cloſe priſon, the 


magiſtracy firſt known in the world, you have fo 
P debaſed 
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debaſed it, that to any perſon in his ſober ſenſes it 
mult be an object of contempt rather than of de- 
fire. For can there be a man, whoſe brain 1s not 
deranged, that would not chooſe rather to reſt ſatis- 
fied with a moderate fortune in a private ſtation, 
than, while he is intent upon other men's bulineſs 
and inattentive to his own, to be obliged, 1n the 
midſt of perpetual vexations, to regulate the whole 
courſe of his life by the caprice of the multitude ? 
Hence, if it be propoſed that this ſhould every- 
where be the condition of royalty, I fear that there 
will ſoon be a greater ſcarcity of kings than in the 
firſt inſancy of our religion there was of bithops. 
Indeed, if this be the criterion by which we are 
to eſtimate kings, I am not ſurpriſed that the 
perſons, who formerly accepted of ſuch an illuſ- 
trious dignity, were found only among ſhepherds 
and ploughmen. 

B. Mark, I beſeech you, the egregious miſtake 
which you commit, in ſuppoſing that nations created 
kings not for the maintenance of juſtice, but for 
the « enjoyment of pleaſure. Conſider how much 
by this plan you retrench and narrow their great- 
neſs. And, that you may the more eaſily com- 
prehend what I mean, compare any of the kings 
whom you have ſeen, and whoſe reſemblance you 
wiſh to find in the king that | deſcribe, when he 
appears at his levee dreſſed, for idle ſhow, like 
a girl's doll, in all the colours of the rainbow, and 
furrounded with vaſt parade by an immenſe crowd; 
compare, | ſay, any of thele with the renowned 
princes of antiquity, whoſe memory Kill lives and 
flouriſhes, and will be ce brated among the lateſt 
poſterity, and you will perceive that they were the 


originals of the picture that I have juſt ſketched.” 
Have you never heard in converſation that Philip 


vt Macedon vpon ai niwering an old woman, that 


begged 
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begged of him to inquire into a grievance of 
which ſhe complained, © That he was not at lei- 
ſure,” and upon receiving this reply, © Ceaſe then 


king, the conqueror of ſo many ſtates, and the 
lord of ſo many nations, when reminded of his 
functions by a poor od wornan, complied and 
recogniſed the cffictal duty of 2 king? Compare 

this Philip, then, not Only with the greateſt kings 

that now cxiſt in Vurope, but alſo with the molt 

renowned in a-:cient ſtory , and you will find 

none his match in prudence, fo ortitude, and patience 

; of labour, and te his equals in extent of domi- 

| : nion. Leonidas, Ageſilaus, and other Spartan 
| N kings, all great men, I forbear to mention, Jeſt 
| ö I ſhould be thought to produce obſolete examples. 
N One laying, however, of Gorgn, a Spartan maid, 
: ande daughter of king Cleomedes, I cannot 

pals \nnoticed. Sceing his ſlave pulling off the 


] : ſhippers of an Aftatick gueſt, ſhe exclaimed, in 
t running up to her father, * Father, your gueſt has 
no hands.” From theſ rpreſſions you may 


eaſily form an eſtimate of the whole diſcipline of 
Sparta, and of the domeſtick economy of its kings. 
Yet to this ruſtick, but manly, diſcipline, we owe 


* our preſent acquiſitions, ſuch as they are; while 
*-. the A ſiatick ſchool has only furniſhed ſluggards, by 
* whom the faireſt inheritance, the fruit of anceſtral 
p | virtue, has been loſt through luxury and effemi- 
5 ; nacy. And, without mentioning the ancients, ſuch 
4 not long ago among the Gallicians was Pelagius, 
* who gave the firſt ſhock to the power of the 
0 Saracens in Spain. Though 

1C Beneath one humble roof, their common ſhade. 

d. - His ſheep, his ſhepherds, and his gods were laid; 

4 | P 2 yet 
ar : | . 


to be a king ;*—have you keard, I ſay, that this 
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yet the Spaniſh kings are ſo far from being aſhamed 
of him, that they reckon it their greateſt glory 
to find their branch of the genealogick tree ter- 
minate in his trunk. But, as this topick requires 
a more ample diſcuſſion, let us return to the 
point, at which the digreſſion began. For I wiſh, 
with all poſſible ſpeed, to evince what I firſt 
promiſed, that this repreſentation of royalty 1s not 
a fiction of my brain, but its expreſs image, as 
conceived by the moſt illuſtrious ſtateſmen in all 
ages; and, therefore, I ſhall briefly enumerate the 
Originals from which it has been copied. Marcus 
Tullius Cicero's volume concerning Moral Duties 


is in univerſal eſteem, and in the ſecond book 


of it you will find theſe expreſſions. “ In my 
opinion, not only the Medes, as Herodotus ſays, 
but allo our anceſtors, ſelected men of good mo- 
rals as kings, for the purpoſe of enjoying the benefit 
of juſtice. For, when the needy multitude hap- 
pened to be oppreiled by the wealthy, they had re- 
courle to ſome perſon of eminent merit, who might 
ſecure the weak from injury, and, with a ſteady arm, 
hold the balance of law even between the high 
and low. And the fame cauſe, which rendered 
kings neceſſary, occaſioned the inſtitution of laws. 
For the conſtant object of purſuit was uniform 
Juſtice, ſince otherwiſe it would not be juſtice. 
When this advantage could be derived from one 
Juſt and good man, they were ſatisfied ; but when 
that was not the cafe, they enacted laws, that 
ſhould at all times, and to all perſons, ſpeak the 
ſame language. Hence the deduction is evident, 
that thoſe were uſually ſelected for ſupreme ma- 
giſtrates of whoſe juſtice the multitude enter- 
tained a high opinion; and, if beſides they had 
the additional recommendation of ' wiſdom, there 
was nothing which they thought themſelves inca- 

pable 
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pable of acquiring under their auſpices.” From 
theſe words you underitand, I preſume, what, in 
Cicero's opinion, induced nations to wiſh both for 
kings and for laws. Here | night recommend to 
your peruſal the works of Xenophon, who was no leſs 
diſtinguiſhed for military achievements than for 
attachment to philoſophy, did I not know your fa- 
miliarity with him to be ſuch that you can re- 

at almoſt all his ſentences. Of Plato, however, 
and Ariſtotle, though I know how much you prize 
their opinions, I ſay nothing at preſent ; becauſe 
J chooſe rather to. have men illuſtrious for real 
action, than for their name in the ſhades of aca- 
demies, for my auxiliaries. The ſtoical king, fuch 
as he is deſcribed by Seneca in his Thyettes, I 
am ſtill leſs diſpoſed to offer to your conſidera- 
tion, not ſo much becauſe he is not a perfect 
image of a good king, as becauſe that pattern of 
a good prince is ſolely an ideal conception of the 
mind calculated for admiration rather than a well- 
grounded hope ever likely to be gratified. Beſides, 
that there might be no room for malevolent inſi- 
nuations againſt the examples which I have pro- 
duced, I have not travelled into the deſert of the 
Scythians for men who either curried their own 
horſes or performed any other ſervile work incom- 
patible with our manners, but into the heart of 
Greece, and for thoſe men who, at the very time 
when the Greeks were moſt diſtinguiſhed for the 
liberal and polite arts, preſided over the greatelt 
nations and the beſt regulated communities, and 
preſided over them in ſuch a manner, that, when 
alive, they acquired the higheſt veneration among 
their countrymen, and left, when dead, their me- 
mory glorious to poſterity. 

M. Here, if you ſhould inſiſt upon a declara- 
tion of my ſentiments, I muſt fay that I dare hardly 
| contels 
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confeſs either my inconſiſtency, or timidity, or 
other anonymous mental infirmity. For, whenever 
I read in the moſt excellent hiſtorians the paſlag«2 
which you have either quoted or indicated, or hear 
their doctrines commended by ſages whoſe autho- 
ity I have not the confidence to queſtion, and 
praiſed by all good men, they appear to me not 
only true, juſt, and found, but even noble and 
ſplendid, Again, when I direct my eye to the ele- 
gancies and nicetics of our times, the ſanctity and 
ſobriety of the ancients ſcem rather uncouth and 
deſtitute of the requiſite poliſn. But this ſubject we 
may, perhaps, Kut ſome other time at our lei- 
ſure. Now pridceed, if you pleaſe, to finiſh the 
pian which you have begun. 

B. Vil you allow me then to make a brief ab- 
ſtract of ah has been ſaid? Thus we ſhall beſt 
gain a ſimult ancous view of what has paſſed, and 
have it it our power to retiact any inconſiderate or 
raſh conceſſion. 

M. By all means. | 

B. Firſt of all, then, we aſcertained that the 
human ſpecies was, by nature, made for ſociety, 
and for hving in a community? ? 

A. We did ſo. 

B. We allo agreed that a king, for being a man 
of conſummate virtue, was choſen as a guardian to 
the ſociety? 

M. That is true, 

B. And, as the mutual quarrels of the people had 
introduced the neceſſity of creating kings, fo the 
injuries dane by kings to then ſubſect 5 Occaſioned 
the deſire of laws; | 

A. Ion it. 

B. Laws, therefore, we ju: aged a ſpecimen of 
the regal art, as the precepts of medicine are of 
the medical art? 


AT. We 
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M. We did ſo. 

B. As we could not allow to either a ſingular 
and exact knowledge of his art, we judged it ſafer 
that each ſhould, in his method of cure, follow 


the preſcribed rules of his art, than act at random? 


M. It is ſafer undoubtedly. 


B. But the precepts of the medical art ſeemed 
not of one ſingle kind. 

M. How ? 

B. Some we found calculated for preſerving, and 
others for reſtoring health. 

M. The diviſion is juſt. 

B. How 1s it with the regal art? 

M. It contains, I think, as many ſpecies. 

B. The next point to be conſidered is, what 
anſwer ought to be given to the following queſtion 
“Can you think that phyſicians are to thoroughly 
acquainted with all diſcaſes and their remedies 
that nothing farther can be deſired for their cute?“ 

M. By ro mcans. For many new kinds of 
diſcaſes ſtart up almoſt every age; and likewiſe 
new ' remedies for each are, almoſt every year, 
either diſcovered by ihe induſtry of men or im- 
ported from diſtant regions. 

B. What do you think of the civil laws of ſo— 
ciety ? | 

M. They ſeem, in their nature, to be ſimilar, 
if not the ſame. To 

B. The written precepts of their arts then will 
not enable either phyſicians or kings to prevent or 
to cure all the diſeaſes of individuals or of com- 
munities. 

M. I deem the thing impoſſible. 

B. Why then ſhould we not inveſtigate as well 
the articles which can, as thoſe which cannot, come 
within the purview of laws ? 

M. Our labour will not be fruitleſs, 


B. The 
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B. The matters which it is impoſſible to com 
piehend within laws ſcem to me numerous and 
important; and firſt of all comes whatever admits 
of deliberation concerning the future. 

7. That is certainly one head of exception. 

B. The next is a multitude of paſt events; ſuch 
as thoſe where truth is inveſtigated by conjectures, 
or conſirmed by witneſies, or wrung from criminals 
by LOT. ICS, 

M. Nothing can be clearer. 

B. In clucidating theſe queſtions then, what 
will be the duty of a king ? 

M. Here I think that there is no great occaſion 
for long diſcuſſion, ſince in what Tegards pro- 
viſion for the future kings are fo far from arro- 
gating ſupreme power, that they readily invite to 
their aſſiſtance counſel learned in the law. 

B. What do you think of matters which are col- 
lected from conjectures or cleared up by witneſſes, 
ſuci as are the crimes of murder, of adulter y, and 
unpriſonment ? 

AT. Theſe points, after they have been diſcuſſed 
by the ingenuity and cleared up by the addreſs of 
lawyers, 1 ſee generally left to the determination of 


Judges. 


3. And perhaps with propriety ; for if the king 
ſhould take it into his head to hear the cauſes of 
individuals, when will he have leiſure to think of 
war, of peace, and of thoſe important affairs which 
involve the ſafety and exiſtence of the gommunity? 
When, in a word, will he have time to recruit na- 

ture by doing nothing. 

M. The coguiſance of every queſtion I do not 
with to fee de volved upon the king alone; be- 
cauſe, if it were devolved, he, a ſingle man, would 
never be equal to the raſk of canvaſſing all the 
cauſes of all his ſubjects. I therefore highly ap- 

; prove 
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prove the advice no leſs wiſe than neceſſary given 
to Moſes by his father-in- law, & To divide among 
numbers the burden of judicature;“ upon which 
I forbear to enlarge, becauſe the ſtory is univer- 
fally known. 

B. But even theſe judges, I ſuppoſe, are to 
adminiſter juſtice according to the directions of the 
laws? 

M. They are undoubtedly. But, from what you 
have ſaid, I fee that there are but few things for 
which the laws can, in compariſon of thoſe for 

which they cannot, provide. 
B. There is another additional difficulty of no 
leſs magnitude, that all the caſes, for which laws 
may be enacted, cannot be compriſed within any 
preſcribed and determinate form of words. 

M. How 1o? 

B. The lawyers, who greatly magnify their art, 
and would be thought the high prieſts of juſtice, 
allege, That the multitude of caſes is ſo great, 
that they may be deemed almoſt infinite, and chat 
every day there ariſe in ſtates new crimes, like 
new kinds of ulcers. What is to be done here by 
the legiſlator, who mult adapt his laws to what 13 
preſent and paſt ? 

M. Not much, if he ſhould not be ſome dlvi- 
nity dropt from heaven. 

B. To theſe inconveniences add another, and 
that no ſmall, difficvity, that, from the great mu- 
tability of human affairs, hardly any art can furniſh 
precepts that ought to be univerſallj permanent and 
invariably applicable. 

AM. Nothing can be truer. 

B. The ſafeſt plan then ſeems to be, to entruſt a 
lkilful phyſician with the health of his patient, and 
a king with the preſervation. of his people: for 
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the phyſician, by venturing beyond the rules of his 
art, will often cure the diſeaſed, either with their 
conſent, or ſometimes againſt their will ; and the 
king will impoſe a new but ſtill a falutary law 
upon his ſubjects by perſuaſion or even by com- 
pulſion. 

M. I ſee no obſtacle that can prevent him. 

B. When both are engaged in theſe acts, do 
they not ſeem each to exert a vigour beyond his 
own law? 

M. To me each appears to adhere to his art. 
For it was one of our preliminary poſitions, that it 
is not precepts that conſtitute art, but the mental 
powers employed by the artiſt in treating the ſub- 
ject matter of art. At one thing, however, if you 
really ſpeak from your heart, 1 am in raptures— 
that, compelled by a kind of injunction from truth, 
you reſtored kings to the dignified rank from 
which they had been violently degraded. 

B. Come not ſo haftily to a concluſion ; for you 
have not yet heard all. The empire of law is at- 
rended with another inconvenience. For the law, 
like an obſtinate and unſkilful taſkmaſter, thinks 
nothing right but what itſelf commands; while a 
king may perhaps excuſe weakneſs and temerity, 
and find reaſon to pardon even detected errour. 
Law is deaf, unfeeling, and inexorable, A youth 
may allege the ſlippery ground, which he treads, 
as the cauſe of his fall, and a woman the infirmity 
of her ſex; one may plead poverty, a ſecond 
drunkenneſs, and a third friendſhip. To all theſe 
ſubterfuges what does the law ſay? Go, execu- 
tioner, chain his ds, cover his head, and hang 
him, when ſcourged, upon the accurſed tree. Now, 
you cannot be ignorant how dangerous it is, in the 
midſt of ſo much human frailty, to depend for 
ſafety on innocence alone, 


M. What 
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M. What you mention is undoubtedly pregnant 
wich danger. | 

B. I obſerve, that, on recollecting theſe circum- 
ſtances, certain perſons are ſomewhat alarmed, 

M. Somewhat ! do you ſay? 

B. Hence, when I carefully revolve in my own 
mind the preceding poſitions, I fear that my com- 
pariſon of a phyſician and a king may, in this 


particular, appear to have been improperly intro- 
duced. 


M. In what particular ? 
B. In releaſing both from all bondage to pre- 


cepts, and in leaving them the power of curing 
at their will. 

M. What do you find here moſt offenſive ?_ 

B. When you have heard me, I ſhall leave your- 
ſelf to judge. For the inexpedience of exempring 
Kings from the ſhackles of laws we aſſigned two 
cauſes, love and hatred, which, in judging, lead 
the minds of men aſtray. In the caſe of a phy- 
fician, there is no reaſon to fear that he ſhould act 
amiſs through love, as from reſtoring the health 
of his patient he may even expect a reward. And 


again, if a ſick perſon ſhould ſuſpect that his phy- 


fician is ſolicited by prayers, promiſes, and bribes, 
to aim at his life, he will be at liberty to call 
in another; or, if another be not within his reach, 
he will naturally have recourſe for a remedy to 
dumb books, rather than to a bribed member of 


the faculty. As to our complaint concerning the 


inflexible nature of laws, we ought to conlider 


whether it is not chargeable with inconſiſtency. 


M. In what manner? 

B. A king of ſuperiour excellence, ſuch as is 
viſible rather to the mind than to the eye, we 
thought proper to ſubject to no law. | 

M. To none. 5 

Q 2 B. For 
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B. For what reaſon ? 

AM. Becauſc, I ſuppoſe, he would, according 
to the words of Paul, be a law to himſelf and to 
others; as his life would be a juſt expreſſion of 
what the law ordains. 

B. Your judgement is correct; and, what may 
perhaps ſurpriſe you, ſome ages before Paul the 
ſame diſcovery had been made by Ariſtotle through 
the mere light of nature. This remark l make 
ſolely for the purpoſe of ſhowing the more clearly 
that the voice of God and of Nature is the ſame. 
Bur, that we may complete the plan which has 
been ſketched, will you tell me what object the 
original founders of laws had principally in view ? 

M. Equity, 1 preſume, as was þefore obſerved. 

B. What I now inquire is not what end, but ra- 
ther what pattern, they kept before their eyes. 

A1. Though, perhaps, I underſtand your mean- 
ing, yet I with to hear it explained, that, if I am 
right, you may corroborate my opinion; and, if 


not, that you may correct my errour. 


B. You know, I apprehend, the nature of the 
mind's power over the body. | 
AMA. Some conception of it I can certainly form. 
B. You mult allo know, that of whatever is not 
thoughtleſsly done by men they have previouſly a 
certain picture in their mind, and that it is far 
more perfect than the works which even the 

greateſt artiſts faſhion and expreſs by that model. 
M. Of the truth of that obſervation | have my- 
ſelf, both in ſpeaking and writing, frequently an ex- 
perimental proof; for } am ſenſible that my words 
are no leſs inadequate to my thoughts than my 
thoughts to their objects. For neither can our 
mind, waen confined in this dark and turbid 
priſon of the body, clearly diſcern the ſubtile 
eſſence of all things; nor can we, by language, 
| convey 
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convey to others our ideas, however preconceived, 
lo as not to be greatly interiour to thoſe formed by 
our own intellects. 

B. What then ſhall we ſay was the object of 
legiſlators in their inſtitutions ? 

*M. Your meaning I think myſelf not far from 
comprehending 3 and, if I miſtake nor, it is that 


they called to their aid the picture of a perfect king; 


and by it exprefied the figure, not of his perſon, 
but of his thoughts, and Ode ed that to be law 
which he ſhould deem good and equitable. 

B. Your conception of the matter is juſt ; for 
that is the very ſentiment which I meant to commu- 
nicate. Now I wiſh that you would conſider what 
were the qualities which we originally gave to 
our ideal king. Did we not ſuppoſe him unmoved 
by love, by hatred, by anger, by envy, and by 
the other paſſions ? 

M. Such we certainly made his cifigy, or even 
believed lim to have actually been in the days of 
ancient virtue, | 

B. But do not the laws ſeem to have been, in 
ſome meaſure, framed according to his image: 

M. Nothing is more likely. 

B. A goud king then will be no leſs unfeeling 
and inexorable than a good law. 

M. He will be cqually relentleſs ; and yet, 
though I neither can effect, nor ought to deſire, a 
change in cither, I may ſtill wiſh, if it be poſſible, 
to render doth a little flexible. 

B. But in judicial Proceedi ngs God does not 
deſire us to pity even the poor, but commands us 
to look ſolely to what is right and equitable, and 
according to that rule alone to pronounce fentence, 

M. I acknowledge the ſoundneſs of the doctrine, 
and ſubmit to the force of truth. Since then we 
muſt not exempt the king from a e on 
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law, who is to be the legiſlator that we are to give 
him as an inſtructor? 

B. Whom do you think moſt fit for the ſuper- 
intendence of this office? 

M. If you aſk my opinion, I anſwer the king 
himſelf. For in molt other arts the artiſts them- 
ſelves deliver the precepts, which ſerve as memo- 
randuras to aid their own recollection, and to re- 
mind others of their duty. 

B. I, on the contrary, can ſee no difference be- 
tween leaving a king free and at large, and grant- 
ing him the power of enacting laws; as no man 
will ſpontaneouſly put on ſhackles. Indeed I know 
not whether it is not better to leave him quite 
looſe, than to vex him with unavailing chains which 
he may ſhake off at pleaſure. 

M. But, fince you truſt the helm of furs to 
laws rather than to kings, take care, I beſeech 
you, that you do not ſubject the perſon, whom 
you verbally term king, to a tyrant 


With chains and jails his actions to controul, 
And thwart each liberal purpoſe of his ſoul ; 


and that you do not expoſe him, when loaded with 
Kaden, to the indignity of toiling with ſlaves in the 
field, or with malefactors in the houſe of correc- 
tion. 

B. Forbear harſh words, pray; for J ſubject 
nim to no maſter, but deſire that the people, from 
whom he derived his power, ſhould have the li- 
berty of preſcribing its bounds ; and I require that 
he ſhould exerciſe over the people only thofe rights 
which he has received from their hands. Nor do 
E wiſh, as you conceive, to impoſe theſe laws upon 
him by force; but declare it as my opinion, that, 
after an interchange of counſels with the king, the 
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community ſhould make that a a general ſtatute 
which 1s conducive to the general good. 

M. Would you then alſign this n to the 
people ? 

B. To the people undoubtedly, if vou ſhould 
not chance to alter my opinion. 


M. Nothing, in my conception, can be more 
improper. 

B. For what reaſon? 

M. You know the proverb, ce the people is a 
monſter of many heads.” You are ſenſible, un- 
doubtedly, of their great raſhneſs and great incon- 
ſtancy. 

B. It was never my idea that this buſineſs ſhould 
be left to the ſole deciſion of all the people ; but 
that, nearly in conformity to our practice, repre- 
ſentatives ſelected from all orders ſhould aſſemble 
as council to the king, and that, when they had 
previouſly diſcuſſed and paſſed a conditional act, it 
ſhould be ultimately referred to the people for their 
ſanction. 

M. Your plan I perfectly underſtand; but I 
think that you gain nothing by your circumſpective 
caution. You do not chooſe to leave a king above 
the laws. And for what? Becauſe there are in 
human nature two ſavage monſters, cupidity and 
iraſcibility, that wage perpetual war with reaſon, 
Laws, therefore, become an object of deſire, that 
they might check their licentiouſneſs, and reclaim 
their exceſſive extravagance to a due reſpect for 
legal authority. What purpoſe does it anſwer to 
aſſign him theſe counſellors ſelected from the peo- 
ple? Are they not equally the victims of the fame 
inteſtine war? Do they not ſuffer as much as 
kings from the ſame evils? Therefore, the more 
alſeflors you attach to a king, the greater will be 
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the number of fools ; and what is to be expected 
from them is obvious. 

B. What you imagine is totally different from 
the reſult which 1 expect ; and, why 1 expect it, 
I will now unfold. Firſt of all, it is not ablolutely 
true, as you ſuppoſe, that there is no advantage in 
a multitude of counſellors, though none of them , 
perhaps, ſhould be a man of eminent wiſdom. For 
numbers of men not only ſee farther, and with 
mere diſcriminating eyes than any one ot them fſe- 
parately, but allo than any man that ſurpaſſes ally 
ſingle individual among them in underſtanding and 
ſagacity. For individuals policis certain portions 
of The virtues, which, being accumulated into one 
mals, conftinate one tranſcendent virtue. In me- 
dical preparations, and particularly in the antidote 
called Mithridatick, this truth is evident; for thouga 
moſt of its ingredients are ſeparately noxi0Uus, they 
afford, when mixed, a ſovereign remedy againſt 
poiſons. After a ſimilar manner, {lowneſs and he- 
ration prove injurious in ſome men, as precipl- 
tate raſhneſs does in others; but diffuſed among 

a mulurude, they yield a certain temperament, or 
that golden mean, for waich we look in every 
ipecies of virtue. 

M. Well, ſince you preſs the matter, let the 
people have the right of propoling and of enact- 
ing laws, and let kings be in ſome meaſure only 


keepers of the reeds, Yet when theſe laws ſhalt 


happen to be contradictory, or to contain clauſes 
indiſtinctly or obſcurely worded, is the king to 
act no part? eſpecially ſince, if you inſiſt upon 
the ſtrict interpretation of them according to the 
written letter, many ablurdities mult inevitably 
enſue? And here, it I produce as an example the 


hackneyed law of the {chools, „If a ſtranger mount 
the 
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the wall, let him forfeit his head,” what can be 
more abſurd than that a country's ſaviour, the 

an who overturned the encmies on their ſcaling— 
adders ſhould himſelf be dragged as a criminal 
to execution? 

M. Y ou approve then of the old ſaying, *The 
extremity of law is the extremity of injuſtice.” 

B. I certainly do. 

M. If any queſtion of this kind ſhould come 
into a court of juſtice, a neceſſity ariſes for a mer- 
ciful interpreter to mitigate the ſeverity of the law, 
and to prevent what was intended for the general 
good from proving ruinous to worthy and innocent 
men. 

B. Your 1 are juſt; and, if you had 
been ſufficiently attentive, you would have per- 
ceived that in the whole of this diſquiſition J have 
aimed at nothing elſe but at preſerving ſacred and 
inviolate Cicero's maxim“ Let the ſafety of the 
people be the ſupreme law.“ Therefore, if any 
caſe ſhould occur in a court of juſtice of ſuch a 
complexion, that there can be no queſtion about 
what is good and equitable, it will be part of the 
King's proſpective duty to fee the Jaw ſquared by 
the fore-mentioned rule. But youſeem to me, in 
the name of kings, to demand more than what 
the moſt imperious of them ever arrogate. For 
you know that, when the law ſeems to dictate 
one thing, and its author to have meant another, 
ſuch queſtions, as well as controverſies grounded 
upon ambiguous or contradictory laws, are gene- 
rally referred to the judges. Hence ariſe the nu- 
merous cafes ſolemnly argued by grave coun- 


ſellors at the bar, and the minute precepts ap- 


plicable to them in the works of ingenious the- 
totricians. 
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M. I know what you aſſert to be fact. But 
] think that, in this point, no leſs injury is done 
to the laws than to kings. For I judge it better, 
by the immediate deciſion of one good man, to 
end a ſuit, than to allow ingenious and ſometimes 
knaviſh caſuiſts the power of obſcuring rather than 
of explaining the law. For, while the barriſters 
contend not only for the cauſe of their clients, but 
alſo for the glory of ingenuity, diſcord is in the 
mean time cheriſhed, religion and irreligion, right 
and wrong, are confounded ; and what we deny 
to a king we grant to perſons of inferiour rank, 
jeſs ſtudious, in general, of truth than of litiga- 
tion. 

B. You have forgotten, I ſuſpect, a point, which 
we juſt now aſcertained. 

M. What may that be? 

B. That to the perfect king, whom we at firſt 
delineated, ſuch unlimited power ought to be 
granted, that he can have no occaſion for any laws; 
But that, when this honour is conferred on one of 
the multicude, not greatly ſuperiour, and perhaps 
even inferiour to others, it is dangerous to leave 
him at large and unfettered by laws. 

M. But what is all this to the interpretation of 
the laws? 

B. A great deal, you would find, had you not 
overlooked a material circumſtance, that now we 
reſtore in other words to the king what we had 
before denied him, the undefined and immoderate 
power of acting at pleaſure, and of unhinging and 
deranging every thing. 

M. If | am guilty of any ſuch thing, it is the 
guilt of inadvertence. 

B. I ſhall therefore endeavour to expreſs my ideas 
more peri picuouſly, that there may be no miſconcep- 

tion. 
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tion. When you grant to the king the interpretation 


of the law, you allow him the power of making the 


law ſpeak, not what the legiſlator intends, or what 
is for the general good of the community, bur 
what 1s for the advantage of the interpreter, and, 
for his own intereſt, of ſquaring all proccedings by 
it as by an unerring rule, Appius Claudius had 
in his decemvirate enacted a very equitable law, 
c That in a litigation concerning freedom the claim 
of freedom ſhould be favoured.” What language 
could be clearer ? But the very author of this law, 
by his interpretation, made it uſeleſs. You lee, I 
preſume, how much you contribute in one line 
ro the licentiouſneſs of your king, by enabling 


him to make the law utter what he withes, and 


not utter what he does not wiſh. If this doctrine 
be once admitted, it will avail nothing to paſs good 
laws to remind a good king of his duty, and to 
confine a bad one within due bounds. Nay (for 
| will ſpeak my ſentiments openly and without 
diſguiſe), it would be better to have no laws at all, 
than, under the cloak of law, to tolerate unre- 
ſtrained and even honourable robbery. 

M. Do you imagine that any king will be fo 
impudent as to pay no regard to his reputation 
and character among the people, or fo forgetful 
of himſelf and of his family as to degenerate into 
the depravity of thoſe whom he overawes and 
coerces by ignominy, by priſon, by confilcation 
of goods, and by the heavielt puniſhments ? 

BE. Let us not believe ſuch events poſſible, if they 
are not already hiſtorical facts, known by the un- 
ſpeakable miſchicts which they have occaſioned to 
the whole world. 

AZ. Where, I beſeech you, are theſe facts to be 
traced ? KATE 
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B. Where ! do you aſk? As if all the Euro- 


pean nations had not only ſcen, but alſo felt the in- 
calculable miſchiefs done to humanity by, I will not 
ſay, the immoderate power, but by the unbridled 
licentiouſneſs of the Roman pontiff. From what 
moderate and apparently honourable motives it 
fiſt aroſe, with what little ground for apprehenſion 
it furniſhed the improvident, none can be ignorant. 
The laws originally propoſed for our direction had 
not only been derived from the inmoſt receſſes of 
nature, but alſo ordained by God, explained by 
his inſpired prophets, confirmed by the Son of God, 
himſelf alſo God, recommended in the writings 
and expreſſed in the lives, and ſealed by the blood 
of the moſt. approved and ſanctified perſonages. 
Nor was there, in the whole law, a chapter more 
carefully penned, more clearly explained, or more 
ſtrongly enforced, than that which deſcribes the 
duty of biſnops. Hence, as it is an impiety to 
add, to retrench, to repeal or alter a ſingle article 
in thoſe laws, nothing remained for epiſcopal in- 
genuity but the interpretation. The biſhop of Rome 
having aſſumed this privilege, not only oppreſſed 
the other churches, but exerciſed the molt enormous 
tyranny that ever was ſeen in the world: for having 
the audacity to aſſume authority not only over 
men, but even over angels, he abſolutely degraded 
Chriſt ; except it be not degradation, that in heaven, 
on earth and in hell, the pope's will ſhould be 
law ; and that Chriſt's will ſhould be law only 
if the pope pleaſes. For, if the law ſhould ap- 
pear rather adverſe to his intereſt, he might, by 
his interpretation, mould it fo as to compel Chriſt 
to ſpcak, not only through his mouth, but allo 
according to his mind. Hence, when Chriſt. 
ſpoke by the mouth of the Roman pontiff, , 
ſeiſe 
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ſeiſed the crown of Chilperic, and Ferdinand of 
Arragon dethroned Joan of Navarre; ſons took 
up impious arms againſt their father, and ſubjects 
againſt their king; and Chriſt being dlinklf poi- 
ſoncd, was obliged afterwards to become a poiſoner, 
that he might, by poiſon, deſtroy Henry of Luxem- 
burg. 

M. This is the firſt time that I ever heard of 
theſe enormities. I wiſh, however, to ſce what 
you have advanced concerning the Interpretation 
of laws a little more elucidated. | 

B. I will produce one ſingle example, from 
which you may conceive the whole force and ten- 
dency of this general argument. © There is a 
law, that a biſhop ſhould be the huſband of one 
wife; and what can be more plain or leſs per- 
plexed ? But © this one wife the pope interprets 
to be one church,” as if the law was ordained for 
not repreſſing the luſt, but the avarice ot biſhops. 
This explanation, however, though nothing at all 
to the purpoſe, bearing on its face the ſpecious ap- 
pearance of piety and decorum, might pals muſter, 
nad he not vitiated the whole by a ſecond inter- 
pretation. What then does this pontiff contrive ? 
ce The interpretation,” ſays he, „ muſt vary with 
perſons, cauſes, places and times.” Such is the 
diftioguiſhed nobility of ſome men, that no number 
of churches can be ſufficient for their pride. Some 
churches again are ſo miſerably poor, that they 
cannot afford even to a monk, lately a beggar, 
now a mitred prelate, an adequate livelikood, if 
he would maintain the character and dignity of 
a biſhop. By this knaviſh interpretation of the 
law there was deviſcd a form, by which thoſe who 
were called the biſhops of fingle churches held 
others in commendam, and enjoyed che ſpoils of 
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all. The day would fail me ſhould I attempt to 
enumerate the frauds which are daily contrived to 
evade this ſingle ordinance. But, though theſe 
practices are diſgraceful to the pontifical name, 
and to the Chriſtian character, the tyranny of the 
popes did not ſtop at this limit. For ſuch is the 
nature of all things, that, when they once begin 
to ſlide down the precipice, they never ſtop till 
they reach the bottom. Do you wiſh to have this 
point elucidated by a ſplendid example? Do you 
recollect among the emperors of Roman blood an 
that was either more cruel or more abandoned than 
Caius Caligula? 

M. None, that I can remember. 

B. Among his enormities, which do you think 
the moſt infamous action? I do not mean thoſe 
actions which clerical caſuiſts claſs among re- 
ſerved caſes, but ſuch as occur in the reſt of his 
life. 

AT. I cannot recollect. 

B. What do you think of his conduct in in— 
viting his horſe, called Incitatus, to ſupper, of lay- 
ag before him barley of gold, and in naming him 
conſul elect ? 

M. It was certainly the act of an abandoned 
wretch. 

B. What then is your opinion of his conduct, 
when he choſe him as his colleague in the ponti- 
ficate? 

M. Are you ſerious in theſe ſtories? 

B. Serious, undoubtedly; and yet I do not 
wonder that theſe facts feem to you fictitious. 
But our modern Roman Jupiter has acted in 
uch a manner as to juſtify poſterity in deeming 
theſe events no longer incredibilities but realities. 
Here I ſpeak of the pontiff, Julius the Third, who 
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and refutes not only what you aſſerted concerning 
the magnitude of that power, but, in oppoſition 
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ſeems to me to have entered into a conteſt for 
ſuperiority in inſamy with that infamous monſter, 
Caius Caligula. 
M. What enormity of this Kind did he commit? 
B. He choſe for his colleague in the prictthood 
his ape's keeper, a fellow more deteſtable than that 
vile beaſt. 


M. There was, perhaps, another reaſon for his 
choice. 

B. Another is aſſigned; but I have ſelected the 
lealt dishonourable. Therefore, ſince not only 
ſo great a contempt for the prieſthood, but ſo 
total a forgetfulneſs of human dignity, atoſe from 
the licentiouſneſs of interpreting the law, I hope 
that you will no longer reckon that power in— 
conſiderable. 

M. But the ancients do not ſeem to me to have 
thought this office of interpretation ſo very im- 
portant as you wiſh to make it appear. The 
truth of this obſervation may be collected from a 
ſingle circumſtance, that the Roman emperors 
granted che privilege to counſellors; a fact which 
overturns the whole of your verboſe diſſertation, 


ws) 


to your earneſt wiſh, clearly demonſtrates that the 
liberty of anſwering legal queſtions, which they 
granted to others, was not denied to themſelves, if 
their inclination prompted or their occupation per- 
matted its exerciſe. 

B. The Roman emperors, whom the ſoldiers 

laced at their head, without any diſcrimination, 
or the leaſt regard to the publick good, do not 
ſtand in the predicament of the kings that we have 
been deſcribing; as they were generally choſen by 
the moſt abandoned claſs of men for their aban- 
doned character, or forced their way to the purple 
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by open violence. Their conduct in granting to 


covplellon the power of anſwering legal queſtions 


I find not at all reprehenſible; for, , though it is of 
very great importance, it is, with ſome degree of 
ſafety, entruſted to men to whom it cannot be an 
inſtrument of tyranny. Beſides, as it was entruſted 
to numbers, they were kept to their duty by mu- 
tual reverence; fince, if any of them deviated from 
rectitude, he was refuted by the anſwer of another, 
Nay, if a knot of counſellors entered into a knaviſh 
conſpiracy, recourſe might be had for relief to the 
judge, who was not under the neceſſity of holding 
their anſwers law. Recourſe might alſo be had to 
the emperor, who had the power of inflicting pu- 
niſhment on every violator of the laws. Since 
theſe men were thus bound by ſo many chains, 
and more in dread of penalties for malverſation 
than in expectation of rewards for fraud, you ſce, 
I apprehend, that the danger from them could not 
be very formidable. > | 

M. Have you any further remarks to make 
about your king? 

B. Firſt of all, if you pleaſe, let us collect in a 
few words what has been ſaid; for thus we ſhall 
molt eaſily diſcover whether we have been guilty 


of any omiſſion. 


M. Your plan has my eee 

B. We ſcemed to be pretty well agreed about 
thi origin and cauſe of creating kings, and of 
eſtabliſhing laws, but to differ a lictle” about the 
author of the law. Compelled, however, at laſt 


by the evidence of truth, you appeared, though 


with ſome reluctance, to yield your aſſent. 
M. Though, as an advocate, I made the moſt 
ſtrenuous exertions, You certainly wrelted from the 


king not only the power of ordaining, but even 


cf interpreting the laws; and here 1 fear that, 
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if the matter ſhould become publick, I may be 
charged with prevarication ; ſince I allowed a 
cauſe, which, at the outſer, I thought ſo good, to 
be ſo eaſily wreſted out of my hands. 

B. Be not alarmed; for, if any one ſhould, in 
this caſe, charge you with prevarication, I pro- 
miſe you my counſel gratis. 


MM. Of that promiſe, perhaps, we ſhall ſoon 


have a trial. LS 

B. We diſcovered alſo many ſorts of buſineſs, 
that ſeemed incapable of being included in any 
laws; and of theſe we referred, with the king's 
conſent, part to the ordinary judges, and part to 
his council. WL | 

M. That we did ſo, I recollect. And, in the 
interim, what do you think came into my head ? 

B. How can I, unleſs you tell me? 

M. I thought you carved out kings in ſome 
degree ſimilar to thoſe figures of ſtone that ſeem 
generally to lean upon the heads of columns, as if 


they ſupported the whole ſtructure, while, in 


reality, they bear no more df the weight than any 
other ſtone. 
. B. What an excellent advocate for kings! You 
complain that I impoſe upon them too light a 
burden, while their ſole buſineſs, night and day, 
is hardly any thing elſe but to diſcover, aſſociates, 
with whom they may either divide the burden of 
government, or upon whom they may lay its 
whole weight! And yet you ſeem, at the ſame 
time, to be enraged that I adminiſter ſome relief 
to their diſtreſs. | | 
M. Theſe avxiliaries I alſo embrace with cor- 
diality ; but wiſh them, as ſervants, not as maſters, 
as guides to point out the way ; not to lead where 
they pleaſe, or rather we drag and impel a king 
| as 
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as a machine, and leave him nothing elſe but the 
mere power of giving his aſſent. I have, there- 
fore, been for ſome time in expectation of ſeeing 
you, after cloſing your diſcourſe upon royalty, make 
a digreſſion to tyranny or to any other ſubje&t, For 
ſo narrow are the limits to which you have con- 
fined your king, that, I fear, if we ſhould dwell 
longer upon that topick, you will, in addition to 
the loſs of his high eſtate. and ſovereign power, 
baniſh him to ſome deſert ifland, where, ſhorn 
of all his honours, he may drag a comfortleſs old 
age in penury and wretchedneſs. 

B. You dread, as you allege, the charge of 
prevarication. Now I, on the other hand, fear 
that the king, whom you attempt to defend, wili 
be injured by your chicanery. For, in the firſt 
place, why do you with to ſee him idle, if you 
would not encourage idleneſs in architects; and in 
the next, to rob him of the good miniſters and 
faithful counſellors that I gave him, not as guar- 
dians to ſuperintend his conduct, but as affociates 
to relieve him from part of his labour? By their 
removal you leave him ſurrounded by a legion of 
knaves, who render him a terror to his ſubjects ; 
and you do not think his power ſufficiently for- 
midable, unleſs we leave him at liberty to do 
much harm. I wiſh to ſee him beloved by his 
ſubjects; and guarded, not by terror, but by affec- 
tion ; the only armour that can render kings per- 
fectly ſecure. And, if you do not act with ob- 
ſtinacy, this is what; I truſt, I ſhall ſoon effect. 
For I ſhall bring him out of what you call a narrow 
dungeon into broad daylight, and, by one law, in- 
veſt him with ſuch additional power and majeſty, 
that, if he ſhould wiſh for more, you will not he- 
ſitate yourſelf to charge him with effrontery. 

M. That 
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M. That is a topick which J long to ſee eluci- 
dated. 

B. That I may, therefore, ſatisfy your eager- 
neſs with all poſſible ſpeed, I ſhall proceed directly 
to the eſſential point. One of our late and uncon- 
troverted deductions was, that no law can be fo 
clearly and explicitly worded as to leave no room 
for fraud by a knaviſh interpretation. This mat- 
ter you will beſt underſtand by the production of 
an example. It was provided by law, that an ille- 
gitimate ſon ſhould not ſucceed his father in an 
eccleſiaſtical benefice, Even in this affair, which 
one would imagine could admit of no fraud, an 
evaſion was found practicable ; for the father ſub- 
ſtituted another in his ſon's place, and that other 
reſigned the benefice to the baſtard. When after 
this ſubterfuge it was expreſsly provided, by an ad- 
ditional clauſe, that the benefice which the father 
had at any time held ſhould never be held by the 
ſon, nothing was gained even by this proviſion; 
for, to render it inefiectualy the prieſts agreed mu- 
tually to ſubſtitute one another's ſons. When this 
practice alſo was forbidden, the law was eluded 


by a freſh kind of fraud. There ſtarts up againſt 


the father a ſuppoſitious claimant, who pretends 
a right to the bencfice; and, while the father is 
engaged in a ſham fight with the ſuppoſititious 
ſycophant, the ſon requelts the benefice by peti- 
tion of the Roman pontiff, if the right of neither 
litigant ſhould be found valid. Thus both parties 
are, by their voluntary and ſpontaneous ceſſion, 
worſted, and the fon poſſeſſes the benefice of the 
father by the father's prevarication. In one law, 
then, you ſee what various kinds of frauds are 
practiſed. 
M. I do. 
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B. Do not legiſlators, in this caſe, appear to you 
to act entirely like the medical practitioners, who, 
in attempting by the application of 1 to 
check the eruptions of the ſcurvy or of any other 
diſtemper, force the repelled humours to burſt out 


at once through various channels, and, for one 


head amputated, to exhibit numbers ſprouting up 
like the hydra's. 
M. There cannot be a more apt compariſon. 


B. As the phyſician of the body ought at firſt 


to have expelled entirely all noxious humours, 
ought not the phyſician of the ſtate to imitate 
him, and to exterminate univerſally all corrupt 
morals ? 

M. That, though I think it difficult, I hold to 
be the only genuine method of cure. 

B. And, if this object can be attained, I think 
there will be occaſion but for few laws. 

M. That is certainly matter of fact. 

B. Does it not appear likely to you, that the 

rſon who can make a proper application of this 
medicine will contribute more to the publick good 


than all the aſſemblies of all the orders collected 


for the enact ment of laws? 

AM. Infinitely more, without doubt. But let me 
aſk, in the words of the comick poet, Where 
is the perſon mighty enough to confer ſo great a 
favour?” 

B. What do you think of entruſting the king 
with this charge ? 

M. An admirable contrivance truly | What was 
a pleaſant and a ſmooth down-hill path you have 
left the people in a mals to tread; but the labo- 
rious, rugged, and arduous departments, you make 
the ſole province of the king, as if it were nat 
enough to confine him chained within a cloſe pri- 

| ſon, 


+ es re 
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ſon, unleſs you alſo impoſed upon him 10 heavy a 
burden that he muſt fink.  - 

B. You misſtate the caſe. I aſk 9 
of him that is unreaſonable or difficult. 1 do 
not inſiſt, but requeſt, that he would liſten to en- 
treaty. 

M. To what do you allude ? 

B. To the natural behaviour of a good father 
to his children, judging that a king ſhould, through 
his whole life, behave in the ſame manner to 
his ſubjects, whom he ought to conſider as his 
children. 

M. What is that remark to the preſent purpoſe ? 

B. This 1s certainly the only, at leaſt a very 
powerful, antidote againſt the poiſon of corrupt 
morals ; and, that you may not think it a fiction 
of my brain, liſten to Claudian's advice to a king. 


« Of citizen and father you ſhould act the part, 
The general intereſt wearing next your heart. 
O'er one great body you, as head, preſide, 

And from its good can ne'er your own divide. 
To your own laws, if you ſhould think them fit 
Others to bind, be foremoſt to ſubmit. 

To laws the people willing homage pay, 
Whene'er their author can himſelf obey. 

The king's example as a model ſerves, 

As in a hive none from the ſov'reign's ſwerves. 
An ear to edicts when no man will lend, 

The prince's life the human mind can bend. 
The vulgar herd, a changeful ſervile race, 

Still ape their betters, ev'n in cloaths and face.“ 


Do not imagine that a poet poſſeſſed of ſuch di- 
ſtinguiſhed genius and learning was miſtaken in 
thinking that this circumſtance had ſo mighty an 


influence; for the populace is ſo much inclined to 
follow, 
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follow, and ſo eager to imitate the manners of thoſe 
who are eminently conſpicuous for probity and 
worth, that they attempr in their converſation, 
dreſs, and gait, to copy even ſome of their im- 
erfections. In their exertions, however, to re- 
ſemble kings in habit, manner and language, they 
are not actuated ſolely by the love of imitation, but 
alſo by the hopes of inſinuating themſelves into the 
favour of the great, and of acquiring, by wheedling 
arts, fortune, preferment and power; as they know 
that man is by nature formed not only for loving 
himſelf and his connexions, but alſo for embracing 
with cordiality in others his own likeneſs, however 
imperfect and vicious. This homage, though not 
| | demanded with pride and effrontery, but courted as a 
| precarious favour, has a far greater effect than what 
| the threats of the laws, the engines of puniſhment, 
and files of muſketeers can produce. This pro- 
penſity recalls the people without violence to mo- 
deration, procures to the king the affection of his 
| ſubjects, gives permanence to the tranquillity of 
| the publick, and folidity to the property of indi- 
| viduals; Let a king, therefore, conſtantly revolve 
in his own mind that, as he ſtands in a publick 

{ (theatre, exhibited as a ſpectacle to every beholder, 
all his words and actions mult be noted, and ſub- 

ject to comments ; and that 


| To regal vice no fecrecy is known, 

| Expos'd aloft upon a ſplendid throne : 
Whatever ſhape it takes, or new diſguiſe, 

| J All is 50 by tame's quick prying eyes, 


With what great caution then ought princes, In 
both caſes, to act; ſince neither their virtues nor 
their vices can remain concealed, nor come to light, 
without 
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without effecting numberleſs changes. If you ſhould 
ſtill doubt the great influence of the king's life upon 
the publick diſcipline, take a retroſpective view of 
infant Rome in its naſcent ſtate, and in its firſt 
cradle. When this rude and unciviliſed people, 
compoſed (for I will uſe no harſher terms) of 
ſhepherds and ſtrangers, ferocious itſelf by nature, 
with a moſt ferocious king at its head, had formed 
a kind of camp, to diſturb the peace and to provoke 
the arms of the ſurrounding nations, how great 
mult have been the hatred, how violent the alarm 
of its neighbours ! That very people, having choſen 
for its head a pious and upright king, was thought 


ſo ſuddenly changed, that any violence offered to 


it, in the ſervice of the gods, and in the exer- 
ciſe of juſtice, was reckoned almoſt impiety by 
thoſe very neighbours whoſe lands it had ravaged, 
whoſe cities it had burnt, and whoſe relations and 
children it had dragged into ſlavery. Now, if in 
the midſt of ſuch brutal manners and uncultivated 
times, Numa Pompilius, a king lately fetched 
from a hoſtile nation, could effect ſuch a mighty 
alteration, what may we expect, or, rather, what 
may we not expect, from thoſe princes who have 
been born and bred to the hopes of royalty, and 
who receive an empire {upported by relations, by 


dependents, and by ancient connexions ? How 


much ought their minds to be inflamed with the 
love of virtue, by conſidering that they may not 
only hope for the praiſe of a ſingle day, like actors 
who have performed their part well, but alſo 


. preſume that they ſecure the love and admiration 


of their own age, and perpetual renown, and ho- 
nours nearly divine among poſterity. The picture 
of this honour, which I have conceived in my mind, 
I wiſh I could expreſs to you in words. But that 
I may, in ſome meaſure, delineate to you a faint 

{ketch, 
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ſketch, figure to yourſelf the brazen ſerpent erected 
by Moſes in the deſert of Arabia, and curing ſolely 
by its preſence the wounds inflicted by other ſer- 
pents ; conceive ſome of the numerous hoſt ſtung 
by the ſerpents, and crowding to the infallible re- 
medy ; others looking aſtoniſhed at the novelty of 
the unprecedented miracle; and all with every 
ſpecies of praiſe celebrating the unbounded and in- 
credible beneficence of God in removing the pains 
of a deadly wound—not by medicines, with torture 
to the patient, with labour to the phyſician, and 
conſtant anxiety to friends, but reſtoring the part 
to a ſound ſtate, not by the flow operation of time, 
but in a ſingle moment. Now compare to this 
ſerpent a king ; but ſo compare him, as to reckon 
a good king among the greateſt bleſſings of God; 
fince he alone, without expenſe, without trouble 
to you, relieves all the diſtreſſes, and quiets all 
the commotions of the realm, and ſoon happily 
cures, by conciliatory addreſs, even ancient ani- 
moſities, and proves ſalutary, not only to thoſe 
who behold him perſonally, but alſo to thoſe who 
are ſo far diſtant as not to have the leaſt hope of 
ever ſeeing him; and has, by his very effigy, when 
preſented to the mind, ſuch power as eaſily to 
effect what neither the learning of lawyers, nor 
the knowledge of philoſophers, nor the experience 
of ſo many ages employed in the formation of the 
arts, was ever able to attain. In fact, what honour, 
what dignity, what greatneſs or majeſty can be ex- 
preſſed or conceived ſuperiour to that of the man, 
who, by his language, his converſation, his look, 
his name, and even by the preſence of his image in 
the mind, can bring back diſſolute profligates to 
moderate expenſes, violent oppreſſors to equitable 
practices, and furious madmen to their ſober 


ſenſes? This, if 1 miſtake not, is the true Ps 
| * 
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of a king, not indeed of a king hedged round with 
arms, always in fear, or cauſing fear, and, from bis 
hatred of the people, meaſuring their hatred to him- 
ſelf. This portrait, which I have juſt exhibited, has 
been expreſſed in the moſt beautiful colours by 
Seneca, in his Thyeſtes; and, as it is a very ele- 
gant piece of poetry, it muſt undoubtedlv occur to 
your recollection. Now do you think that ] till 
entertain mean and contemptible notions of a king, 
and that, as you lately faid, I thruſt him, with a 
load of fetters, into a legal dungeon Have I not 
rather brought him forward into daylight, into the 
communities of men, and into the public theatre 
of the human race, thronged, indeed, not by a 
haughty circle of pe armen and ſwordimen, and _ 
filk-clad profligates, but guarded by his own inno- 
cence, and protected, not by the terrour of arms, 
but by the love of the people; and nor only free 
and erect, but honoured, venerable, ſacred and 
auguſt, hailed by every ſpecies of good omens and fe- 
licitating acclamations, and attracting in his whole 
progreſs the looks, the eyes and ſouls of all ſpecta- 
tors? What ovation, what triumph, can be compared 
do ſuch a daily proceſſion? Were a God in human 
' ſhape to drop down upon earth, what greater ho- 
| nour could be ſhown him than what would be 
aid to a genuine king, that 1s, to the hving image 
of God? A greater honour than this neither love 
| could beſtow, nor fear extort, nor flattery invent. 
What think you of this picture of a king? 
M. It is truly ſplendid, and ſo magnificent, that 
it ſeems impoſſible to conceive any thing more 
noble. But during the corrupt morals of our 
times, it is diffcult to conceive the exiſtence of 
ſuch magnanimity, unleſs a happy liberality of 
mind and natural g rev of diſpoſition be aided 


by the diligence of education. For the mind, if 
T ONCE 
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once formed by good inſtructions and arts, will, 


when confirmed by age and experience, purſue 
true glory through the paths of virtue, be in vain 
tempted by the allurements of pleaſure, and remain 
unſhakea by the aſſaults of adverſe fortune, For 
ſo much N 


To native power dqes diſcipline impart, 
And proper culture ſteel the human heart, 


that in the very avocations of pleaſure, it meets 
with opportunities for the exerciſe of virtue, and 
conſiders the difficulties, which uſually terrify weak 
minds, as, caſual materials for the acquiſition of juſt 
renown. Hence, as a liberal education is in every 
point of view ſo momentous, what proſpective care 
and anxious precaution ought to be uſed, that the 
tender minds of kings may be properly ſcaſoned 


tom their very cradle ! For, as the bleſſings con- 


fertcd by good kings on their ſubjects arc to nu- 
merous, and the calamities originating with bad 
princes are, on the other hand, equally numerous, 
nothing appears to me to have, in every reſpect, 
a greater weight than the moral characters and po- 
litical diſpoſitions of kings themſelves, and of thoſe 
who enjoy wich them a ſhare of the ſupreme power. 
For the good or bad conduct of individuals ge- 
nerally eſcapes the notice of the multitude, or the 
ob'curity of its author allows the example to reach 
but a few: but all the words and deeds of thoſe 
who direct the helm of ſtate being written, as. 
Horace ſays, in a Kind of votive tablet, cannot 
e main concealed, but lie open to general imita- 


tion. Nor is it merely by a fondneſs for pleaſing, 


but by the inviting blandiſhments of intereit, that 
miniſters attach the minds of courtiers, and make 
the publick diſciplige veer with the veering in- 

clinations 
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clinations of kings. I fear, however, that we ſh.ll 
not be able to prevail upon our princes to diſcharge 
thoſe functions, of which you have juſt given a 
detail. For they ate ſo corrupted by the allure- 
ments of pleaſure, and ſo much deceived by a 
falſe idea of honour, that I think them likely to 
experience nearly the ſame misfortune which, as 
we are told by ſome poets, befel the Trojans in 
their voyage under Paris. Having left the real 
Helen in Egypt with Proteus, a man of uncom- 
mon ſanctity, and indeed of a godlike character, they 
fought during ten years for her image with ſuch ob- 
ſtinacy, that the ſame moment proved the end of 
the moſt deſtiuftive of wars, and of the moſt opu- 
lent kingdom then in exiſtence. This falſe idol of 
royalty, when once poſſeſſed by right or by wrong, 
impotent tyrants embrace with fondneſs, and can 
neither retain without a crime, nor relinquiſh with- 
out ruin. If any man were to hint that the true 
Helen, for whom they believe themſclves con- 
tending, is concealed in ſome remote and ſe-— 
queſtered region, they would declare him in- 

ſane. | | 
B. It is with much pleaſure I find that, if you 
have not really ſeen the daughter of Jove, you have, 
from my deſcription, at leaſt formed ſome idea of 
her beauty. For, if thoſe, who, to their own great 
detriment, are in love with the repreſentation of 
the imaginary Helen, were to fee a perfect like- 
neſs of the real one, painted by ſome Protogenes 
or Apelles, I doubt not but they would feel for it 
the greateſt dmiration, and the moſt violent 
paſſion ; and that, if they did not immediately bid 
adieu to the other, they would juſtly incur the 
cruel puniſhment denounced againſt tyrants in the 
imprecation of the ſatiriſt Perſius | 
1 2 6 Great 
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Great Father of the Gods, when, for our crimes, 
Thou ſend'ſt ſome heavy judgement on the times, 
Some barbarous king, the terrour of the age, 

The type and true vicegerent of thy rage, 

Thus puniſh him: —ſet Virtue in his fight, 

Grac'd with each charm that can the eye invite ; 

But ſet her diſtant, that he thus may ſee 

His gains outweigh'd by lolt felicity.” 


And, ſince tyrants have been incidentally men- 
tioned, what do you think of proceeding directly 
to the conſideration of them ? 

M. I have no objection, if you chink that no 
other ſubject claims a preference. 

B. In my opinion we ſhall not be in the leaſt 
danger of going aſtray, if, in the inveſtigation of a 
tyrant, we follow the ſteps which we trod in our 
ſcarch after a king. 

M. That is likewiſe my opinion. For we ſhall 
moſt caſily comprehend their difference, if we 
{urvey them contraſted. 

B. And firſt, if we begin with the name ty- 
rant, we ſhall find it uncertain to what language 
it belongs. Accordingly, to inquire whether its 
erymology be Greek or Letin will be ſuperfluous. 
But whar the ancients called tyranny can, I think, 
be no myſtery to any perſon who is a little fami- 
| har with polite literature. For both the Greeks 
and Latins called thoſe tyrants whoſe power was 
in every reſpect unlimited, reſtrained by no legal 
ties, and ſubject to the cogniſance of no judica- 
ture. And therefore, in both languages, as you well 
know, not only heroes and the molt excellent men, 
but alſo the greateſt of the Gods, and even Jupiter 
himſelf, are ftyled tyrants, and that by thoſe who 
both thought and ſpoke of the Gods with the greateſt 
reverence and honour, 


M. Of 
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M. Of that I am by no means ignorant; and 
therefore | am the more ſurpriſed that the name 
ſhould be, for ſo many ages, held odious and even 
highly reproachful. 

B. T his term has certainly met with the fate of 
molt others; for words, if duly conſidered, will 
be found in their own nature totally innocent. 
Though they ſtrike the ear, ſome with a ſmooth, 
forme with a harſh found, vet they have no intrin- 
ſick power of exciting in the mind anger, hatred, 
or mirth, or in any way of creating pleaſure or 
pain. It ever we experience any ſuch thing, ic 
generally proceeds, not from the word, but from 
human cuſtom, and from the idea conceived in the 
mind. Hence a word, that ro fome is a mark 
of reſpect, cannot be uttered before others with- 
out a prefatory apology. 

M. | recollect that toimnething of a fimilar nature 
has happened 1n the caſe of Nero and Judas; for 
the former of theſe names among the Romans, 
and the latter among the Jews, was reckoned by 
the higheſt familics eminently ſplendid and honour- 
able. Afterwards, however, through no defect in 
the names, but from the fault of two individuals, it 
happened that the moſt abandoned would not give 
them to their children; into ſo much obſcurity had 
they fallen through infamy. 

B. That tyrant ſtands in the ſame predicament 
is evident. For that the firſt magiſtrates, who re- 
ceived that name, were good men, is probable 
from this circumſtance, that the name was tor 
ſome time ſo honourable, that men applied it 
even to the gods. Their ſucceſſors, by their 
crimes, rendered it ſo deteſtable, that all ſhunned 
it as contagious and peſtilential, and deemed it 
a lighter reproach to be called hangman than ty- 
rant. 


AM. Here 
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M. Here the ſame thing happened as to the 
kings at Rome after the expulſion of the Tarquins, 
and to the name of dictator after the conſulſhip 
of Antony and Dolabella. 

B. You perfectly comprehend the matter. On 
the other hand again, humble and plebeian names 
became, through the merit of the perſons to 
whom they belonged, illuſtrious, as among the 
Romans, Camillus, Metellus, Scropha; and among 
the Germans, Henry, Genlerick and Charles. 

| This obſervation you will the more eaſily under- 
| ſtand, if vou conſider that, after the name of ty- 
|; rant became extinct, the ſubſtance of the thing 
| remained, and this ſpecies cf magiſtracy ſtill re- 
rained its priſtine dignity among a variety of il- 
luſtrious nations, as the Eſymnetæ among the 
| Greeks, and dictators among the Romans. For 
both were legal Aung: ; tyrants indeed, becauſe 
they were ſuper] tour to the laws, and legal, becauſe 
elected by the conſent of the people, 

M. What do] hear! that there are even legal 
tyrants? From you, at leaſt, I expected to have 
heard a quite different doctrine. For now you 
ſeem to confound every diſtinction between kings 
and tyrants. 

B. Among the ancients, kings and tyrants ſeem 
undoubtedly ro have conveyed the fame idea, but, 
I conceive, at different periods of time. For the 
name of tyrants was, I pieſume, the more an- 
cient; and, when nations became tired of them, 
kings ſucceeded in their place under a more ſooth- 
ing title, and with a milder ſway. When theſe 


allo degenerated, men had reccurſe to the mo- | 

deiating power of laws, that might limit the ex- 

tent of their authority, and ſer bounds to their 

boundleſs defires. But, as the variations of times 

and manners required new remedies, and old go— 
veraments 
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vernments became odious, new forms were in- 
vented. The ſubjects, however, which we have 
at preſent undertaken to diſcuſs, are the two ſpe- 
cies of government; that in which the power of 
the laws is ſuperiour to the king's, and, what is the 
worlt ſpecies of tyranny, that in which every thing is 
diametrically oppoſite to royalty; and to compare 
them one with the other. 


M. It is ſo; and I long much to hear you upon 
that topick. | | 

B. The firſt point, then, which we aſcertained 
was, that kings were created for tie maintenance 
of civil ſociety ; and we eſtabliſhed it as an axiom, 
that it was their duty to adminiſter juſtice to every 
man according to the directions of the law. 

M. I recollect it. | | 

B. Firſt then, by what name ſtall he, who 
does not receive that office by the people's vo- 
luntary conſent, but ſeizes it by violence, or in- 
tercepts it by fraud, be qualiſied? 

M. By that of tyrant, I conceive. 

B. There are beſides many other diſtinctions, 
which, as they may be eaſily collected from 
Ariſtotle, I ſhall ligatly ſkim. Regal govern- 
ment is contormable, and tyranny contrary, to 
nature: a king rules over a willing, a tyrant over a 
reluctant people ; royalty is a freeman's authority 
over freemen, tyranny a maſter's over his ſlaves : 
citizens act as ſentinels to a king, for the ſecurity of 
his perſon; foreigners to a tyiant, for the oppreſ- 
ſion of the citizens; for the one exerciſes his power 
for the benefit of the people, and the other for his 
own. | 

M. What then ſhall we ſay of thoſe, who, by 
violence, and without the pcoplc's conſent, obtained 
ſupreme power, and governed their reſpective ſtates 
for many years in ſuch a manner as to leave the 
publick no reaſon to be diſſatisfied with their ad- 


miniſtration ? 
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niniſtration? For, except a legal election, how 
little was there wanted in iero of Syracuſe, and 
in the Medicean Coſmo of Florence, to conſtitute 
a juſt and accompliſhed king ? 

B. Theſe we can by no means help inſerting 
in the catalogue of tyrants. For, as an excel- 
lent hiſtorian has finely remaiked, „ by force to 
rule your count:y or parents, though you ſhould 
have the power, and ſhould rectify their errors, 
is ſtill offenſive and vexatious.” In the nexc 
place, ſuch men ſeem to me to act like robbers, 
who, by artfully dividing their ill-gotten booty, ex- 
pect from iniquity the reputation of juſtice, and 
from rapine the praiſe of liberality ; and yet never 
attain the object of their defire. For by the hatred 
ariſing from one miſdeed, they loſe all gratitude 
for their oſtentatious beneficence, and gain the 
leſs credit for moderation among their tetlow- citt- 
Zens that their view is not the publick good, but 
their own private power, that they may the more 
ſecurely enjoy their pleaſures, and, by mollifying a 
little the general hatred, tranſmit cheir authority 
the more eaſily to their deſcendants. V/ hen this 
has been once effected, they reſume their natural 
character; for what fiuit is likely to be collected 
in har veſt may be eably conceived from the feed 
that has been ſown in ſpring. 

For to make evety thing bend to your own nod, 
ard to centre in your own perſon, the whole force of 
the laws has the ſame effect as if you ſhould abro- 
gate all the laws. But this Kind of tyrants ought 
perhaps to be tolerated, if they cannot be removed 
without general ruin; as we choole to ſubmit to cer 
tain bodily diſtempers rather than to expoſe our life 
to the hazardous EXPe1 iment of a doubtful care. But 
thoſe, who openly exercife their power, not for 
their country, but for themſelves, and pay no re- 


ard 
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gard to the publick intereſt, but to their own 
gratification, who reckon the weakneſs of their 
fellow-citizens the eſtabliſhment of their own au- 
thority, and who imagine royalty to be not a charge 
entruſted to them by God, but a prey offered to 
their rapacity, are not connected with us by any 
civil or human tie, but ought to be put under 
an interdict, as open enemies to God and man. 
For all the actions of kings ought to keep in 
view, not their own private emolument, but the 
general ſafety of the ſtate; and the more they are 
exalted above the moſt eminent citizens, the more 
they ought to imitate thoſe celeſtial bodies that, 
without any act of conciliation on our ſide, pour 
upon mankind the vital and beneficent ſtreams of 
their light and heat. Even the very titles, with 
which we decorated kings (and perhaps they are 
within your recollection), might remind them of this 
munificence. | 
M. I think I recollect that, towards their ſub- 
jects, they were to practiſe the indulgence of fa- 
thers to their children, to uſe the diligence of ſhep- 
herds in promoting their intereſt, to behave as ge- 
nerals for the ſecurity of their perſons, as chief- 
juſtices in diſplaying a pre-eminence of virtue, and 
as emperors in iſſuing ſalutary edicts, 

B, Can he then be called a father, who treats 
his ſubjects as ſlaves? or he a ſhepherd, who does 
not feed, but flay his flock ? or he a pilot, whole 
conſtant ſtudy it is to throw the goods overboard : 
and wio, according to the nautical adage, ſcuttles 
the veſſel in which he fails ? 

M. By no means. 1 | 

B. What do you think of the king, who go- 
verns, not for the benefit of the people, but for 
the gratification of his own appetites and pathons. 
and is manifeſtly engaged in an inſidious conſpiracy 

| againſt his ſubjects ? | 
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M. I ſhall certainly deem him neither a general, 
nor an emperor, nor a ſupreme judge. 

B. Should you then obſerve a man uſurping the 
name of king, who exccls none of the multitude 
in any ſpecies of virtue, and is even inferiour to 
many, who diſcovers no paternal affection for his 
ſubjects, but cruſhes: them under is proud ſway ; 
who conſiders them as a flock entruſted to him, not 
for their preſervation but for his own emolument ; 
will you reckon him truly a king, though he 
ſhould ſtalk along, crowded by a numerous train 
of guards, and make an oſtentatious diſplay of a 
magnificent dreſs, and dazzle the eye by exhibiting 
the ſword of the law, and conciliate the favour 
and applauſe of the vulgar by prizes, games, pro- 
ceſſions, mad piles of buildings, and other popular 
Hgns of grandeur? Will you, I ſay, deem him 
a king ? 

M. Not at all, if I mean to be conſiſtent; I 
muſt conſider him as an outcaſt from human ſo- 


clety. 


B. By what bounds do you circumſcribe this 
human ſociety ? 

M. By the very ſame to which you ſeemed to 
me, in your preceding diſſertation, to wiſh it con- 
fined to. the fences of law; for | ſee that robbers, 
thieves and adulterers, who tranſgreſs them, are 
puniſhed by the publick, and that their tranſ- 
greſſion of the limits preſcribed by human ſociety 
is thought a juſt cauſe for their puniſhment. 

B. What will you ſay of thofe who never would 
come within the pales of human ſociety ? 

M. I ſhould conſider them as enemies to God 
and man, and entitled to the treatment, not of 
men, but of wolves and other noxious animals, 
which, if bred by any perſon, are bred to the de- 
ſtruction of himſelf an a; of — and, if killed, 
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are killed to the advantage not only of the indi- 
vidual but of the publick. Nay, were 1 er- 
powered to enact a law, I would adopt the Roman 
method of treating monſters, and order ſuch a 
race of men to be expoſed on ſome deſolate iſland, 
or to be ſunk in the deep at a diſtance from the 
ſight of land, leſt they ſhould, even when dead, 
injure the living by their contagion ; and publiſh 
a decree, that whoever diſpatched them ſhould be 
rewarded, not only by the whole people, but by 
private perſons, as is generally done to thoſe who 
have killed wolves or bears, or ſeiſed their cubs. 


For, if any ſuch monſter were to ariſe, and to utter 


human accents, and to have the appearance of a 
man's face, and his likeneſs in every other part, I 
could never think myſelf connected with him by 
any ſocial tie. Or if any one, diveſting himſelf of 
humanity, ſhould degenerate into ſavage barbarity, 
and refuſe to unite with other men, but for men's 
deſtruction, I do not think him enticled to the 
appellation of man any more than ſatyrs, apes or 
bears, though in his look, geſture and language, 
he ſhould counterfeit man. 

B. Now you comprehend, if I miſtake not, 
what notion the wiſeſt of the ancients entertained 
of a king's as well as of a tyrant's character. Is 
it your pleaſure then that the rule adopted by us, 
in forming an idea of a king, ſhould be followed 
in exhibiting the portrait of a tyrant ? | 
M. Certainly; and, if it is not too troubleſome, 
I am eager to hear you proceed. | 
B. You have not forgotten, I imagine, what is 
ſaid by the poets of the furies, and by the populace 
of devils, that. they are ſpirits hoſtile to the human 
race, and, in the midit of their own eternal tor- 
ments, delighting in the torture of men. This 
is certainly a true picture of tyranny. But, ſince 
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this picture is diſcernible only to the mind, and 
without ſenſation, I ſhall offer you another, which 
will impreſs not only your mind but your ſenſes, 
and ruſh upon your eyes almoſt palpably viſible. 
Imagine ,yourſelf viewing a ſhip at ſea, toſſed by 
ſtorms, and all the ſhores around not only deſtitute 
of harbours, but full of inveterate enemies; imagine 
alſo the maſter of that ſhip engaged in a mutual 


conteſt of hatred with the paſſengers, and yet 


having no hopes of ſafety but in the fidelity of the 
ſailors, and even thoſe not certain, as he cannot be 
ignorant that his life is in the hands of a barbarous 
claſs of men, ſtrangers to all humanity, retained 
in their duty ſolely by proffers of money, and eaſily 
tempted to his deſtruction by the proſpect of greater 
hire. Such, poſitively, is the life embraced by 
tyrants as a ſtate of beatitude. Abroad they dread 
open enemies, at home their ſubjects; and not 
only their ſubjects, bur their domeſtics, their rela- 
tions, their brothers, their wives, their children, and 


their parents. Accordingly, they always either wage 


or dread an external war with foreigners, a civil 
war with their ſubjects, or a domeſtic war with 
their relations, and never expect any aſſiſtance but 


from hirelings, and dare not hire the good nor truſt 


the bad. What enjoyment then can life be to ſuch 
men? Dionyſus, dreading the application of a 
razor to his throat, would not permit his daughters, 
ladies of adult age, to ſupply the place of a barber. 
His brother was murdered by Timoleon, the Phe- 
ræan Alexander by his wife, and Spurius Caſſius 
by his father. What racks muſt the man, who 
has theſe examples conſtantly before his eyes, carry 
in his breaſt, when he conſiders himſelf erected as 
a mark at which all mankind are to ſhoot their 


arrows? when he is tormented by the ſtings ot 


conſcience, not only when awake, but is rouſed 
even 
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even in his ſleep by the terrifick images of the 
living and the dead, and purſued by the furies 


ſhaking their torches? For the time aſſigned by 


nature to all animals for repoſe, and to men as a 
relief from cares, becomes to him all horrour and 
deſpair, 

M. Theſe topicks you have unfolded with no 
inconſiderable art, and, perhaps, with equal truth; 
but, if I am not miſtaken, with little ſubſerviency 
to,our plan. For nations, who have the power of 
electing kings, have alſo the power of binding 
them, when elected, by laws. But you know that 
ours are not kings by election but by birth; and 
I have always been of opinion that the crown was 
not more an hereditary right than the power of 
making their will the law. Nor have I lightly 
adopted this opinion, but deliberately, and under 
the ſanction of great ſtateſmen, with whom, if I have 
erred, I need not be aſhamed of my errour. For, 
without mentioning others, the lawyers affirm that, 
by the imperial law enacted concerning their au- 


_ thority, the whole power of the people was trans- 


ferred to them, ſo that their pleaſure ſhould ſtand 
as law, Hence aroſe a certain emperor's threats, 
that he would, by one edict, wreſt from all the 
lawyers, all the power, in which they ſo much 
gloried. | 

B. While you were quoting the very worſt au- 
thority, in ſo important a caſe, you acted with 
prudence in ſuppreſſing all names; as it would 
be the name of Caius Caligula, who, for the grati- 
fication of his ſavage cruelty, wiſhed that the Ro- 


man people had but one neck, and poſſeſſed 


nothing that belongs, I will not ſay to a king, 
but tv a man, but the form. You cannot, 
therefore, be ignorant what little credit 1s due to 
his words, As to the imperial law, lawyers them- 

ſelves 
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ſelves can neither explain its nature, nor aſcertain 
when, by whom, or in what words, it was paſſed. 
For the Roman kings never poſſeſſed that power, 
as an appeal lay from them to the people. The 
act, by which Lucius Flaccus, after the extinction 
of Roman liberty, eſtabliſhed, through the ſilence 
of the other laws, the tyranny of Lucius Sylla, no 
man ever recogniſed as a law ; for the purport of 
that act was, that whatever Lucius Sylla did ſhould 
be valid in law. Of ſuch a power over itſelf, no 
free people was ever ſo mad as to make a volun- 
tary grant; or, if ever there was, it certainly deſerved 
to live in perpetual ſlavery to tyrants, and to ſuffer 
the puniſhment due to its folly. However, if any 
ſuch law really exiſted, we ought to conſider it as 
an example for caution, not for imitation. 

M. Your admonition, though well founded, is 
applicable only to thoſe who have the power of 
creating kings of ſpecifick qualities ; but not at all 
to us, who, by our ſuffrages, do not elect the beſt, 
but accept the gift of chance. This remark, 


made by our lawyers, peculiarly affects us, who 


beſtowed upon the anceſtors of our kings ſuch a 
right to bind us and our poſterity, that they and 
their deſcendants hold perpetual fovercignty over 
us. I wiſh, therefore, that this advice had been 
ſuggeſted to them, I mean to our anceſtors, as 
they were entirely at liberty to adopt what kings 
they pleaſed. Your counſel coming now too late, 
has certainly no other tendency, but to make us 
deplore the folly of our anceſtors, and feel the mi- 
ſery of our condition. For, fold into bondage as 
we are, what remains for us but to ſuffer puniſh- 
ment for the folly of others, and to alleviate its 
weight by the meekneſs of our patience ; and not 
to exaſperate, by unſeaſonable murmurs, the rage 
of thoſe, whole yoke we cannot ſhake off, whoſe 

power 
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power we cannot diminiſh, and whoſe violence 
and tyranny we cannot eſcape? The imperial law, 
however, to which you are ſuch a determined foe, 
was not, as you wiſh to inſinuate, invented in fa- 
vour of tyrants ; for it was ſanctioned by the juſteſt 
of princes, by Juſtinian, with whom ſuch open 
flattery could never have prevailed ; for Horace's 
maxim 1s applicable even to a fooliſh prince : 


Whom does falſe honour pleaſe, or lying fame affright ? 
None but the wretches who in vice and lies delight. 


B. However cruelly ungrateful to Beliſarius 
ſome hiſtorians paint Juſtinian, he is certainly al- 
lowed to have been, in general, a great prince. 
Let him, therefore, be ſuch as you wiſh him to 


appear: you ought {till to recollect, that moſt of 


his cotemporaries have characteriſed Scribonian, 
the principal compiler of the laws in queſtion, as 
a moſt abandoned man, who might have eaſily been 


induced to go any lengths for the enen of the 
worſt of ſovereigns. For, 


All wiſh the dire prerogative to kill; 
Even they would have the pow'r who want the will : 


And, 


Nothing ſo monſtrous can be ſaid or feign'd, 
But with belief and joy is entertain'd, 

When to his face the worthleſs wretch is prais'd, 
Whom venal courtiers to a God have rais'd, 


But let us return to our own princes, to whom 
you ſay that the crown belongs by inheritance, not 
by ſuffrage. Now I here ſpeak only of our own; 
for, were Ito make a digreſſion to foreign princes, 
fear that the diſcuſſion would embrace too wide 


a field. 
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M. That is, in my opinion, the beſt mode of 
proceeding z as foreign tranſactions are not very 
intimately connected with the preſent ſubject, 

B. If then we trace the hiſtory of our nation 
from its firſt origin, it will be found a ſettled point, 
that the princes inveſted with ſovereign power owed 
their election to the opinion generally entertained 
of their merit. | 

M. Such is the account contained in our hiſtorical 
records. 

B. Nor is it a leſs ſettled point, that many 
princes, who made a cruel or flagitious uſe of 
their office, were called to an account by thetr 
ſubjects ; that ſome were, in certain caies, baniſhed, 
and 1n others executed; and that, though either 
their ſons or relations were choſen in their place, 
yet no inquiry was ever inſtituted againſt the au- 
thors of their puniſhment ; but that violence of- 
fered to. good kings has, in no part of the world, 
been puniſhed with more exemplary ſeverity. And, 
ſince it would be tedious to enumerate ndivideats, 
a few only of a late date, and till freſh in the na- 
tion's memory, ſhall be here mentioned. The 
murder of James the Firſt, who left behind him 
a male heir, fix years of age, was ſo inexorably re- 
venged by the nobility, that perſons ſprung from 
the molt illuſtrious families, and of the firſt diſtinc- 
tion for riches and connexions, were deſtroyed by 
a new and exquiſite kind of puniſhment. Bur, 
on the other hand, who lamented, for I will not 
ſay revenged, the death of James the Third, a 
man noted for flagitiouſneſs and cruelty? On the 
death, however, of his ſon, James the Fourth, 
even the ſuſpicion of murder could not eſcape the 
ſevereſt deſtiny. Nor did our anceſtors diſcover 
a pious affection only to good kings, but allo 


treated bad princes with icnity and mercy. For 
Calen- 
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Calenbeing, as he was coming to plead his cauſe, 
murdered on the road by- an enemy, was revenged 
in an exemplary manner by a decree of the 
States; and Ewen, who had been condemned to 
6 impriſonment, having been ſimilarly 

led in confinement by an enemy, was ſimi— 
larly revenged; and the violent death of the man, 
whoſe nefarious life all deteſted, was puniſhed as 
parricide. | 

M. The preſent ſubject of our inquiry is, not ſo 
much what has been ſometimes done, as what are 
the legal rights of our ſovereigns. | 

B. Returning then to that queſtion, and conſi- 
dering the ſtate of our kings down to Kenneth the 
Third, who firſt eſtabliſhed his race permanently 
upon the throne, we ſhall find it a clear caſe, that as 
the people, till that period, exerciſed the right of cre- 
ating and correcting their kings, he muſt have 
procured this night to his family either by force or 
by perſuaſion. 

M. The inference is undeniably oſt 

B. Beſides, if he extorted obedience from the 
people by force, the people, upon the firſt proſpect 
of ſuperiority in the conteſt, may ſhake off fo 
grievous a yoke; fince the received laws and the 
imperative voice of nature. proclaim, both to 
kings and to nations, that every ſyſtem upheld by 
violence may, by the like violence, be overturned. 

M. But what will follow, if the people, either 
circumvented by fraud, or compelled by fear, 
ſhould ſubmit to ſlavery? What reaſon can be 
alleged why they ſhould not for ever adhere to a 
convention once ſolemnly ratified ? 

B. If you talk to me of a convention, what rea- 
ſon is hrs that I ſhould not, 1n oppoſition, pro- 
duce thoſe cauſes which may effect the diſſolu- 
tion n of compacts and conventions ? And fuſt, with 
X regard 
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M. That is, in my opinion, the beſt mode of 
roceeding; as foreign tranſactions are not very 
intimately connected with the preſent ſubject, 

B. If then we trace the hiſtory of our nation 
from its firſt origin, it will be found a ſettled point, 
that the princes inveſted with ſovereign power owed 
their election to the opinion generally entertained 
of their merit. 

M. Such 1s the account contained in our hiſtorical 
records. 

B. Nor is it a leſs ſettled point, that many 
princes, who made a cruel or flagitious uſe of 
their office, were called to an account by their 
ſubjects ; that ſome were, in certain caies, baniſhed, 
and 1n others executed ; and that, though either 
their ſons or relations were choſen in their place, 
yet no inquiry was ever inſtituted againſt the au- 
thors of their puniſhment ; but that violence of- 
fered to good kings has, in no part of the world, 
been puniſhed with more exemplary ſeverity. And, 
ſince it would be tedious to enumerate individuals, 
a few only of a late date, and ſtill freſh in the na- 
tion's memory, ſhall be here mentioned. The 
murder of James the Firſt, who left behind him 
a male heir, ſix years of age, was ſo inexorably re- 
venged by the nobility, that perſons ſprung from 
the oſt illuſtrious families, and of the firſt diſtinc- 
tion for riches and connexions, were deſtroyed by 
a new and exquiſite kind of puniſnment. But, 
on the other hand, who lamented, for I will not 
ſay revenged, the death of James the Third, a 
man noted for flagitiouſneſs and cruelty? On the 
death, however, of his ſon, James the Fourth, 
even the ſuſpicion of murder could not eſcape the 
ſevereſt deſtiny. Nor did our anceſtors diſcover 
a pious affection only ta good kings, but allo 
treated bad princes with icnity and mercy. For 
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Calenbeing, as he was coming to plead his cauſe, 
murdered on the road by an enemy, was revenged 
in an exemplary manner by a decree of the 
States; and Ewen, who had been condemned to 

rpetual impriſonment, having been ſimilarly 

illed in confinement by an enemy, was fimi- 

larly revenged ; and the violent death of the man, 
whoſe nefarious life all deteſted, was puniſhed as 
parricide. 

M. The preſent ſubject of our inquiry is, not ſo 
much what has been ſometimes done, as what are 
the legal rights of our ſovereigns. | h 

B. Returning then to that queſtion, and conſi- 
dering the ſtate of our kings down to Kenneth the 
Third, who firſt eſtabliſhed his race permanently 
upon the throne, we ſhall find it a clear caſe, that as 
the people, till that period, exerciſed the right of cre- 
ating and correcting their kings, he muſt have 
procured this right to his family either by force or 
by perſuaſion. 3 

M. The inference is undeniably juſt. 

B. Beſides, if he extorted obedience from the 
people by force, the people, upon the firſt proſpect 
of ſuperiority in the conteſt, may ſhake off fo 
grievous a yoke; ſince the received laws and the 
imperative voice of nature proclaim, both to 
kings and to nations, that every ſyſtem upheld by 
violence may, by the like violence, be overturned. 

M. But what will follow, if the people, either 
circumvented by fraud, or compelled by fear, 
ſhould ſubmit to ſlavery ? What reaſon can be 
alleged why they ſhould not for ever adhere to a 
convention once ſolemnly ratified ? 

B. If you talk to me of a convention, what rea- 
ſon is there that 1 ſhould not, in oppoſition, pro- 
duce thoſe cauſes which may effect the diſſolu- 
tion of compatts and conventions ? And fuſt, with 
X regard 
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regard to agreements founded on violence and 
fear, there is in all communities an eſtabliſhed 
law, derived from the pure fountains of nature. 
Even to ſuch as have been over-reached by fraud, 
the laws grant an entire reſtitution to their former 
ſtate, and order this rule to be ſcrupulouſly ob- 
ſerved in the caſe of minors, and other perſons, 
whoſe intereſt they with particularly to conſult. 
Who then can have a juſter claim to reſtitution 
than the whole body of the people, ſince an injury 
offered to it affects not only a ſingle part of the 
community, but is widely diffuſed through all the 
members of the body politick ? | 

M. I know that in the cauſes of private perſons 
this law is adopted, and that it is in no caſe ini- 
quitous. But upon this topick we need not enter 
into any violent conteſt; ſince, as we are informed 
by our hiftorians, it is extremely probable that the 
right in queſtion was beſtowed upon our kings by 
the people's conſent. 

B. It is likewiſe probable, that ſo important 
a right was not granted without ſome important 
caule. | 

M. That poſition I readily admit. 

B. What then, do you think, was the principal 

ce 

M. What other cauſes can I aſſign but thoſe 
recorded in hiſtory? The pcople's impatience, 
under the preſſure of ambition, of anarchy, of mur- 
der, and of inteſtine war, frequently terminating in 


the utter cfum f one of the parties, and always 
wich infinite miſchief to both. For thoſe who 
obtamed the ſovereign power endeavoured to 


leave their children in undiſturbed poſſeſſion, by 
the total extinction of their brothers and neareſt 
relations; a ſpecies of policy, which, we hear, is 
adopted among the Twks, and which, we ſee, is 

| , practited 
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practiſed by the chieftains in out own iſles, as well as 
in Ireland. 

B. To which of the two then, do you think, the 
conteſt proved more dangerous, to the people or 
to the princes ?_. | 

M. To the princes iadiſputably ; for the people, 
though ultimately doomed to become the prey of 
the victors, may, during the conteſt, hve in perfect 
ſecurity. 

B. Princes then, it ſeems, have wiſhed, rather 
on their own account than for the publick benefit, 
to make the crown permanent and hereditary in 
their family. 

M. The ſuppoſition appears probable. 

B. Now, in order to gain a point ſo eſſential to 
he lastung honour, to the wealth and ſecurity of 
their farmiiy, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that, in re- 
111, they relinquiſhed ſome part of their right, and 
the to- retain the good- will and affection of the 
Pandi to procure their conſent, they granted 
oi ther fide fone equivalent boon. 

7, | believe ſo. 

5 You will certainly allow it to be an incredi- 
ble ſuppoſition, that, in return for ſo important a 
_ conceſſion to their kings, they ſhould ſuffer their 
condition to be altered for the worſe? 

M. Abſolutely incredible. 

B. Nor would kings, had they known this to 
be an injurious inſtitution, diſadvantageous both 
to their children and to the people, have ſolicited 
its adoption with ſuch ambitious zeal ? 

M. By no means. a 

B. Suppoſe then any individual, in the mixed 
throng of a free people, freely to aſk the king, 
« What is to be done, if any of our kings ſhould 
have a ſon that is an idiot; or, what is worſc (till, 
a ſon that is inſane ? Will you grant the power 
5 X 2 of 
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of regulating our conduct to a man who cannot re- 
gulate his own?“ 

M. There was no occaſion, I think, for fug- 
geſting this exception, ſince, whenever this claiz 
of men occurs, there is ſufficient proviſion made 
by the laws. | 

B. An honeſt, as well as ſound opinion. Let us, 
therefore, inquire, whether, if kings had obtained 
from the people unlimited power over the laws, 
it would not have been injurious, eſpecially to 
thoſe hays wiſhed to provide tor the welfare of their 
poſterity ? 

M. Why, I beſeech you, ſhould we think that 
it would prove injurious ? 

B. Becauſe nothing contributes ſo much to the 
perpetuity of ſovereign authority as a due tem- 
perament, no leſs honourable to kings than equi- 
table and ſalutary to the people. For nature has 
implanted in the human mind an elevated and ge- 
nerous principle, which makes it unwilling to obey 
unjuſt mandates; and there is nothing ſo efficacious 
in conſolidating ſocieties of men as a reciprocity 
of benefits. "The anſwer, therefore, of Theopam- 
pus. to his wife, who upbraided him with having, 
by the introduction of the Ephori into power, im- 
paired the energy of regal government, and with 
tranſmitting to his children the crown leſs than he 
had received it, ſeems not to have been unwiſe, 


when he ſaid, I have left it ſo much the firmer . 


round their head: 4 


M. What you fay concerning the perpetuity of 


the ſovereign power I fee to be perfectly true. For 


the kingdoms of the Scots and Danes are, | think, 


by far the moſt ancient in Europe; and this di- 
ſtinction they ſeem to me to have ſecured by no- 


thing fo much as by the moderate uſe of the ſu- 


preme power; while at the ſame time the crowns 


of 
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of France, of England, and of Spain, have paſſed 
from family to family. Yet I know not whether 
our kings were as wile as 1 heopompus. 

B. i hough they ſhould not have been fo pro- 
vident, do vou think that the people were {o fooliſti. 

as to neglect an opportunity, ſo {eafonably offered, 
or, ſo {truck with fear, or ſo ſeduced by flattery, 
as to ſubmit ſpontaneouſly to ſlavery ? 

AM. They were not perhaps. Burt let them, as 
the thing is poſſible, have been ſo blind as not to 
ſee what was for their own benefit; or let them 
have been, with their eyes open, 10 regardleſs of 
their own intereſt as to have deſpiſed it, will they 

not be juſtly puniſhed for their folly ? 

B. Ir is not likely that any of theſe ſuppoſitions 
was ever realiſed, ſince in our times their conduct 
has been conſtantly the reverſe. For beſide the 
conſtant puniſhment of bad kings, whenever they 
became tyrants to their ſubjects, chere ſtill remain, 
even in old families, ſome veſtiges of the ancient 
practice. For the ancient Scots or Hligblanders 
continue, down to our days, to elect their own 
chieftains, and to aſſign them a council of elders; 
and thoſe who do not obey this council are de- 
prived of the honourable office. Could then what 
is ſtill partially obſerved with the greateſt ſcrupu- 
louſneſs in certain diſtricts be neglected in providing 
for the general good? or would thoſe become vo- 
luatary flaves to "the man, who would deem the 
grant of royalty, under legal reitraints, a favour 2? 
Can it be ſuppoſed that the liberty, which they 
had ſecured by valour, defended by arms, and en- 
joyed uninterruptedly for ages, ſhould, without vio- 
lence, and without war, be reſigned to him as an 
unexpected prey? That ſuch power was never poſ- 
ſeſſed by our kings is, without mentioning the pu- 
niſhments ſo often nficted on them for mal-admi- 
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niſtration, ſufficiently evident from the misfortune 
of John Baliol, who was, about 269 years ago, 
rejected by the nobility, becauſe he had ſubjected 
himſelf and his kingdom to Edward the Firlt of 
England; and Robert the Firſt was ſubſtituted in 
his place. The ſame truth is evinced alſo by that 
uninterrupted practice, which has ed from 
the earlieſt times to ours. 

M. What practice do you mean ? 

B. Our kings, at their publick inauguration, 
folemnly promiſe to the whole people to obferve 
the ſtatutes, cuſtoms, and inſtitutions of our an- 
ccitors, and to adhere ſtrictly to that ſyſtem of 
juriſprudence handed down by antiquity. This 
fact is proved by the whole tenour of the ceremo- 
nies at their coronation, and by their fiſt arrival 
in our cities. From all theſe cui cumitances it may 
b- eaſily corteived what fort of power they re- 
ecived from our anceſtors, and that it was clearly 
uch as magiſtrates, clected by fuftrage, are bound 
by oath not to exceed. Upon ſuch terms God 
offered the crown 10 David and to his poſterity, 
promiſing that they ſhould be kings as long as they 
obeyed the laws wiiich he had ordained. All this 
evidence makes it probable that the authority con- 
ferred by our anceſturs on their kings was not un- 
bounded and immenſe, but circumſciibed and con- 
fined to fixed limits. In favour of this right in 
the people add, beſides, immemorial preſcription 
and long uſe, never contravened by any publick 
decree. 

M. But I fear that kings will not be eaſily per- 
fuaded, by the conſideration of theſe probabikues, 
to ſubmit to ſuch laws, however much ſanctioned 
by royal oaths, or juſtified by popular preſcription. 

B. In like manner, it is my belief that the people 
will not be eaſily Prevailed 2 to relinquith a 


right 
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right received from their anceſtors, approved by 
the concurring voce of all, and practiſed for an 
uninterrupted ſeries of ages; nor do I think it ne- 
ceſſary to form conjectures about what they will do, 
when I fee what they have done. But, if from the 
obſtinate perverſeneſs of both parties, recourſe ſhould 
be had to arms, the conqueror will certainly im- 
poſe what laws he pleaſes on the conquered : but 
he will impoſe them only till he, that has had the 
worſt of the conteſt, can reſume his arms with 
recollected ſtrength. Theſe ſtruggles end always 
with miſchief to the people, but generally with 
utter ruin to their kings; and in theſe cauſes all 
the diſaſters of all kingdoms ot iginate. 

M. Such mult neceflarily be the reſult. 

B. Here, perhaps, I have entered into a mi- 
nuter inveſtigation than the ſubject required; but 
my deſign was to elucidate, more completely, the 
limits of regal power among us in ancient times. 
For, if I had inſiſted upon the full extent of my 
legal claims, I might have taken a much ſhorter 
road to the object of my purſuit. | 

M. Though you have nearly ſatisfied me already, 
yet I ſhall be glad to hear you explain the nature of 
this compendious road. 

B. Furſt, then, I wiſh you to anſwer, whether you 
approve of the definition of a law given by lawyers, 
when they ſay that a law is a decree made by che 
people, at the inſtance of the legal magiſtrate. 

M. Undoubtedly it has my approbation. 

B. It was allo aſcertained that, when laws were 
found to be defective, they might, by the fame 
legiſlators, be either amended or repealed. 

AT. It was fo. 

B. You ſee beſides, I ſuppoſe, that the perſons, 
who become our kings by birth, become ſo both 
by the laws and by the ſuffrages of the people, 3 
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lefs than thoſe conſtituted ſuch originally by elec- 
tion; and that the people, who made the Jaws, 
will not be in want of remedies, not only againſt 
violence and fraud, but alſo againſt neglect in ac- 
knowledging the acceptance of them. 

M. I lee it clearly. 

B. There is only this difference, that the law 
relative to our kings was paſſed ſome ages ago; 
and that, when a new reign commences, it is not 
uſual to make a new law, but to approve the old. 
But among nations who hold aſſen blies for the 
election of their ſeveral kings ſucceſſively, the, fame 
time uſually ſerves for paſſing the law, for making 
and approving the king, and for the commence- 
ment of the reign. 

/ _ It is fo. 
B. Now, if you pleaſe, let us briefly collect 
the ſubſtance of what has been aſcertained; that, 


if we have any where been too raſh in our conclu-. 


ſions, there may be roi for recantation. 

M With all my heart. 

B. Firſt of all, it was our opinion that a king is 
created for the benefit of the people, and that 


nothing derived from heaven can be a greater 


bleſſing than a good, or a greater curſe than a 
bad king. 

A. Right. 

B. We alſo ſaid that a bad king is called a 
tyrant. 

M. We did fo. 

B. And, becauſe the crop of good men is not 
fo abundant as to ſupply us conſtantly with a ſuc- 


ceſſion of worthy perions for our ſelection, or he- 


reditary right fo fortunate in its line of ſucceſſion 
as to furniſh us always, by accident, with a ſeiies of 
er princes, we accept, as kings, not ſuch as we 


could with, but ſuch as either publick content has 


ſanctioned, 
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ſanctioned, or chance offered. The hazard, how- 
ever, incurred either in electing new dynaſties, or 
in approving the caſual claimants by heredicary 
right, occaſioned a general wiſh for laws that 
ſhould limit the extent of regal power. Now 
theſe laws ought to be nothing elſe but the ex- 
preſs image, as far as it can be attained, of a good 
king. 

M. That deduction alſo we acknowledged to be 
legitimate. 

B. What now remains to be diſcuſſed is the pu- 

niſhment due to tyrants. 
M. That ſeems the only topick not yet tho- 
roughly examined. 

B. If a king then ſhould break through every 
reſtraint of law, and behave abſolutely as a publick 
enemy, what conduct ought, in your opinion, to 
be adopted ? 

M. Here I own myſelf at a nonplus. For, 
though the arguments advanced by you ſeem to 
evince that we cannot have any natural connexion 
with ſuch a king, yet the power of long habit is 
ſo great, that with me it has the force of law; 
and, indeed, it takes ſuch deep and firm root in 
the minds of men, thac, if it ſhould ever be pro- 
ductive of errour, it is better to bear it, than, by 
endeavouring to cure the diſeaſe, to endanger the 


conſtitution of the whole body. For ſuch is the 


nature of ſome remedies, that it is more cligible 
to bear the pain which they occaſion, than to 
ſearch for doubtful remedies, in the trial of which, 
though every thing ſhould ultimately ſucceed, the 
pains reſulting from their application are ſo acute, 
that the diſeaſe itſelf is leis pernicious than its cure. 


In the next place, what has ftill more weight 


with me is, that I ſee what you call tyranny ſanc- 
tioned by the oracle of God; and what you exe- 
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crate as the ruin of law, called, by the Deity, the 
law of the realm. My judgment is more deciſively 
ſwayed by that ſingle paſſage, than by all the ar- 
guments of all the philoſophers. If you do not 
extricate me from this dilemma, no human rea- 
ſoning can, with all its ſubtilty, prevent me from 
deſerting, at once, to the enemy. 

5. You are involved, I ſee, in a common, but 
enormous, cloud of errour, by endeavouring to 
ſanction tyranny by tyranny. For how great the 
tyranny of cuſtom is, when it has once got thorough 
hold of the human mind, we have too often expe- 
rienced in the preſent age, and learned ſufficiently 
from ancient examples in the father of hiſtory, He- 
rodotus. But ancient examples I need not pro- 
duce, ſince the authors are open for your inſpection, 
Conſider in your own mind what multitudes of 
things, and thoſe not unimportant, there are, in 
which the ſuggeſtions of reaſon have made you de- 
viate from cultoms that ages had rendered invete- 
rate; and you will be ſoon taught by domeſtick 
examples, that, of all others, the highway, which 1s 
here ſo much recommended, is the moſt dangerous 
to follow. Examine it, therefore, with cautious 
circumſpection; and you will fee it ftrewed with 
carnage, and choaked with ruins. But, if this 
truth be, according to the uſual phraſe, clearer 
than the light itſelf, I need not dwell longer either 
on the proof or on the illuſtration of ſo evident a 
propoſition. As to the paſſage, however, quoted 
by you from the Book of Kings, and which you 
rather notice than explain, beware, I beſecch you, 
of imagining that what God execrates in the life of 
tyrants he ſhould approve in the conduct of kings. 
That you may draw no ſuch inference, I defire you 
to conſider firſt, what the people requeſted of God; 
next, what their reaſons were for a new requeſt ; and, 


laſtly, 
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laſtly, what was God's anſwer, Firſt, they requeſt a 
king. And of what fort? A king circumſcribed 
by laws? Such they had; for Samuel had been 
appointed by God to preſide over them; and he 
had for many years adminiſtered juſtice in a legal 
manner, according to the directions of the divine 
law. But his ſons, who ſat as judges during 
his old age, were guilty of many flagitious acts, 
and in their deciſions violated the laws. Hitherto 
I cannot ſee that they had any juſt reaſon for de- 
firing a change, but rather a reform of the govern- 
ment, which they might certainly have expected 
from the beneficence of that God, who had not 
long before, and for a reaſon nearly ſimilar, ex- 
tirpated the whole family of Heli. What then do 
they requeſt ? A king, who might, as among the 
neighbouring nations, be their judge at home, and 
their general abroad. Now theſe were, in reality, 
tyrants, For, as the nations of Aſia diſcover 
greater ſervility of mind than the Europeans, fo 
they will ſubmit with greater facility to the com- 
mands of tyrants ; and, hence there is not, as far 
as | know, mention any-where made in hiſtorians 
of a king ſubject io laws in Aſia. Beſides, that a 
tyrant, and not a king, is here deſcribed, is readily 
deducible even from this circumſtance, that in 
Deuteronomy God had beforehand preſcribed to 
them a form of government, not only different, 
but perfectly the reverſe. According to this form, 
Samuel, and the reſt of the judges, had, for a 
ſeries of years, adminiftered juſtice; and, when 
they rejected it, God complained that they had 
rejected him. 

M. Vet God every-where ſtyles him king, and 
not tyrant, : 

B. He does, indeed, {tyle him king; for it is 
peculiar to God, in addrefling a popular aſſembly, 
to adopt popular language. Accordingly, in ſpeak- 
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ing to the commonalty, he uſes a common word: 
but that none might be deceived by its ambiguity, 
he explains here, diſtinctly, in what ſenſe it was 
taken among the neighbouring nations. 

M. Though we ſhould admit the juſtneſs of 
your reaſonings upon that ancient example, we 
are ſtill more cloſely preſſed by a more modern 
inſtance in Paul, who commands us to pray for the 
life of ſovereigns, and is far from allowing us to 
renounce their authority, much leſs to dethrone, 
and, when dethroned, to murder them. And 
what princes does he thus recommend to our pray- 
ers? Of all that ever exiſted the moſt cruel], 
Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius and Nero; for theſe 
were coeval with the epiſtles of Paul. 

B. In comparing the writings of all the philo- 
ſophers and lawyers with Paul's, you ſeem to me 
to act rightly, in allowing to his authority ſo much 
preponderance in the balance. But you ſhould 
conſider whether you have ſufficiently weighed his 
opinions; for you ought to examine not only his 
words, but alſo at what times, to what perſons, 
and for what purpoſes, he wrote. Firſt then, let 
us ſce what Paul wrote. In the third chapter of 
his letter to Titus, he writes, © Put ſubjects in 
mind to be obedient to principalities and powers, 
and to be ready for every good work.“ Here you 
ſee, I preſume, what end he aſſigns to obedience. 
In the ſecond chapter of his epiſtle ro Timothy, 
the ſame apoſile writes, © That we ſhould pray for 
all men, even for kings and other magiſtrates, that 
we may lead a peaceable life, in all godlineſs and 
purity.” Here alſo you ſee that he propoſes, as the 
end of prayer, not the ſecurity of kings, but the 
tranquillity of the church ; and hence it will be no 
difficult matter to comprehend his form of prayer. 
In his epiſtle to the Romans, his definition of a 
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king is accurate, even to logical ſubtilty; for he 
ſays that a king is God's miniſter, wiclding the 
ſword of the law for the puniſhment of the bad, and 
for the ſupport and aid of the good.” * For 
theſe paſſages of Paul's,“ ſays Chryſoſtom, © re- 
Jate not to a tyrant, but to a real and legitimate 
ſovereign, who perſonates a genuine God upon 
earth, and to whom reſiſtance is certainly re- 
ſiſtance to the ordinance of God.” Yer, though 
we ſhould pray for bad princes, we ought not, 
therefore, to infer directly, that their vices ſhould 
not be puniſhed like the crimes of robbers, for 
whom alſo we are ordered to pray; nor, if we 
are bound to obcy a good, does it follow that we 
ſhould not reſiſt a bad prince? Beſides, if you at- 
tend to the cauſe which induced Paul to commit 
theſe ideas to writing, you will find, I fear, that this 
paſſage is greatly aczainſt you; ſince he wrote them to 
chaſtiſe the remerity of certain perſons, who main- 
tained that Chriſtians ought not ro be under the con- 
trol of magiſtrates. For, ſince the magiſtrates were 
inveſted with authority on purpoſe to reitrain wicked 
men, to enable us all to hve under equal laws, and ro 
exhibit a living example of divine juſtice, they 


| contended that he was of no uſe among perſons ſo 


uncontaminated by the contagion of vice as to be a 

law to themſelves. Paul, therefore, does not here 
treat of the magiltrate, but of the magiſtracy, that is, 
of the function and duty of the perſon who pre- 
fides over others, nor of this nor of that ſpecies of 
magiſtracy, but of every poſſible form of govern- 
ment; nor does he contend againſt thoſe who main- 
tained that bad magiſtrates ought not to be pu- 
niſhed, but againſt perſons who renounced every 
kind of authority : ; who, by an abſurd interpretation 
of Chriſtian liberty, ne that it was an indignit 


to men, emancipated by the Son of God, and di- 
rected 
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dected by God's Spirit, to be controlled oy any 


human power. To refute this erroneous opinion, 
Paul ſhows that magiſtracy is not only a good, but 
a ſacred and divine ordinance, and kalte ex- 
preſsly for connecting aſſemblages and communi— 
ties of men, and to enable them, conjointly, to 
acknowledge God's bleflings, and to abſtain from 
mutual injuries, Perſons raiſed to the rank of 
magiſtrates God has ordered to be the conf. i vators 
of his laws; and, therefore, if we acknowledge 
laws to be, as they certainly are, good things, we 
muſt alſo acknowledge that their conſervators are 
entitled to honour, and that their office is a good 
and uſeful inſtitution. But the magiſtrace is ter- 
rible. To whom, I beſeech you? To the good, 
or to the bad? To the good he cannot be a terrour, 
as he ſecures them from injury: but, if he is a 
terrour to the bad, it is nothing to you, who are 
directed by the Spirit of God. M hat occaſion then 
is there, you will ſay, for ſubjecting me to the ma- 
giſtrate, ſince | am God's freedman? Much. To 
prove yourſelf God's freedinan, obey his laws; 
for the ſpirit of God, of whoſe direction you boaſt, 
framed the laws, approves of magiſtracy, and au- 
thoriſes obedience to the magiſtrate. On this head, 
thercfore, we ſhall caſily come to an agreement, 
that a magiſtrate is neceflary in the beit conſti- 


tuted lociel ics, and that he ought to be treated 


with every kind of reipect. Hence, if any perion 
_ entertains contrary ſentiments, we deem hum in- 
ſane, inteſtable, and warthy of the ſevereſt puniſh- 
ment; ſince he openly reſiſts God's will commu- 
nicated to us in the Scriptures. For, ſuppoſing that 
no puniſhment for the violation of all laws, human 
and divine, ſhould be inflicted on a Caligula, a 
Nero, a Domitian, and other tyrants of that tort, 
you have here no countenance from Paul, who is 
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diſcourſing of the power of magiſtiates, and of bad 
men, by whom it is badly excrciſed. Indeed, If 
you examine that kind of tyrants by Paul's rule, 
they will not at all be magiſtrates. Again, if you 
ſhould contend that even bad princes are ordained 
by God, take care leſt your language ſhould be 
charged with captiouſneſs. For God to counteract 
poilon by poiſon, as an antidote, ſometimes ſets a 


bad man over bad men for their puniſhment; and 


yet that God is the author of human wickedneſs 
no man in his ſenſes will dare to affirm, as none 
can be ignorant that the ſame God is the author of 
the puniſhments inflicted on the wicked. Even a 
g00d magiſtrate generally chooles a bad man to be 
the executioner in puniſhing the guilty, This cxe- 
cutioner, though thus appointed by the magiſtrate 
to that office, is not, in conſcquence, indulged with 
impunity for every crime, nor raiſcd fo high as not 
to be amenable to the laws. On this compariſon 
I ſhall dwell no longer, leſt the ſycophants of the 
court ſhould cry out that ſpeak with too httle 
reverence of the ſupreme magiſtiate. But, let 
their outcries be ever ſo loud, certainly they will 
never be able to deny that the function of the exe- 
cutioner is a part of publick, and perhaps alſo of 
kingly duty, even by the confeſſion of kings them- 
flees; ; fince, when violence is offered to an 


pub.ick miniſter, they complain that their own 


perſon and majeſty are violated. Now, if any 
thing can, certainly the puniſhment of the wicked 
muſt, conſtitute a part of the king's executive duty. 
In what predicament ſtand the governors of cities, 
the commandants of camps, the mayors of corpo- 
rations, and other ſuperiour officers? Does Paul 
order us to be Gbedicnt alſo to them? or does 
he hold them private perſons? But not only all 
inferiour magiltrates, but even thoſe who are upon 
| | an. 
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an equality with kings, it is cuſtomary to call to an 
account for mal-adminiftration, I could with, there- 
fore, that thoſe who dream of this mighty power 
conferred on kings by Paul's words would either 
thow, from the fame Paul, that kings alone are to 
be underſtood in the name powers, and therefore to 
be alone excmpted from legal animadverſion ; or, 
if the word powers means alſo other magiſtrates 
appointed by the authority of the ſame God for 
the ſame purpoſe, that they would alſo ſhow 
where all magiltrates are pronounced-to be inde- 
pendent of law, and releaſed from the fear of pu- 
niſhment; or, where that immunity has been 
granted only to kings, and denied to others inveſted 
with publick authority. | 

AZ, But to the higher powers he commands all 
to be obedient. | 

B. He does fo; but under the name of powers 
he muſt neceſſarily comprehend other magiſtrates 
alſo, unleſs you ſhould, perhaps, imagine that he 
thought ſtates not under a regal government to be 
without powers, and therefore mere anarchies. 

M. That is not my belief, nor is the thing 
likely; and I am the more ſteadfaſtly of this 
opinion, that your interpretation of this paſſage 
is confirmed by the agreement of all the more 
learned commentators, who think Paul's diſſer- 
tation here intended againſt thoſe that contended 
for a total exemption from the control of all laws 
and magiſtrates. 

Z. What then do you think of What I latel 
ſaid ? Is it your belief that the moſt cruel of al 
tyrants arc not included in Paul's ſorra of words? 

M. Yes. For what do you allege to alter my 
belief? efpecially as Jeremiah earneſily admo— 
niſhes the Jews, and that by divine command, 
to obey the King of the Aſſyrians, and by no means 
: 10 
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to contravene his authority. And hence tur u- 
ference 1s, by a ſimilar mode of reafoning, drawn, 
that other tyrants allo, however bartbaruus, ought 
to be obeyed. 

B. Meaning to anſwer firſt what you advanced 
laſt, I muſt deſire you to remark that the prophet 
does not command the Jews to obey all tyrants, 
but only the king of the Aflyrians. Theretore if, 
from a ſingle and particular command, you ſhould 
be inclined to collect the form of a general law, 
you cannot be ignorant, in the firft place, as lugick 
has taught you better, of what an abſurdity you 
will be guiiry ; and that you will, in the next place, 
be in danger of an attack, with milar arms, from 
the enennes of ryranny. For you muſt either 
ſhow in what the ſingularity of this inſtance con- 
fiſts, that you offer it as a fit object of nication 
to all men on all occaſions ; or, if that thuuid be 
impoſſible, you mult acknowledge that, among 
all the ſpecial commands of God, whatever 1s 
ordered in the caſe of any ſingle individual ex- 
tends equally to al} mankind. If you once admit 
this inference, and admit it you muſt, it wilt be 
directiy objected, that by God's order alſo Ahab 
was lain, and that a reward was both promiſed 
and paid by divine command to his murderer. 
Therefore, when you take renne under the 
ſhelter of the obedience ſuppoſcd to be due to 
all ryrants, becaule God, by bis prophet, com- 
manded his own People to obey 4 lingle tant, 
your ears will immediately ring with an oppoulite 
cant, that all tyrants ouglit to be Nain by ther 6wn 
ſubjects, becauſe Ahab was, by deine command, 
murdered by the general of kis own tuces, Tacre- 
fore | advite you either to provide irom Scripture 
ſome ſtronger bulwark for your tyrants, or to tet 
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it aſide for the preſent, and to return to the ſchools 
of philoſophers. 

M. ' hat hint I ſhall certainly take into conſi- 
deration. But, in the mean time, let us return 
to the point from which we digrefied, and ex- 
amine where the Scripture grants us a licence to 
murder princes with impunity. 

B. My firſt argument is, that, as there is in 
Holy W rit, an expreſs command for the extirpation 
of crimes and criminals, without any exception of 
degree or rank, there 1s no- wheie any peculiar pri- 
vilege granted, in that reſpect, to tyrants, more 
than to private perſons; and my next is, that the 
definition of powers furniſhed by Pavl does not, 


in the leaſt, refer to tyrants ; as they accommodate 


the whole plan of their government, not to the 
utility of the people, but to the gratification of 
their own luſts. Beſides, you muit note, with par- 
ticular attention, of what vaſt c nlequence Paul 
has made biſhops, beſtowing upon their office the 
higheſt encomiums, and making them, in the op- 
5 ſcale of compariſon, correſpond, in ſome 
meaſure, to kings, at lxaſt as far as the nature of 
their reſpective functions will adit. For the 
former are phyſicians for internal, and the latter 
for external maladies; and vet he has not directed 
that the one claſs ſhould be free and looſe from 
the other's juriſdiction ; but that, as biſhops are, in 
the exerciſe of the common duties of civil life, ſub- 
Ject to kings, ſo kings alſo ſhould obey the ſpiritual 
admonitions of biſhops. Now theſe biſhops, though 


exalted to ſuch a height of majeſty and gran: deur, 


are not exempted by any law, human or divine, 
from puniſhmenc for their crimes. And, with- 
out mentioning others, the Pope himſclf, who 
is in ſome meaſure deemed a biſhop of biſhops, 
and who riſes fo far above the eminence of all 
kings, 


. 
kings, that he would be reckoned a kind of G 


among mortals, is not even, by his wn friends, 
the canoniſts, the claſs of men moſt de: oted to his 
will, exempted from legal puniſhment For judg- 
ing it abſurd for a God, a name which they do not 
heſitate to give him, to be ſubject to human ani- 
madverſion, and thinł ing it unjuſt that the greateſt 
crimes, and moſt flagitious enormities, ſhould re— 
main unpuniſhed, they e deviſed a method by which 
both the crimes might be puniſhed, and the Pope 
be {till held ſacred and inviolable. For they de- 
clared the right of the Pope to be one thing, and 
the right of the perſon, who ſhould be Pupe, an- 
other ; and, while they eXCmpr the Pope, whom 
they inveſt with the attribute of infallibility, from 
the cogniſance of the Jaws, they ſtill acknowledge the 
perſon, who is Pope, to be liable to vices, and 
puniſhable for his vices: and to this doctrine they 
have given their unequivocal ſanction, not more 
by the ſubtilty of their reaſonings, than by the ſe- 
verity of their puniſhments. It would be tedious 
to enumerate the pontiffs, or, in their language, 
the men who bore the character of pontifts, and 
were during their lives not only forced to for- 
ſwear the office, but, even after their death, dug 
from their tombs and caſt into the Tiber. With- 
out recurring to ancient examples, we need only 
refer to the late inſtance of Paul the Fourth, whoſe 
fate is ſtill freſh in our memories, and againſt 
whom his favourite Rome expreſſed the common 
hatred by a new kind of decree. For the ven- 
geance from which he had eſcaped was wreaked 
upon his relations, upon his ſtatues, and upon his 
portraits. Nor ought you to imagine that ex- 
ceſſive ſubtilty is couched under this interpretation, 
by which we ſeparate the perſon from the power; 
ſince it is acknowledged even by pallolophy, and 
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approved by the ancient commentators, and it is 
not unknown to the untutored vulgar, however 
little accuſtomed to the refinements of diſputation. 
Mechanicks do not conſider it as a diſgrace to their 
trade, that either a ca penter or baker is puniſhed 
for an act of robbery ; but rejoice rather that their 
company ts purged from the ſtain of ſuch infamous 
malefactors. If any of them ſhould entertain a 
contrary ſentiment, there is, I think, reafon to 
fear that he giicves more at the puniſhment of 
men with whom he is connected by a confſciou!- 
neſs of guilt, than at the infamy of his company. 
Indeed, if kings did not form their councils of 
milercants and Patterers, and meaſure their own 
importance by the gratitude due to their virtues 
rather than by the impunity of their crimes, they 
would, in my opinion, nut be vexed at the puniſh- 
ment of tyrants, or think that their fate, however 
grievous,” was any diminution of regal dignity ; 
but rither be pleated to ice its honour cleared 
from a ſtain of fo foul a nature; eſpecially ſince 
they ule to be violently angry, and with great 
Juitice, with thoſe who cloak their own miſdeeds 
under the regal name. 

M. And not without reaſon, afſuredly. But I 
wiſh that you would quit this topick, and proceed 
to the other ſubjects, which you POOL to 
handle. 

B. What ſubjects, pray, do you mean? 

M. The periods in which Paul compoſcd his 
writings, and the perſons to whom he addreſſed 
them; for | am eager to know of what advantage 
the knowledge of theſe circumſtances can be to 
your argument. 

B. Here, too, you ſhall be humoured. And firſt, 
in treating of the time, let me obſerve that Paul 
Wrote theſe paſſages when the infant church was 


ſtill 
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ſtill in her cradle; a time that made it neceſſary for 
her not only to be ſree from guilt, but alſo not to 
afford even an vnzult cauſe of accuſation to perſons 
in active ſcarch of a handie for calumny; and, in 
the next place, that hæ wrote to men col lected 
from various nations, and indeed from the whole 
extent of the Roman empire, into one blended 
maſs. Among the there were but few diftin- 
e d tor omeence ; hardly any that were, Ox had 
been, magilt ates: not many that held the rank of ci- 
x and theſe moſt] ly lodgers, or even mere f:ced- 
mea; and the reit almoſt all mechanicks and ſlaves. 
Among theſe, however, there were not wanted 
men who extended Chriſtian liberty farther tiian 
the Gmplicity of the Goſpel would admit. Ac- 
cordipgiy, this multitude, compoſed of a promiſ- 
cuous crowd of plcbgians, that, with great labour, 
gained a ſcanty livelihood, had not ſo much reaſon 
to * anxious about tlie form of the governments 
the majefty of the empire, and the lite and duty 
of kings, as about publicic tranquillity and domeſtick 
repoſe, and could hardly claim any other bleſſing 
bur rae bappinet: 3 of being any-how ſheltered under 
the ſnade of the empire. if ſuch men attempted to 
graſp any part of the publick adminiſtration, they 
deſerved to be conſidered not only as focliſh, but 
abſolutely inſane; and they would deſcrve it . tl 
more, if they iſſued from their cells, and proved 
troubleſome to the miniſters who managed the 
helm of goverament. There was a neceſlity, too, 
for checking premature luxury, that ill omened in- 
terpreter of Chriſtian liberty. What then did Paul 
write? No new precepts, certainly, but thoſe com- 
mon maxims, that ſubjects ſhouid be obedient to 
the magiſtrates, ſervants to their maſters, Mives to 
their hujbands, and not imagine that the yore of the 
Lord, though light, reicates us from the ties of 
mor allty ; ; 
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morality ; but ought rather to make us more con- 
ſcientious in the obſervance of them, ſo that, in all 
the gradations of duty, we might omit nothing 
that could help us to conciliate the good will of 
all men by honeſt practices. The ultimate conſe- 
quence would thus be, that the name of God 
would, to all nations, found more pleaſing, and the 
glory of. the Goſpel would be more widely diffuſed. 
o effect theſe purpoſes, there was a neceſſity tor 
publick peace, of which princes and magjiſtrates, 
though, perhaps, bad men, were the confer vators, 
Do you wilh to have this matter ſet before your 
eyes in a lively picture? Figure to yourleif any of 
our doctors to be writing to the Chriſtians now 
living under the Turks; to men, I ſay, of {lender 
fortune, of humble wind, without arms, few in 
number, and expoſed to every injury from every 
man; what other advice, I pray, could he give, 
but the advice of Paul to the church at Rome, 
and of Jeremiah to the exiles in Aſſyria? Now a 
moſt concluſive argument, that Paul's attention 
was here directed ſolely to thoſe perſons, to whom 
he was then writing, and not to the whole body of 
the citizens, is, that though he minutely explains 
the mutual duties of huſbands to their wives, of 
wives to their huſbands, of parents to their child- 
ren, of children to their parents, of maſters to 
tlicir ſlaves, and of ſlaves to their maſters, he 
does not, in deſcribing the duty of a magiſtrate, 
addreſs, as in the preceding parts, them expreſsly 
by name. For what reaſon then muſt we ſuppoſe 
that Paul gave no directions to kings and to other 
magiltrates, eſpecially as their paſſions required 
much more than thoſe of private perſons the co- 
ercive reſtraints of law ? What other reaſon can 
we imagine, but that, at the time in queſtion, there 
were neither kings nor other magiſtates to whom 
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he could write. Conceive Paul to be living in our 
times, when not only the people, but the ſove— 
reigns adopt the name of Chi iſtians. At the ſame 
period, let there be a prince, who thinks that not 
only human, but alſo divine laws, ought to be ſub- 
ſervient to his capricious luſts; wh» would have 
not only his decices, but even his nods, he;d as 
laws; who, as Paul favs in the Goſpel, © neither 
fears God nor reverenccs men ;” whu, not to ſay 
any thing worſe, ſquanders the revenues of the 
church upon paraſites and buff ons; who derides. 
the ſin c re obſervers of religion, and deems them 
fools and madmen : what, do you think, would 
Paul write concerning ſuen a man? If he ſhould 
wiſh to be thought conſiſtent, he wil declare him 
unworthy of being reckoned a magiſtrare; he will 
put all Chr iſtians under an interdict to abſtain from 
all familiarity, all converſation, and ail cammu— 
nion with him; his puniſhment by the civil laws 
he will leave to the citizens, and will not think 
them ſtepping beyond their duty, when they an- 
nounce that the man, with whom the divine Jaw 
will allow them no commerce, can no longer be 
their king. But che ſer vile herd of courtiers, find- 
ing every honourable refource fail, will have the 
impudence to ſay, that God, in his wrath, lets 
tyrants looſe upon nations, as publick exccutioners, 
to wreak their vengeance. Now, though I ſhould 
acknowledge thr tiuth of this aſſertion, yet it is 
equally true, that God generally excites ſome poor 
and almoſt unknown individuals of the loweſt 
vulgar to check the extravagant pi ide and lawleſs 
career of tyrants. For God. as was ſaid before, 
commands the wicked to be exterminated, and 
excepts neither rank, nor ſex, nor condition, nor 
even perſon; fince to him Kings are not inore 
acceptable than beggars, It may, therctoie, be 
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truly affirmed, that God, who is equally the Fa- 
ther of all, from whoſe cye nothing can be hid, and 
whote power nothing can reſiſt, will leave no crime 
unpuniſhed. Beſides, another paraſite may per- 
haps ſtart up, and aſk me to produce, from Holy 
Writ, an example cf a king puniſhed by his ſub - 
jects; and yet, if no ſuch initance ſhould imme- 
diately occur, it will not directly follow that what 
we do not there read ſhould be held wicked and 
nefarious. I can enumerate, from the codes of 
many nations, numerous and molt wholeſome laws, 
of Which there is not the leaſt trace in the facred 
Scriptures. For, as it has been eſtabliſhed by the 
unanunous Content of all men, that what the law 
commands aul. be deemed juſt, and what it 
fy;bids unjuſt, fo we find no human records 
which forbid us ever to do what is not contained in 
the law. For ſuch ſervility has never been reco- 
niſcd; nor will the nature of human affairs, fa 
Teich in new examples es, alow it to be recognited 
to ſuch a degree, that whatever is not ordained by 
fome law, Hog evidenced by fore illuſtrious record, 
Would be inſtantly reckoned wicked and nefarious. 
Thercfore, if any man ſnould require of me to 
How him, in the books of the ſacred volumes, an 
inſtance in which the puniſhinent of kings is ap- 
proved, I ſhail revtp! rocaliy aſk where it is diſap- 
proved. indeed, iT it ſhould FR 2 rule that no- 
thing ought to de done without a Precedent, only 
2 ſmall remnant of our civil conſtitutions, and even 
of our laws, will continue ſtanding: for the createl? 
part of th-rm is founded, not upon ancient prece- 
dents, but eſtabliſhed in oppoſition to new and un- 
Prece = -nted encroachments. But now we have 
given a fuller anſwer than the cafe required to the 
Kieklers for precedents. For, though the kings of 
the Jews mould not have been puniſhed by their 
| ſubjects 
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ſubjects, it does not greatly aſſect our reaſoning ; 
as they were not originally created by the people, 
but aſſigned to them by God. With very good 
reaſon, therefore, he who conferred the honour 
allo exacted the puniſhment, But we contend that 
the people, from whom our kings derive whatever 
power they claim, 1s paramount to our kings ; and 
that the commonalty has the ſame juriſdiction over 
them which they have over any individual of the 
commonalty. The uſages of all nations, that hve 
under legal kings, are in our favour; and all ſtates, 
that obey kings of their own election, in common 
adopt the opinion that whatever right the people 
may have granted to an individual, it may, for juſt 
reaſons, allo re-demand. For this is an inalienable 
privilege which all communities muſt have always 
retained. Accordingly Lentulus, for having con- 
ſpued with Cataline to overturn the republick, 
was forced to reſign the prætorſhip; and the de- 
cemvirs, the founders of the laws, though inveſted 
wich ſupreme magiſtracy, were degraded; and 
ſome Venetian Doges, and Cholperick, king of the 
Franks, after being ſtripped of every imperial 
badge, grew old, as private perſons, in monaſte- 
ries; and not long ago, Chriſtian, king of the 
Danes, ended his life in priſon twenty years after 
he had been dethroned. Nay, even the dictator- 
ſhip, which was a ſpecies of deſpotiſm, was {ſtil 
ſubordinate to the power of the people. And it 
has been every-where an invariable uſage, that pub- 
lic favours, improperly beſtowed, might be re- 
claimed ; and that even liberty, the favourite ob- 
ject of law, might be taken from ungrateful freed- 
men. Theſe obſervations, which, I hope, will be 
ſufficient, I have made, that we may not ſeem to 
be the only people who have adopted what is 
called a new practice towards our kings, Every 
Aa thing, 
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thing, that properly relates to us, might have been 
diſpatched in few wol ds. 

M. In what manner ? This is an argument 
which 1 ſhould be much plcaſcd to hear diſ- 
cuſſed. | 

B. I could enumerate twelve or more of our 
kings, who, for their villany or flagitiouſneſs, were 
either condemned to perpetual impriſonment, or 
eſcaped the puniſhment due to their citmes, by 
exile or by death. But, that none may allege that 
J produce antique and oblolete precedents, if I 
ſhould mention the Calens, Ewens and Ferchars, 
I ſhall go back for a few exaniples no farther than 
the memor of our fathers, James the Third was, 
in a publick aſſembly of all the orders, declared to 
have been juſtly ſlain for his extreme crueity to his 
relations, and for the enormous turpitude of his 
life; and in the act there was inſerted a cl.uſe, pro- 
viding that thoſe who had projected the conſpi- 
racy, or aided by their perſon or their purſe, ſhould 
never, on that account, be injured or mok ſted. 

What they declaicd, after the event, to have been 
a juſt and regular act, they unduubredly meant to 
propoſe as an example to poulterity, and that cer- 
tainly with no lefs propitety than Quinctius acted, 
when he delivered fron the tribunal a paneg vrick 
on Servilius Ahala, for having, in the forum, ſlain 
Spurius Mxzlius, who hefitared and refuſed to plead 
his cauſe in a court of law; and gave it as his 

opinion, that he was not polluted with the blood 
of a citizen, but ennobled by the death of a ty- 
rant; and found his opinion confirmed by the ap- 
plauding voice of ſucceeding generations. When 
he thus approved the aflattination of a man who 
only aimed at tyranny, what do- you Falk he 
would do to a tyrant, who, upon the g06GS of his 
fellow citizens, practiſes robbery, and upon theig 
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perſons the trade of a butcher ? What was the 
conduct of our countrymen ? In granting, by a 
public. decree, impunity to a perpetrated decd, 
they certainly enacted a law including any fimilar 
event thar might occur in futuce. For, in the re- 
ſult, it makes no difference whether you paſs ſen- 
rence upon what is paſt, or enact a ſtatute for 
what is to come; for in either way you give 
judgment concerning the nature of the fact, 
and concerning the puniſhmeat or rewaid of its 
author. | 

Al. Theſe arguments, perhaps, will, among our 
people, be deemed valid; but abroad, among other 
nations, I know not how they will be reliſhed. 
You {ce that 1 muſt ſatisty them, not as in a 
court of juſtice agitating a Clinminal qu 12ton, but 
betore the publick eyc a gucſtion of reputation, 
affecting, inde ed, not myicif, as I am far beyond 
the reach of ſuſpicion. but my couniremen. For 
I am afraid that the decrees, by witch you think 
yourſelf ſufficiently juſtifies, will be blamed bv fo- 
reign nations mo:;e than the decd iticit, however 
pregnant with Odium an atrocuy With reſpect 
to the precedents Wh you have produced, you 
know, if | miſtasc not, what is uſually ſaid by 
Every man according co his particular diſpoſition 
and diſcernment 1 het fore, ſince vou ſcemed to 
me to have derived your explanation of other 
topicks, not ſo much from the decrees of men as 
from the fountains of nature, | with that you would, 
in a few words, untold what you have to lay for 
the equity. of that law. 

B. Though to plead 1 in a foreign court, in de- 
fence of a law adopted from the fiſt origin of che 
Scottiſh monarchy, juſtified by the experience of fo 
many ages, neceflary to the people, neither ſevere 
nor dishonourabls to their kings, and not til now 
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accuſed of inconſiſtency with natural law, may ſeemm 
unreaſonable ; yet, on your account, I ſhall make 
the trial. And, as if I were arguing with the very 
perſons who may be diſpoſed ro give you trouble, 
firft I aſk, What is it that you find here worthy of 
cenſure ? Is it the cauſe which gave riſe to the law, 
or the law itſelf? The cauſe was a deſire to re- 
ſtrain the unbridled paſſions of kings; and he who 
condemns this purpoſe muſt condemn all the 
laws of all nations, as they were all enacted for 
the ſame reaſon. Is it the law itſelf that you 
cenſure, and do you think 1t reaſonable that kings 
ſhould be freed from every reſtraint of law ? Let 
us alfo examine whether ſuch a plan is expedient. - 
To prove that it cannot be expedient for the people, 
we need not waſte many words, For, if in the 
preceding part of our converſation we were right 
in comparing a king to a phyſician, it is evident 
that, as it was there proved not to be expedient for 
the people that a phyſician ſhould be allowed to 
kill any man at pleaſure, ſo it cannot be advanta- 
geous to the public to grant to a king a licence 
to commit promiſcuous havock among the whole 
community. With the people, therefore, who 
poſſeſs the ſovereign power in making the law, 
we ought not to be angry, if, as they wiſh to be 
governed by a good king, they ſhould alſo wiſh 
that a king, who is not the very beſt of men, ſhould 
be governed by the law. Now, if this law be not 
advantageous to the king, let us ſee whether he 
ought to propoſe to the people to relinquiſh ſome 
part of their right, and let us appoint the meeting 
of parliament for the conſideration of its repeal, 
not at the third market, but, according to our 
cuſtom, on the fortieth day. In the mean time, in 
order to diſcuſs here, between ourſelves, the pro- 
priety of the meaſure, allow me to aſk you, Whether 

you. 
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you think that he, who releaſes a man in a ſtate of 
inſanity from a ſtrait-waiſtcoat, conſults the true in- 
tereſt of the inſane perſon ? 

M. By no means. | 

B. What do you ſay of him, who, at his con- 
ſtant requeſt, gives to a man, labouring under 
ſuch a paroxyſm of fever as not to be far from 
inſanity, cold water? Do you conceive him to de- 
ſerve well of his patient? 

M. But I ſpeak of kings in their ſound ſenſes; 
and deny that men in full health have any occaſion 
for medicines, or kings in their ſound ſenſes for 
laws. But you would have all kings be thought 
bad, for upon all you impoſe laws. 

B. Not all bad, by any means; but neither do 
I look upon the whole people as bad; and yet the 
law addreſſes the whole with one voice. Thar 
voice the bad dread, and the good, being not con- 
cerned, hear at their eaſe. Thus neither good 
kings have any reaſon for feehng indignant at this 
law ; nor would bad kings, if they had wiſdom, 
fail to return thanks to the legiſlator for ordaining 
that what he conceived likely to be in the event 
prejudicial ſhould in the act be illegal. If ever 
they ſhould recover a found {tate of mind, they 
will certainly come to this reſolution, like perſons 
reheved from a diſtemper, and expreſſing their 
gratitude to the phyſician whom they hated tor 
not gratifying the calls of their ſickly appetites. 
But, if they thould continue in their ſtate of in- 
ſanity, he who humours them moſt ſhould be 
deemed moſt their enemy. In tlius claſs we mult 
rank flatterers, who, by cheriſhing their vices with 
blandiſhments, exaſperate their diſeaſe, and gene- 
rally fall headlong at laſt in one common ruin witi 
their kings. 
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M. Certainly J cannot deny that ſuch princes 
deſerved, and ſtill deſerve, to be fettered by laws. 
For no monſter is more outragtous, or more per- 
nicious than man, when, as in the fabics of the 
poets, he has once degenerated into a brute. 

B. On this aſſertion „ou would inſiſt ttll more 
if you had remarked what a complicated animal 
man is, and of what various montters he 1s com- 
poſed. This truth the ancient poets diſcerned 
with great acuteneſs, and exprefied with no lets 
elegance, when they record that, in the formation 
of man, Prometheus borrowed from the ſeveral 
animals certain particles with which he conſtituted 
his mingled frame. To recount the natures of all 
ſeparately would be endleſs ; but, undoubtedly, 
there appear evidently in man two abominable 
monſters, anger and luſt. And what elle is the 
effect, or the object of laws, but to render theſe 
monſters obedient to reaſon, and to coerce them, 
while not obedient, by the power of their mam 
dates, He, therefore, who releaſes either a king, 
or any other man, from the ſhackles of law, re- 
leaſes not only a ſingle man, but ſets looſe againſt 
reaſon two of the moſt cruel monſters, and arms 
them for breaking through the barriers of 
order: ſo that truth and rectitude ſeem to have 
guided the tongue of Ariſtotle, when he ſaid that 
He who obeys the laws, obeys God and the 
law; and that he who obeys man, obeys man and 
a wild beaſt.” 

M. Though theſe doctrines ſeem to be expreſſed 
with much neatiiefs and elegance, yet J. think that 
we have fallen into a double errour ; firſt, becauſe 
Gur laſt inferences do not ſeem to be perfectly cor- 
reſpondent to the premiſes ; and next, becaule, 
though we ſhould, in other reſpects, be found con- 
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ſiſtent, yet we have not, in my opinion, made any 
conſiderable progrels towards the end of our in- 
veſtigation. In tne preceding part, we agreed 
that the voice of the king and of the law ſhould 
be the law; but here we have made it dependent 
on the law. Now, though we ſhould grant al) 
this realoning to be ever ſo juſt, what great ad- 
vantage do we derive from the conceſſion? Who 
will call a King that has become a tyrant to an ac- 
count? For I tear that juſtice, unſupported by phy- 
ſical ſtiength, will not, of itſelf, be ſufficiently 
powerful to coeice a king that has forgotten his 
duty, or to drag him by violence to plead his cauſe. 

B. I ſuſpect that you have not ſufficiently con- 
ſidered the concluſions founded on our preceding 
debate abou the regal power. For, it you had 
ſufficiently conſidered them, you would have eaſily 
ſeen that the oblervations which you have juſt ad- 
vanced are not in the leaſt repugnant That you 
may the more readily comprehend my meaning; 
firſt give me an anſwer to this queſtion : * When 
a magiſtrate, or ſecretary, puts words into the 
mouth of the publick crier, is not the voice of 
both the ſime the voice, I mean, of the crier 
and of the ſecretary ?” 

M. Ihe ſame entirely. 

B. Which ot the two appears to you to be the 
ſuperiour ? 

V. He that dictates the words. | 

B. M hat do you think of the king, the author 
of the edict ? 

AT. hat he is greater than either. 

B. According to this repreſentation, then, et us 
compare the king, the law, and the people. Hence 
we ſhall find the voice of the king and of the 
law to be the fame. But whence is their authority 
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derived? The king's from the law, or the law's 
from the king ? 

M. The king's from the law. 

B. How do you come at that concluſion ? 

M. By confidering that a king is not intended 
for reſtraining the law, but the law for reſtraining 
the king; and it is from the law that a king derives 
tis quality of royalty ; fince without it he would be 
a tyrant. 

B. The law then is paramount to the king, and 
ſerves to direct and moderate his pafſions and 
actions. 

M. That is a conceſſion already made. 

B. Is not then the voice of the people and of the 
law the ſame? 

M. The lame. 

B. Which is the more powerful, the people or 
the law ? 

M. The whole people, I imagine. 

B. Why do you entertain that idea ? 

M. Becauſe the people is the parent, or at leaſt 
the author of the law, and has the power of its en- 
actment, or repeal, at pleaſure. 

B. Since the people, then, is raore powerful than 
the king, let us fee whether it is not before the 
people that he muſt be called to account, And 
here let us inquire, whether what has been 1oft- 
tured for the ſake of another is not of leſs value 
than the object of its inſtitution. 

AT. That propoſition | with to hear more di- 
ſtinctly explained. 

B. Attend to the following line of argument.— 
Is not the bridle made for the horſe ? 

M. For the horſe undoubtedly. 

B. What Gdo you ſay of the faddie, the harneſs 
and ſpurs? 
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- That they were intended for the ſame pur- 
poſe. | 
B. Therefore, if there was no horſe, they would 
be of no uſe. 

M. Of none. 

B. A horſe then takes the lead of them all. 

M. Certainly. 

B. What do you think of the horſe ? For what 
ule is he ſo much in requeſt ? | 

M. For many; and particularly for gaining vic- 
tory in war. | 

B. Victory then we value more than horſes, 
arms, and other preparatory inſtruments of war. 

M. Much more, indiſputably. 

B. In the creation of a king what had men prin- 
cipally in view? 

M. The intereſt of the people, I believe. 
B. Therefore, if there were no ſociety of men, 
there would be no occaſion for kings. 

M. None at all. | 
B. The people, therefore, takes the lead of the 
king. | 

At. The concluſion is unavoidable. 

B. If the people takes the lead, it is alſo en- 
titled to the ſuperiority. Hence, when the king 
is called before the tribunal of the people, an in- 
feriour is ſummoned to appear before a ſuperiour. 

M. But when can we hope for the felicity of 
| ſeeing the whole people unanimouſly agree to what 
is right ? 

B. That is indeed a bleſſing, of which we can 
ſcarcely have any hope, and of which we need 
not certainly wait in expectation ; ſince, otherways, 
no law could be paſſed, nor magiſtrate created. 
For there is hardly any law ſo equitable to all, or 
any man ſo much in poſſeſſion of popular favour, 
as not to be ſomewhere the object either of en- 
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mity, or of envy, or of detraction. The only queſ- 
tion is, whether the law is advantageous to the 
majority, and whether the majority has a good 
opinion of the candidate ? Therefore, if the people 
can ordain a law, and create a magiſtrate, what 
hinders it to paſs ſentence upon him, and to ap- 
point judges for his trial? Or, if the tribunes of the 
people at Rome, or the Ephori at Sparta, were 
appointed to mitigate the rigour of kingly govern- 
ment, why ſhould any man think it iniquitous, in 
a free people, to adopt in a ſimilar, or even a 
different manner, proſpective remedics for checking 
the enormities of tyranny ? 

M. Here, I think, I nearly ſee how far the 
power of the people extends; but what its will may 
be, what laws it may pals, it 1s difficult to judge. 
For the majority is commonly attached to ancient 
uſages, and abhors novelty ; a circumſtance the 
more ſurpriſing, that its inconſtancy in food, rai- 
ment, building, and every ſpecies of furniture, is 
Notorious, | 

B. Do not imagine that I have made theſe re- 
marks, becauſe J wiſh here to introduce any no- 
velty. No; my ſole object was to ſhow that it 
Vas an ancient practice to make kings plead their 
cauſe before a court of juſtice: a thing which 
you conceived to be not only a novelty, but al- 
moſt an incredibility. For, without mentioning 
the numerous inſtances of it among our forefathers, 
as we have before obſerved, and as you may your- 
elf eaſily learn from hiſtory, have you never heard 
that candidates for the crown referred their diſpute 
to arbitrators? | 
NM. That ſuch a mode of deciſion was adopted 
once by the Perſians I have certainly heard. 

B. Our hiſtorians record, that our Grœme, and 
our Malcolm the Second, followed the fame plan. 
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But, that you may not allege that it is not by 
their own conſent that the litigants ſubmit to 
this kind of arbitrators, let us come to the or- 
dinary judges. 

M. Here I fear that you will be reduced to the 
ſame, dilemma with thoſe who ſhould ſpread a net 
in the ocean to catch whales. 

B. How ſo ? 

M. Becauſe arreſt, coercion, and animadver- 
ſion, muſt always deſcend from the ſuperiour to 
the inferiour. Now, before what judges will you 
order the king to appear ? Before thoſe on whom 
he is inveſted with ſupreme power to paſs ſentence, 
and whoſe proceedings he is empowered to quaſh by 
a mere prohibition ? | 

B. But what will you ſay, if we ſhould be able 
to diſcover a ſuperiour power that has the ſame 
claim of juriſdiction over kings that Kings have 
over others? 

M. That topick I with to hear argued. 

B. This very juriſdiction, if you recollect, we 
found to be veſted in the people. 

M. In the whole people, I own, or in the 
greater part. Nay, I grant you ſtill more, that 
It is veſted in thoſe to whom the people, or a 
majority, may have transferred that power. 

B. You are obliging in relieving me from that 
labour. 

M. But you are not 1gnorant that the greater 
part of the people is, either through fear or re- 
wards, or from the hope of bribes, or of impunity, 
ſo corrupt as to prefer their own intereſts or plea- 
ſures to the publick utility, and even to perſonal 
ſafety. Beſides, thoſe, who are not influenced by 
theſe conſiderations, are not very many; for 


The good are rare, and can in numbers ſcarce pretend, 
With Nile in mouths, or Thebes in portals, to contend, 
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All the remaining dregs of the ſink, that are 
fattened with blood and ſlaughter, envy other men's 
liberty, and ſell their own. But, forbearing to 
mention perſons to whom the very name even of 
bad kings is facred, I omit alſo thoſe, who, though 
not ignorant of the extent of law and equity, ſtill 
prefer peaceable ſloth to honourable danger, and, in 
ſuſpenſe of mind, adapt all their ſchemes to their 
expectations of the event, or follow the fortune, 
not the cauſe, of the parties. How numerous this 
claſs of people is likely to be cannot eſcape your 
notice. 5 
B. Numerous, undoubtedly, they will be; but 
got the moit numerous claſs. For the injuries of 
tyrants extend to multitudes, and their favours but 
to few. For the deſires of the vulgar are infatiable, 
and, like fires, require a conſtant ſupply of freſh 
fuel: for what is forcibly extorted from multitudes 
ſupports a few in a ſtarving condition, inftead of 
ſatisfying their hunger. Beſides, the attachment of 
fuch men is variable, — 


And fill with fortatie's ſmifes both Rends and fallb. 


But, if they were ever fo conſiſtent in their plan 
of politicks, yet they do not deſerve to be ranked 
among citizens; for they infringe, or rather be- 
tray, the rights of human ſociety; a vice, which, 
if intolerable in a king, is much more fo in a pri- 
vate individual, Who then are to be reckoned 
citizens? Thoſe who obey the laws and uphold 
the focial compact, who chooſe rather to undergo 
all labours and all dangers for the common ſafety 
than, dishonourably, to grow old in eaſe and ſloth, 
who always keep before their eyes, not the enjoy- 
ments of the prefent hour, but the meed of eternal 
fame among poſterity. Hence, it any perſons 
ſhould be deterred from incurring danger ge 
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fear or regard to their property, vet ſtill the ſplen- 
dour of a glorious action, and the beauty of virtue, 
will rouſe deſponding minds; and thote who will 
not have the courage to be the original authors or 
leading actors will not refuſe to be companions. 
Therefore, if citizens be eſtimated, not by their 
number, but by their worth, not only the better, 
but alſo the greater part will take their ſtand in the 
ranks of liberty, of honour, and of national defence. 
For that reaſon, if the whole body of the populace 
ſhould be of a difierent ſentiment, it cannot in the 
leaſt affect the preſent argument; becauſe the queſ- 
tion is not what is likely to happen, but what may 
be legally done. But now let us come to the or- 
dinary judges. "9 

M. Of that diſcuſſion I have been long in ex- 
pectation. BE On 

B. If a private perſon ſhould urge that the king, 
in violation of all equity, keeps poſſeſſion of the 
whole, or any part of his landed eſtate, how do you 
think this perſon is to act? Shall he reſign his land, 
becauſe he cannot appoint a perſon to lit in judg- 
ment en the king? 

M. By no means, But he will call not upon 
the king, but upon his attorney to appear in court. 

B. Now mark the force and tendency of the 
ſubterfuge which you uſe. For it makes no dif- 
ference to me, whether the king ſhall appear, or 
his attorney; ſince, either way, the litigation muſt 
proceed at the riſk of the king, and the loſs or 
gain from the iſſue of the ſuit will be his, and not 
his attorney's. In a word, he 1s himſelf the culprit, 
or the perſon whoſe intereſt is in diſpute. Now 
I wiſh that you would conſider, not only how ab- 
ſurd, but allo how iniquitous it is to permit a ſuit 
ro be commenced againſt a king for a paltry piece 
of land, for a ſkylight or a gutter, and to _— 
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all juſtice in a caſe of parricide, empoiſonment, or 
murder; in ſmall matters to uſe the utmoſt ſeverity 
of law; and on the commiſſion of the molt flagi- 
tious crimes to allow every licence and impunity ; 
ſo as to make the old ſaying appear an abſolute 
truth, © that the laws are mere cobwebs, which en- 
tangle flies, and leave a free paſſage to large in- 
ſects.” Nor is there any juſtice in the complaint and 
indignation. of thoſe who ſay that it is neither de- 
cent nor equitable that a man of an inferiour order 
ſhould paſs ſentence upon a king, fince it is a 
known and received practice in a queſtion of mo- 
ney or land, and the moſt elevated perſons after 
the king generally plead their cauſe before judges, 
that are neither in riches, nor in nobility, nor in 
merit, their equals, nor indeed much ſuperiour in 
eminence to the vulgar, and are much farther below 
the defendants in the ſcale of citizenſhip than men 
of the higheſt rank are below kings. And yet 
kings and men of the firit quality think this cir- 
cumſtance no degradation from their dignity. In- 
deed, if we ſhould once acknowledge it as a re- 
ceived maxim that the judge muſt always be, in 
every reſpect, ſuperiour to the defendant, the poor 
mult wait in patient expectation till the king has 
either inclination or leiſure to inquire into any charge 
of injuſtice preferred againſt a noble culprit. Ve- 
ſides, their complaint is not only unjuſt, but falſe; 
for none that comes before a judge comes before 
an inferiour; eſpecially as God himfelf honours 
the tribe of judges fo far as to call them, not only 
kings, but even gods, and thus to communicate 
to them, as far the thing is poſſible, his own dig- 
nity. Accordingly, the popes of Rome, who gra- 
ciouſly indulged kings with leave to kiſs their toes, 
who on their approach ſent their own mules to 
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the necks of emperors, were all obedience when 
ſummoned into a court of juſtice; and, when or- 
dered by their judges, reſigned the pontifical office. 

John the Twenty-tecond having after his flight been 
dragged back in chains, and releaſed, at laſt, with 
difficulty for money, proſtrated himſelf before an- 
other that was ſubſtituted in his place, and by that pro- 
ſtration ſanctioned the decree of his judges. What 
was the conduct of the ſynod of Bale ? Did it not, 
by the common conſent of all the orders, determine 
and ordain that the pope is ſubject to a council of 
prieſts? By what means thoſe fathers were perſuaded 
to come to this reſolution you may learn from the 
acts of the councils. I know not, then, how kings, 
who allow the majeſty of the popes to exceed theirs 
ſo much in eminence as to overſhadow them all with 
the height of its exaltation, can think it any dimi- 
nution of their dignity to ſtand in that place to 
which a pope, who ſat upon a much higher throne, 
thought it no indignity to deſcend; namely, to 
plead his cauſe before a council of cardinals. Why 
ſhould I mention the falſehood chargeable upon the 
complaint of thoſe who expreſs indignation at ſeeing 
kings ſummoned before the tribunal of an inferiour ? 
For he that condemns or acquits in judicial queſtions 
is not a Titus, or a Sempronius, or a Stichus, but 
the law itſelf; to which obedience in kings is de- 
clared to be honourable by two illuſtrious em- 
perors, Theodoſius and Valentinian. Their very 
words, as they richly deſerve to be remembered in 
every age, I ſhall here quote: —“ It is an expreſ- 
ſion,” ſay they, „“ worthy of the ſovereign's ma- 
jeſty, to confeſs that the prince is bound by the laws. 

And, in reality, the imperial dignity is exalted by 
ſubjecting the prince's power to the laws; and 
that we announce, by the oracle of the preſent 
edict, which ſpecifies what licence we do not 
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allow to another.” Theſe ſentiments were ſanc- 

tioned by the beſt of princes, and cannot but be 
obvious to the worſt. For Nero, when dreſſed 
like a muſical performer, is ſaid to have been ob- 
ſervant, not only of their motions and geſtures, but 
alſo to have, at the trial of ſkill, ſtood fuſpended 
between hope and fear, in anxiety for victory; for, 
though he knew that he ſhould be declared vic- 
torious, yet he thought the victory would be more 
honourable, if he obtained it, not from courtly 
adulation, but by a regular conteſt ; and he ima- 
gined that the obſervation of its rules tended not 
to the diminution of his authority, but to the ſplen- 
dour of his victory. 

M. Your language, I ſe, 1s not lo extravagant 
as I firſt had thought, when you wiſhed to ſubject 
kings to the laws; for it is founded, not ſo much 
upon the authority of philoſophers, as of kings and 
emperors and eccleſiaſtical councils. But I do 
not thoroughly comprehend what you mean by 
ſaying, that in this caſe the Judge | is not the man, 
but the law. 

B. Refreſh your memory a little with a review 
of our former deductions. Did we not ſay that 
the voice of the king and of the law was the ſame ? 

M. We did. 

B. What is the voice of the ſecretary and of the 
crier, when the law 1s proclaimed ? 

M. The ſame. 

B. What is that of the judge, Gi he grounds 
his deciſions on the law? 

M. The fame. 

B. But whence 1s their authority derived, —the 
judge's from the law, or the law's from the judge ? 

M. The judge's from the law. 

B. The efficacy of the ſentence then ariſes from 
the law, and the pronunciation of the words only 


from the judge. 
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A. So it ſeems. 


B. Nay, What can be more certain; ſince the 
ſentence of a judge, if contoiinable to law, is valid; 
and, it otherways, null? 

M. Nothing can be more true. 

B. You fee, then, that the judge derives his au- 
thority from the law, and not the law from the 
judge. 

M. I do. 

B. Nor does the humble condition of the pub. 
her impair the dignity cf the law; but its dignity, 
whether it be publiſhed by a king, or by a judge, 
or by a crier, is always the ſame. 

M. Completely fo. 

B. The law, therefore, when once ordained, is 
firſt the voice of the king, and next of others. 

AT. It is fo. 

B. A king, therefore, when condemned by a 
judge, ſeems to be condemned by the law. 

M. Clearly. 

B. If he is condemned by the law, he is con- 
demned by his own voice; fince the voice of the 
law and of the king is the ſame. 

M. By his own voice it ſhould ſeem, as much 
as if he were convicted by letters written with his 
own hand. 

B. Why then ſhould we be fo much puzzled 
by ſcruples about the judge, when we have the 
king's own confeſſion, that is, the law, in our pol- 
ſeſlion? Nay, let us allo examine an idea that has 
juſt come into my head, whether a king, when he 
ſits as judge in a cauſe, ought not to diveſt himſelf 
of every character, —of a brother's, a father's, a re- 
laticn's, a friend's, and an enemy's, and to con- 
ſider only his function as a judge ? 

AJ. He ought. 

Ce B. And 
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B. And to attend ſolely to that character which 
is peculiarly adapted to the cauſe? 

M. I wiſh that you would here ſpeak with more 
perſpicuity. 

B. Attend then. M hen any man clandeſtinely 


ſeiſes another's property, what name do we give to 
the deed ? ; 


M. We call it theft. 

B. And by what appellation do we qualify the 
actor? 

7. By the appellation of thief. 
5B. What do we fay of him who uſes another 
man's wife as his own ? 

M. That he commits adultery. 

B. What do we call him? 

M. An adulterer. 

B. Howdowe denominate him who ſits to judge? 

M. We ſtyle him judge. 

* B. In the ſame manner, alſo, names may be 
given to others from the actions in which they are 
rue 

M. They may. 

B. A king, therefore, in adminiſtering juſtice, 
ought to diveſt himlelt of every character but a 
judge 5. 

NI. He certainly ought, and particularly of every 
character that can, in his judicial capacity, be pre- 
judicial to either of the litigants, 

B. What do you fay of kim who is the ſubjed of 
the judicial inquiry? What name ſhall we give him 
from the legal action? 

AM. We may call kim culprit. 

B. And is it not reaſonable that he ſhould lay 
aſide every character likely to impede the legal 
courſe of juſtice ? | 

M. If he ſhould ſtand in any other predicament 
bs a culprit s, It is certainly nothing to tac judge: 
ſince, 
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ſince, in a judicial queſtion, God orders no reſpect 
to be paid even to the poor. | 

5. Therefore, if any man, who is both a 
painter and a grammarian, ſhould be engaged in a 
law-ſuit about painting with another who 1s a 
painter, bur no- grammarian, ought he, in this 
caſe, to derive any advantage from his ſkill in 
grammar ? 

M. None. | 

B. Nor from his {kill in painting, if he ſhould be 
contending for ſuperiority in grammar? 

M. Juſt as little. 

B. In a judicial trial, therefore, the judge will 
recogniſe only one name; to wit, that of the crime, 
of which the plaintiff accuſes the defendant. 

M. One only. 

B. Therefore, if the king be accuſed of parri- 
cide, is the name ot king of any conſequence to. 
the judge ? | RO 

M. Of none: for the controverſy hinges, not 
upon royalty, but upon parricide. 

B. What do you fay, if two parricides ſhould 
be ſummoned before a court of juſtice, the one a 


king, and the other a beggar? Ought not the 
judge to obſerve the ſame rule in taking cogni- 


{ance of both? 

M. The ſame, undoubtedly : and here Lucan 
ſeerns to me to have ſpoken with no leſs truth than 
elegance, when he ſays, 


« Ceſar, my captain on the German plains, 
Is here my mate.—Guilt equals whom it ſtajns,” 
B. With truth, certainly. Sentence, therefore, is 
here to be pronounced, not upon a king and a pau- 
per, but upon parricides. For the ſentence would 
then concern a king, if the queſtion were, which of 
1 & two 
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two peiſcns ought to be a king? or if it were 
inquired, whether Fliero be a king or a tyrant ? 
or if the controverſy were about any thing elſe 
belonging properly to the office of king: as a 
Painter becomes the Wes of judicial diſquiſi- 
tion, when che Juchien is, whether he knows the 
art of pe unting? 

M. What is to be the refult, if the king 

ſhould refuſe, of his own accord, and cannot be 
e by force, to appear in a court of juſtice? 

B. Here he ſtands in the feme predicament 
vith all malefactors; for no robber or murderer 

will ſpontaneouſly ſubmit to juſtice. But you 
know, I preſume, the extent of the law, and that 
it allows a thick in 15 W to be killed any how, 

and a thief in the day to be killed, if he uſes a 
8 in his detenſe. If nothing but force can 
drag him before a court of judicature, you recollect 
what then is the ulual practice. For rubbers, too 
powerful to be reduced ro oder by the regular 
courſe of Jaw, we maſter by war and arms. And 
there are hardly any other pretexts for any war 
between nations, between Kings and their ſubjects, 
but injuries, Which, being incapable of a legal de- 
ciſion, are decided by the ſword. 

M. Againſt open enemies, indeed, theſe are 
uſually the cauſes of waging war: but we muſt ob- 
lerve a Cifterent proceſs with Kings, whom we 
are, by the pledge of a moſt folemn cath, bound 
to obey. | 

B. Bound, indeed, we are: but, on the other 
hand, they were the firic to promiſe that they 
would adminiſter juſtice with equity and benevolence. 
. Such is the fact. 

B. A mutual compact then ſubſiſts between a 
King and his A 

A7. So it mould appear. 


3. Does 


. 
„ — — 
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B. Does not he then, who deviates from conven- 
tions, and acts in cppoſitien to compacts, diſſolve 
thoſe compacts and conventions ? 

7. He does. 

B. Upon the diſfoluticn then ef the tie which 
connected the king with his people, whatever 
right belonged by * to him who diſſolves 
the compact is, I preſume, forfeited ? 

NM. It is. 

B. He alſo, wich whom the agreement was 
made, becomes as tree as he was before the liipu- 
lation ? 

M. He clearly enjoys the ene ie right and the ſanic 
liberty. 

B. If a king be guilty of acts tending to the 
diſtolution of that ſociety, for the preſervation of 
which he was created, what do we call him 2? 

M, A tyrant, I ſuppoſe. 

B. But a tyrant is fo far from being entitled to 
any juſt authority over a people, that he is the PCO- 
ple” Ss open enemy. 

. Their open enemy, un- Joubtedlu. 

B. Grieyous and intolerable injuries render # 
war with an open enemy Jul and necetiary, 

M. Undeniably juſt. 

B. What do 4 call a war undertaken againſt 
the publick enemy of all wankind,—a yranc f 

M. The juſteſt of all wars. 

B. But when war is, for a juſt cauſe, - once 
proclaimed againſt an open enemy, not only the 


whole people, but alſo each individual, has a ir 


to Kill that enemy. 
M. I own it. 
B. What ſay you of a tyrant, that publick 
enemy, with whom all good men are perpetually 
at war,—rlave not all the individuals of the Whole 


mals 
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mals of mankind, indiſcriminately, a right to ex- 
erciſe upon him all the ſeverities of war? 
M. 1 fee that almoſt all nations entertained that 
opinion. For even her huſband's death is gene- 
rally applauded in Thebe, his brother's in Timo- 
leon, and his fon's in Caſſius. Fulvius too is 
praiſed for killing his ſon, as he was on his way 
to Cataline; and Brutus for condemning his ſons 
and relations to the gallows, when he learned their 
plan to reſtore the tyrants. Nay, many ſtates of 
Greece voted publick rewards and honours to ty- 
rannicides ; ſo much did they think, as was before 
obſerved, that with tyrants every tie of humanity 
is diſſolved. But why do 1 collect the aſſent 
of ſingle perfons or ſtates, when l can produce the. 
teſtimony of almoſt all the world? For who does 
not feverely cenſure Domitius Corbulo for having 
ſo far neglected the intereſt of the human race, as 
not to have hurled, when the deed was caly, Nero 
from his throne? Nor was he cenſured only by 
the Romans, but even by Tiridates, king of the 
Perſians, who feared nothing leſs than that the con- 
tagion of the example ſhould eventually reach his 
own perſon. The minds even of the worſt men, 
who have become ſavage through acts of cruelty, 
are not fo totally diveſted of this publick hatred to 
ty rannv, that it docs not, on ſome occaſions, burſt 
forth involuntarily, and reduce them, by the con- 
templation of truth and honour, to a ſtate of tor- 
por and ſtupefaction. When, upon the aſſaſſina- 
tion of that cruel tyrant Caius Caligula, his mi- 
niiters, who were no leſs crucl, tumultuouſfly in- 
ſited upon the puniſhment of the aſſaſſins, voci- 
ferating occalionally, © Who had. killed the Em- 
eror?“ Valerius Aſiaticus, a man of conſular 
diſturction, exclaimed” from a conſpicuous place, 
| wheace 


we 
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whence he might be heard and ſcen, © I wiſh that 
1 had killed him.“ At this expreſſion theſe men, 
who were deſtitute of almoſt all humanity, forbore, 
as if thunderſtruck, all riotous tumult. For ſo 
great is the power of virtue, that, when its picture, 
however imperfectly ſketched, is preſented to the 
mind, its moſt impetuous cbullitions ſubſide ; the 
violence of its fury languiſhes ; and madneſs, in 
ſpite of all reſiſtance, acknowledges the empire of 
reaſon. Nor do thoſe who now move heaven 
and earth with their clamours harbour other 
lentiments. The truth of this obſervation may be 
evinced even by this conſideration, that, though 
they cenſure the late events, the ſame, or ſimilar 
tranſactions, and even of a more atrocious nature, 
when quoted from ancient hiſtory receive their ap- 
probation and applauſe, and, by that circumſtance, 
demonſtrate that they are more ſwayed by private 
affections than by publick injuries. But why 
ſhould We look for a ſurer witneſs of what tyrants 
deſerve than their own conſcience ? Hence ſprings 
their perpetual fear of all, and particularly of good 
men; and hence they behold the ſword, which 
they keep always drawn for others, conſtantly 
banging over their own necks; and, by their own 
hatred to others, meaſure the attachment of others 
to themſelves. But good men, on the other hand, 
reverſing this order, and fearing nothing, frequently 
incur danger by eſtimating the benevolent qiſpoſi- 
tion of mankind, not by its vicious nature, but hy 
their own meritorious conduct. 
B. You are then of opinion, that tyrants ought 
to be ranked among the moſt ferocious beaſts; and 
that tyrannick violence 1s more againſt nature than 
poverty, than diſeaſe, than death, and every other 


evil that the decrees of nature have entailed upon 
mankind ? 


M. Truly, 
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AT. Truly, when I eſtimate within myſelf the 
weights of differentarguments, I cannot deny the truth 
of theſe poſitions; but, when I reflect on the dangers 
and inconveniences which attend this opinion, "my 

ind, as if checked at once with a bridle, fails fome- 
how in mettle, and, bending towards utility from the 
exceſſive rectitude of Stoical ſeverity, falls almoſt 
into a ſwoon. For, if any one be at liberty to kill 
a tyrant, mark what a wide field you open to the 
villany of the wicked, to what danger you expoſe 
the good, what licence you allow to the bad, and 
what dilorder you introduce into every department. 
For who, after killing a good, or at leaſt not the 
worſt king, may not palliate his crime under the 
ſpecious appearance of virtue? Or, if even a good 
man ſhould unſucceſsfully attempt the aſſaſſination 
of a deteitable prince, or fſucceisfully execute the 
intended deed, what great confuſion muſt neceſſa- 
rily enſue in every quarter! While the bad tumul- 
tuouſly expreſs their indignation at the loſs of 

a leader, the good will not all approve of the 
wat; and even thoſe who approve will not all 
defend the author againſt a wicked faction; and the 
generality will cloak their own floth under the ho- 
nourable pretext of peace, and rather calumniate 
the valour of others than confeſs their own cow- 
ardice. Aſſuredly, though this recollective atren- 
tion to private intereſt, though this mean excuſe 
for deſerting the publick cauſe, and this fear of 
incurring danger, ſhould not entirely break, they 
undoubtedly weaken the ſpirits of moſt inen, and 
cauſe a preference of tranquillity, though not very 
certain, to the expectation of uncertain liberty. 

B. If you attend to the antecedent reaſonings, 
your preſent apprehenſions will be eaſily removed. 
For we remarked that ſome*nations have, by their 
free ſuffrages, ſanctioned tyrants, whom, for the 
| lenity 
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tenty of their adminiſtration, we dignify with regal 
names, None will, by my advice, offer violence 
to any of theſe, or even of thoſe who have by force 
or fraud become ſovereigns, if their government 
be but tempered by a civick diſpoſition of mind. 
Such, among the Romans, were Veſpaſian, Titus, 
and Pertinax, Alexander among the Greeks, and 
Hiero at Syracuſe: for, though they obtained the 
imperial power by violence and arms, yet they de- 
ſerved, by their juſtice and equity, to be numbered 
among legitimate kings. Beſides, I here explain 
under this head how far our power and duty extend 
by law, but do not adviſe the enforcement of either. 


Of the former a diſtin& knowledge and clear ex- 


planation are ſufficient ; of the latter the plan re- 
quires wiſdom, the attempt prudence, and the ex- 
ecution valour. Though theſe preparatives may, 
in the caſe of a raſh attempt, be aided or fruſtrated 
by times, perſons, places, and other inſtruments 
of action, I ſhall merit blame for any errours no 
more than the phyſician, who properly deſcribes 
the various remedies for diſeaſes, ought to be cen- 
ſured for the folly of another, who adminiſters them 
at an improper time. 

M. One thing ſeems ſtill wanted to complete 
this diſquiſition, and, if you make that addition, 
I muſt acknowledge that your favours have reached 
their urmoſt poſſible limit. What I mean to aſk 


is, whether tyrants ought to be liable to eccleſiaſtical 


cenſures ? 
B. Whenever you pleaſe, you may ſee that kind 


of cenſure juſtified in the fi:it epiſtle of Paul to the 


Corinthians, where the apoſtle forbids us to have 
any convivial or familiar converſe wich perſons-no- 
toriouſly wicked or flagitious. Were this preCept 
obſerved among Chriſtians, the wicked muſt cither 
repent, or periſh with hunger, cold and nakedncſs. 

| D d | M. That 
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M. That opinion has certainly great weight; 
but yet I know not whether the people that uſes 
every where to pay ſo much reſpect to magiſtrates 
will believe that this rule comprehends kings. 

B. The ancient eccleſiaſtical writers, to a man, 
certainly underſtood, in this manner, Paul's ex- 

reſſions. For even the emperor Theodoſius was 
excluded by Ambroſe from the congregation of 
Chriſtians, and Theodoſius obeyed the biſhop, 
Nor, as far as I know, is any biſhop's conduct 
more highly extolled by antiquity, nor any em- 
peror's modeſty more loudly applauded, But, as 
to the main point, what great difference does it 
make, whether you be expelled from the com- 
munion of Chriſtians, or be forbid fire and water? 
For againlt thoſe, who refuſe to obey their orders, 
all magiſtrates uſe, for their moſt formidable engine, 
the latter decree, and all eccleſiaſticks the former, 
Now the puniſhinent inflicted by both, for a con- 
tempt of their authority, is death; but the one 
denounces the deſtruction of the body, and the 
other the deſtruction of the whole man. Will not 
the church, then, which conſiders much lighter 
crimes puniſhable with death, think death juſtly 
due to him whom alive 1t excommunicates from 
the congregation of the godly, and whom dead it 
dooms to the company of devils ?—For the juſtice 
of my country's cauſe, I think that I have ſaid 
enough; and if ſtill ſome foreigners ſhould not be 
ſatished, I beg that they would conſider how ini- 
quitouſly they. treat us. For, as there are in Eu- 
rope numbers of great and opulent nations, having 
each its own diſtinct laws, it is arrogance in them 
to preſcribe to all their own pecular form of go- 
vernment. The Swiſs live in a republick ; the 
Germans, under the name of empire, enjoy a le- 
gitimate monarchy ; ſome ſtates in Germany in- 

deed 
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deed are, J hear, ſubject to a nobility; the Ve- 
netians have a government that is a due mixture of 
all theſe forms; and Muſcovy is atteched to a 
deſpotiſm. We poſſeſs a kingdom that is, in- 
deed, ſmall, but that has now for above two thou: 

land years remained free from a foreign yoke, Ori- 
ginally we created kings limited by laws, juſt to 
ourſelves and to others. Theſe Jaws length of 
time has proved to be advantageous ; as it is by 
the obſervation of them, more than by the force 
of arms, that the kingdom till remains unſhaken. 
What injuſtice then it is to deſire that we ſhould 
either repeal or diſregard laws, of which we have, 
for ſo many ages, experienced the utility ? Or, ra- 
ther, what impudence it is in men, who can 
ſcarcely maintain their own government, to at- 
tempt an alteration in the policy of another coun- 
try? Why ſhould I mention that our inſtitutions 
are beneficial, not only to ourſelves, but alſo to 
our neighbours ? For what can contribute more 
to the maintenance of peace with neighbours than 
moderation in kings? For, in gener al, it is through 
the efferveſcence of their unruly paſſions that unjuſt 
wars are raſhly undertaken, wickedly waged, and 
dishonourably concluded. Beſides, what can be 
more prejudicial to any ſtate than bad laws among 
its neighbours, as their contagion uſes frequently 
to ſpread wide? Or why do they moleſt us alone, 
when different laws and inſtitutions are uſed by fo 
many ſurrounding nations, and the ſame, entirely, 
by none? Or why do they now at laſt moleſt us, 
when we do not hazard any novelty, but adhere 
to our old ſyſtem; when we are not the only, 

nor the firſt people that adopted this practice, 
and do not now adopt it for the firſt time? But 
ſome are not pleaſed with our laws ; perhaps, alſo, 


not with Weir uin We do not inquire curiouſſy 
ene ener into 
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into other men's inſtitutions; and, therefore, they 

ſhould leave us ours, that have been for ſo man 
years experimentally approved. Do we diſturb 
their councils? or do we, in any reſpect, moleſt 
them? Bur, ſay they, you are ſeditious. To this 
charge I could freely anſwer, W hat is that to them ? 
If we are diforderly, it is at our own rink, and to 
our own loſs. Yet I could enumerate not a few 
ſeditions, that both commonwealths and monarchies 
found not prejudicial. But that ſpecies of defence 
I hall not uſe. I deny that any nation was leſs 
{editious ; 1 deny that any was ever in its ſeditions 
more temperate. Many conteſts have occurred 
concerning the laws, concerning the right to the 
crown, concerning the adminiſtration of the go- 
vernment, but ſtill without danger to the general 
weal : nor was the conflict, as among nations in 
general, continued to the ruin of the populace ; nor 
from hatred to our princes, but from patriotick f 
zeal, and a ſteady attachment to the laws. How 
often, in our memory, have large armies ſtood 
oppoſed in battle array, and parted, not only with- 
out a wound, but without a fray, without a re- 
proach ? How often have private quarrels been 
quaſhed by publick utility ? How often has the 
report of a publick enemy's approach extinguiſhed 
domeſtick broils? Nor have our ſeditions been 
quieted with more temperance than good fortune; 
ſince the party that had juſtice on its fide gene- 
rally commanded ſucceſs; and, as our civil diſ- 
pures were conducted with moderation, they were 

amicably adjuſted on the baſis of utility. | 
_ Theſe are the arguments which occur to me 
at preſent; and they ſeem calculated for checking 
the loquacity of the malevolent, for refuting the 
dogmatiſm of the obſtinate, and for ſatisfying the 
doubrs of the equiitable. The right to the crown 
| | | among 
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among other nations I did not think of much con- 
ſequence to us. Our own practice I have ex- 
plained in a few words; but yet in more than I 
intended, or than the ſubject required ; becauſe 
this was a labour which I' undertook on your ac- 
count only; and, if I have your approbation, Lam 
ſatisfied. | | 

M. As far as I am concerned, the ſatisfaction, 
which you have given, is complete ; and, if I 
ſhall be able to give others the ſame ſatisfaction, 
I ſhall think myſelf not only much benefited by 
your diſcourſe, but relieved from a great deal of 
trouble. 
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N. B. — Mr. MacrazxLan undertakes, for a Hundred 
Pounds a Year, to board and educate Six Young Gentlemen, 
at his Houſe oppoſite to the Margrave of Anſpack's, in the 
Road leading from Hammerſmith to Fulham, three Miles and 
a Halt from Hyde-Part Corner, The Houſe and Grounds are 
in all Reſpects well calculated for the intended Purpoſe; , 
and there is now a Vacancy for Two Pupils, who will be 
taught the Languages or Sciences, or both, as circumſtances 
may require, 


